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Foreword 


The Australian Journal of Politics and History has been brought into being to meet a definite 
and felt need. 


It has been clear for some time to Australian political scientists and historians that existing 
opportunities for the publication of their findings, as well as for serious comment upon national 
issues, are far from adequate. The scientific study of politics, though slow in developing in Aus- 
tralia, is certain to be sustained and the results, already impressive, are likely to be of moment 
to the Australian society. Historical enquiry, with its longer tradition and its greater record of 
accomplishment, has also expanded its frontiers. What is remarkable about both subjects is the 
extent to which in the Universities they command the allegiance of a body of young yet experi- 
enced and indubitably able men. ‘The incentive they most require is the opportunity to make 
their work more widely known. 


No attempt is being made to put old wine in a new bottle. There are, of course, subjects 
which retain a vintage quality and these and other questions of general and theoretical concern 
will certainly not be ignored. Yet Politics and History will have its own special character. Per- 
sonality cannot be acquired ready-made: it grows with time and is shaped by experience. Never- 
theless it may be given conscious direction and in this case the character of the Journal would take 
shape from the national and regional emphasis of the material. For Australians there will be the 
opportunity to examine more closely the values of their own society, the working of their own 
political institutions, and the problems that confront Australia in international politics. 


For those overseas the Journal should provide a reliable source of information. It could well 
become a valuable working tool for those seeking to acquaint themselves with Australian develop- 
ment or Australian attitudes and policies towards contemporary national and international issues. 


The subject matter of politics can no longer be confined within the framework of national 
societies. The increasing international emphasis in the study of politics will be reflected in this 
Journal. From time to time special attention will |be devoted to regional areas such as the South- 
West Pacific, the near North, and South-East Asia, which are of vital consequence to the Aus- 
tralian society. Experiments will also be made through the adoption of a thematic approach, by 
examining various facets of the theme in successive issues. 


The Journal will have achieved its purpose if it provides a high level forum for discussion, a 
vehicle for the publication of work of quality in politics and history, and an authoritative source 
for those elsewhere seeking information about Australian conditions. 


The justification for the publication of this new Journal—if one may borrow the language of 
early theological controversies—is by faith: faith in the quality of Australian University research 
and writing, faith in the increasing maturity of the Australian society and in the readiness of the 


community to support such a venture. But its ultimate success will depend upon the extent to 
which its works provide their own justification. 


GORDON GREENWOOD. 


Problems of 
Australian F oreign Policy 


January - June, 1955 By JULIUS STONE 


I. Introductory 


A cominentary on Australian foreign policy in the current period must, of 
necessity, concern itself with international events, not as such, but rather as they 
are related to special Australian interests or declared Australian policies. 
Declared Australian policies may, indeed, not always be found on all matters 
which touch Australian interests. In some such fields, special Australian interests 
may not as yet be recognised at all, or may be regarded as merely a part of the 
general interests of all States; and even if they are recognised as special Australian 
interests, it may be a matter of Australian policy not to declare any policy. More- 
Over, even as to matters on which Australia has special interests and declared 
policies, limits of space forbid their consideration unless some significant change 
or development has occurred during the current period.} 


II. Objectives‘and Principles of Australian'Policy 

Within the decorative indeterminacies of “peace”, “justice” and of mutual 
defence of rights, and reciprocal “live and let live”, Mr. Menzies has listed two 
clear objectives of Australian foreign policy. Reporting to the House of Repre- 
sentatives? after his talks in London and Washington, and after the limited 
results of the first Seato Council Meeting in Bangkok, he declared that “if we are 
to become involved in war we) must see to it that in such a war we have powerful 
and willing friends”; and “we must seek to raise living standards not only for our- 
selves but for all those nations who are struggling towards a life that we have 
been privileged to enjoy for a long time.” 


In pursuance of these objectives the Prime Minister enounced the six prin- 
ciples of (1) support for the United Nations; (2) co-operation with the British 
Commonwealth, “which existed before the Charter”, and conforms to its spirit; 


1Thus, it is not proposed to review here the current work of the South Pacific Commission, though 
as is well known that body springs from Australian initiative and maintains a devoted Aus- 
tralian interest as it continues steadily on its beneficent if undramatic way. (For the recent 
activities of the Commission, see a convenient summary in, (1955) 26 Current Notes 17-26. 
On the activities from January to June, 1955, see South Pacific Commission Monthly Bulletin). 
So with Australian policy vis-d-vis Japan, though on the relation of this to Anzus jand Seato 
see infra p. 14, and R. G. Casey, Friends and Neighbours (1954) 72ff. (The Australian- 
Japanese pearling dispute has seen no important developments during this period, a certain 
stability having been achieved on the basis of the modus vivendi). Nor, for similar reasons, 
is it proposed to deal here with Australian activity in the Antarctic, or with her attitude 
towards the recognition of the Peoples’ Republic of China and its representation in the United 
Nations; or, except as may arise incidentally to other topics, with the meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in London on. 4 Feb., 1955. 

220 Ap.,, 1955, Com. Parlt. Debs., 21st Parlt., Ist Session, pp. 44-54, repr. (1955) 26 Current Notes 

-291. 
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(3) the closest collaboration between the British Commonwealth and the United 
States, which “contain the bulk of the military and productive power of the free 
world and offer no aggressive threat to others”; (4) good neighbourliness towards 
Asian countries; (5) encouragement of world trade; (6) willingness in pursuit of 
these principles to accept obligations and do what is necessary to fulfil them. 


These principles when matched against concrete Australian policies are 
quickly seen to be of quite uneven weight. And this indeed was scarcely con- 
cealed by Mr. Menzies’ own exposition of them. 


As to support for the United Nations, he was at pains to chide those who 
think that a “blithe” reference to the United Nations disposes of defence, and to 
point out that since “no Great Power is likely to be found voting to condemn its 
own action or to impose military sanctions upon itself”, defence must depend on 
subsidiary agreements between nations. And he instanced, with a gesture of 
attribution to the United Nations Charter®, the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, the Anzus Treaty and the South East Asia Treaty Organisation, as the kind 
of defence arrangement on which Australia was relying. “The Charter,” he 
observed, “is no substitute for power; on the contrary it assumes the existence of 
power and seeks to see that it is employed for the defence of liberty ...”. In 
terms of concrete policy, therefore, support for the United Nations is resolved by 
this analysis into support for the Western defence alignments which have arisen 
by dint of the paralysis of the United Nations as an effective security system. It 
is thus mainly a way of leading up to Mr. Menzies’ second and third principles of 
Commonwealth and Commonwealth-American co-operation. 


As to the former, to which Mr. Menzies referred mainly in the context of 
the then recent Prime Minister’s Conference in London, his observations were 
somewhat less illuminating. Despite the fact that the Prime Ministers met at a 
very critical juncture of events in the Formosa Straits, the Prime Minister limited 
himself to generalities concerning the atmosphere of such Commonwealth Con- 
ferences, as distinct from ordinary diplomatic conferences, the greater under- 
standing at their outset, and the ready agreement to disagree when this is unavoid- 
able on particular issues.t As to Seato, for example, said Mr. Menzies, it was “an 
open secret” that Mr. Nehru regarded it as provocative to Asian countries; but he 
thought that as a result of the Conference the Commonwealth countries who are 
Members of Seato understood the Indian attitude better, and that Mr. Nehru 
for his part understood that the motives of such Members were not aggressive. It 
can scarcely be said that Mr. Nehru’s later declarations have shown any resulting 
softening of his opposition to Seato; or indeed that Mr. Menzies’ own later intere 
pretations of Mr. Nehru’s position were any more penetrating after, than the 
were before, the Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


30n the fictional nature of this attribution in view of 
ficti the dependence of the legality of th 
organisations on the escape clause of self-defence, see Stone, Legal A ‘onal 
Ps Conflict (1954) pp, 243-246, 259.284 ' Bapinaniiediniagtic: 2 
o not understand the Prime Minister’s further point of differentiatio i iti 
j ‘ | 8 m that since British : - 
tries are pete each Prime Minister must report back to his Government sad Bettas 
ment. at is also the case when any democratic countries enter into diplomatic negotia- 
tions; yet it does not foreclose the taking of decisions at the end of such negotiations 
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This muted reference to differences of interpretation which go to the root of 
world problems, and lie behind much friction between London and Washington, 
is itself a valuable pointer to the state of Australian policy. The Prime Minister’s 
third principle was, as we have seen, to advance British-American co-operation. 
As we shall also see®, Australian strategic interests place her in a position in which 
she tends to support both the British and American positions, even when these 
cannot in the final analysis be reconciled. When this occurs, and mediation is 
fruitless, those who declare Australian policy usually have two alternatives. They 
may either gloss over or at any rate minimise the import of the differences; or 
they may align themselves in declaration with one side while taking steps, so far 
as they lie within Australian power, to meet the demands of the others®. We 
shall notice examples of both courses pursued by Canberra. It follows, perhaps, 
from the above general considerations that where London and Washington take 
a common view, Canberra will only rarely be found on the opposite side’. 


The Prime Minister showed himself well aware of the very special stake of 
his country in what he called “the closest understanding and the highest possible 
community of action” between London and Washington. While no country was 
more British than Australia, she realised that ‘American industrial power, popula- 
tion and intellectual influence made America vital to the free world. And “when 
we turn from the world scene to consider our own position’ in this corner of the 
world” it is obvious, he said, that “the friendship and co-operation of ‘the United 
States are vital to our own safety.” It was easy, he said, to provoke an argument 
between the British and Americans, and Communist efforts to exploit these dif- 
ferences enjoyed some success, though he denied that it was widespread. He 
admitted the reality of these differences as to the policies to be pursued in the 
Formosa Straits, in particular as to the defence of the offshore islands. But he 
would express only the view, on behalf of Australia, that the problem of Formosa 
ought to be resolved by peaceful means, and that public criticism should be stayed 
until attempts to find such means in the Chancelleries succeeded or until they 
were abandoned. As on other occasions, the Australian spokesman drew back 
both from criticising American military commitments in the Formosa Straits, 
and from any suggestion that she was prepared directly to join in these commit- 
ments’, Mr. Menzies included among the aims of supreme importance, on which 
the Prime Ministers were agreed, not only the avoidance of wars small and great, 
but also the resolve to seek peace by positive negotiations. But it is clear that 
Australia finds herself sometimes in a position in which she is debarred, perhaps 
5See infra p. 8. 


6As to the Australian action, in this context, during the controversy as: to the commitment of 
Seato forces to Malaya, see infra p. 9 ; ; 

7Exceptions do of course occur. For example, Australia favoured more discussion of the Far East 
at. the Big Four meeting at Geneva (see Mr. Casey’s statements of 16 and 24 July, 1955). 
In this instance, the Australian view rather approximated to the Soviet Union’s than to 
that of the Western Powers. Such exceptions, however, even when they are found, are 
scarcely likely to touch the substance of Western policies. 

8She went with the majority of the Seato Powers in excluding Formosa from the Treaty area, 
and her spokesmen have consistently denied the existence of any Australian commitments in 
the Formosa area. It is arguable, however, that her obligations under the Anzus Pact might 
in certain contingencies be activated as a result of the struggle in the area, See infra p. 15. 
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happily so, from active partisanship in the inevitable controversies as to what this 
aim implies on particular issues. 

This disability is itself not without its advantages. It gives her a potential 
role of mediator between London and Washington, and between Washington 
and New Delhi, only less important than that several times assumed by the sister 
Dominion of Canada. That her statesmen are not unaware of this implication is 
shown by the Prime Minister’s acute observations as to the constitutional factors 
which contribute so constantly to British-American misunderstanding: 


In British communities, where Cabinet government is the rule, where 
policies are thrashed out privately and see the light of day only in some com- 
prehensive form, expressions of private opinion by Members of Parliament or 
by groups are not treated by the public as possessing any particular authority. 
What the people look to is the policy. 


But in the United States, policy-making goes on to an astonishing extent 
in public debate. The Secretary of State or a Congressional leader is taken 
before a Congressional Committee and cross-examined about the working of his 
mind, at a time when he has reached no conclusion on some complex matter of 
high policy ... Yet in British countries readers of such things, being unaware 
of the particular techniques of American Government, are disposed to treat a 
purely tentative idea as if it were final, to criticise it and, perhaps, to attack it, 
only to find that if they had waited long enough they would have discovered 
that the actual policy adopted was not very far away from our own. 

He should perhaps have added that the separate responsibility of President and 
Congress direct to the electorate, and the President’s independence of a Con- 
gressional majority, often compel him to pursue what are in effect two foreign 
policies, one being directed to preparing Congress and public opinion, for the 
adoption or implementation of the other. The need thus to condition domestic 
attitudes before international commitment sometimes leads to curious lags, 
vacillations and even reversals of the actual American foreign policy conducted; 
and almost always, in peace-time at any rate, introduces factors into the time- 
table which harass and may even frustrate the objectives of policy. And it also 
produces a fruitful source of misunderstanding insofar as foreign nations mis- 
take domestic acts of preparation for a foreign policy for the foreign policy itself. 


Much good may come from a wider recognition of these constitutional 
obstacles to American leadership of the free world; and it would be no mean 
role if the Australian Government, from its position of enforced non-partisanship, 
were vigilant to detect and to mitigate, where possible, unnecessary frictions 
arising from these causes. 

All three of the principles thus far discussed are controlled, in final analysis, 
by the first of the two objectives above-mentioned—to ensure that, in case of 
war, Australia should have powerful and willing friends. This is frankly a 
military objective; and though military objectives necessarily pose questions of 
political policy, we have seen that Australian strategic preoccupations do not, 
in the light of her position of military dependence, seem to encourage any but 
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a passive role on the political side. It is perhaps a further reflection on this 
attitude to policy that the only other positive non-military affirmation of policy 
towards Asia is expressed in the Colombo Plan, in which, as the’ Prime Minister 
justly claimed, Australia has played “an honourable and foundational part’? 


Mr. Menzies strove valiantly in his foreign policy survey to subsume both 
the Australian contribution to the Colombo Plan, and the Australian military 
contribution to a strategic reserve in Malaya and South-East Asia, under the 
getieral head of “good neighbour” policies towards the peoples of Asia. Yet, of 
course, there are two important differences between these two limbs of Aus- 
tralian policy towards Asia. Colombo Plan aid is indubitably welcomed by’ all 
Asian nations not committed to the Communist side; but Australian military 
participation in Asia, whether through Seato or otherwise, is not so welcomed 
by some Asian peoples whose friendship we value, for instance India and Ceylon. 
Moreover, this first difference is but a reflection of another, namely, that while 
civil aid is primarily altruistic and only secondarily directed by Australian 
interests in fostering good relations, military participation is primarily inspired 
by the need for defence of Australia in depth, even though the best way to 
ensure this may be by building up a system of collective security which serves 
the cause of defending Asian nations also against aggression by ensuring that 
“they are not picked off one by one.”?° 


Concerning the fifth principle enumerated by Mr. Menzies, namely, encour- 
agement of the development of the world’s peaceful trade, including our own 
with other countries, it will be seen that Australian preoccupations have been 
rather with the appendage than with the main principle. She has been concerned 
to secure recognition of her special economic problems as a country that is not 
economically backward and yet requires special consideration as being on the 
threshold of full economic development. It would be more accurate therefore to 
consider this aspect of Australian policy as qualifying rather than expressing 
the principle of expansion of world trade. And it is significantly enough mainly 
in this area that the Commonwealth Goverment has been willing in the current 
period to allow its disagreements with the United States to come out into the 
open.?! 


The principle of military collaboration by the acceptance of joint military 
obligations, which Mr. Menzies elaborated last, is in a sense but an application 
to the problems of South-East Asia of the objective of winning and keeping 


9There should perhaps also be mentioned a rather more liberal attitude towards Asian immigra- 
tion by the present Government, for instance to Australian soldiers bringing their Japanese 
or Korean wives to make their homes in Australia. ‘This, however, is rather a mitigation of 
negative policies than a positive one. ; 

10Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, in replies to the Editor of the Ceylon Monthly, Jana, issue of 1 Aug., 1955. 

11See also p. 22. It should be noted, however, that during the military crisis surrounding the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu in July-August, 1954, the Australian Government expressed to Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Eden its opposition to suggestions for military intervention, even though this course 
was at the time rumoured to be under consideration by Washington. Australian support for 
the Geneva Agreement on Indo-China also went well beyond any expressed American position. 
See generally Mr. Casey’s comprehensive statement of 10 Aug. 1954, Com. Parl. Debs., 
21st Parlt., ist Session, pp. 122-127, repr. (1954) 25 Current Notes 574, esp. 576, 578, 
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powerful and willing friends, and of the principles of British-American collabora- 
tion. Mr. Menzies provided an important clue to certain aspects of the Aus- 
tralian commitment of additional forces to Malaya when he observed that the 
discussions leading up to this commitment began before the Manila Treaty had 
been negotiated. While he suggested that in the light of later events it might 
be seen as an integral part of the Seato defence structure, citing the ex post facto 
approval of it by the Seato Council Representatives of 7 April, he was still 
on 20 April (as he had been in his Statement to the Press in London on 
9 February, 1955) referring to the Malayan plans as requiring integration into 
the over-all defence of South-East Asia. The limited results of these efforts, for 
instance as regards American participation in Malayan defence, form an im- 
portant part of the history of the period which will again be referred to hereafter. 
III. The South-East Asia Collective Defence Organisation 

The features of Seato were far from clear-cut at its birth. Right into the 
ceremony of signature the delegations remained divided on several basic ques- 
tions. Was it to be an Eastern prototype of the Nato, or to remain a mainly 
political demonstration of solidarity against aggression? a collective military 
machine or a consultative or co-operative enterprise short of that? Some of 
the Asian partners in particular, searched anxiously for traits which might 
sometime endear the newcomer or render it at least acceptable to India and the 
neutralist bloc which stood'apart. Closely related was the question whether the 
new organisation was to adopt a defensive stance against aggression in general 
in this region of dynamic change and military weakness, or (as Washington 
desired) only against Communist aggression? The main text of the Seato Treaty 
adopted the former view, but the United States wrote in the latter in a unilateral 
declaration preceding the signatures.12 And on the consequential question of the 
geographical scope of the “treaty area,” the northern limits of 21 degrees 30 
minutes of latitude (excluding the Formosan and Korean areas), and the inclu- 
sion of the Indo-Chinese States within the military ambit only in as far as the 
Governments concerned may give their consent to military action on their terri- 


tory,'* again represented the trimming of more ambitious plans to the measure 
of attainable consensus. 


The Treaty, therefore, at its origins, was in uneasy suspension between 
conflicting theses. For Washington its core was an anti-Communist military 


12America’s insistence on the limitation of its obligations to “communist” aggression is not to be 
wholly explained, as is often assumed, by considerations of antipathy and propaganda. It re- 
flected an important point of domestic constitutional controversy. It was arguable that, by 
ratifying the treaty, Congress would give the President power to commit forces without 
reference back to Congress. (See Report of Committee of Foreign Relations on Executive K, 
83rd Congress, Second Session (25th January, 1955), on “The South-East Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty.” Page 12 contains a discussion of constitutional processes, indicating the 
President’s power to act in an emergency). Insofar as this might be so, Congress might not 
have given the President such a wide authority to act against aggression in general as that 
thought to arise under Article IV (2) of the Treaty, without the limitation imported by the 
or He aca eon ace Mr. pens ey? of 27 Oct., 1954, repr. 25 Current Notes 

-742, see infra, p. as to the lack of effec imitati ia’ iti 

nit view ef “shes Raat treaty. t of the limitation on Australia’s position 
e Australian view in advance of the conference came close to the final 
Point 4 of Mr. Casey’s statement of 10 Aug., 1954, (1954) 25 Current Notes $82, oe 
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alliance; for London and most of the Asian Members it was an imperfect essay 
towards a Locarno-type arrangement guaranteeing a stable settlement in South- 
East Asia, which for final success must leave the door of membership open to 
the neutralist States of Asia like India. In connection with a possible system of 
guarantees of the results of the Geneva Conference, though not especially in the 
Seato context, even the participation of Communist States in the region had 
been mooted. 

_ Australian policy at Manila appears to have been to avoid exclusive identifi- 
cation with either of the conflicting theses. While Mr. Casey did not conceal 
that in the Australian view Communist aggression was the main threat, he had 
already stated his Government’s view on 10 August, 1954, that Seato should 
be directed against threats “from any source”.14 The delegation did not formally 
associate itself with Washington’s separate declaration, but on the contrary 
restated the earlier position on the point.® And though Australia, like Britain, 
Was committed in the fifteen-nation declaration against Communist infraction 
of the Korean cease-fire, she showed no more disposition than the other Parties 
to extend the “treaty area” to either the Korean or the Formosan areas. 


The uneasy position of Australia as between the conflicting American and 
British theses is perhaps best understood by probing somewhat more deeply 
into the causes of this conflict. These, it is believed, lie in something more than 
mere differences of opinion, or of diplomatic tradition or of attitudes towards 
Communism, or, indeed, of skill and experience in the conduct of foreign policy. 
Whatever the role of such factors, they are, it is believed, subordinate to another, 
namely a radical divergence between the strategic priorities as seen from 
Washington and London. 

Accustomed though we now are to the display of American power and 
helpfulness all over the world, we should never forget that the defence of the 
North American West Coast is still the basic aim of American Pacific strategy. 
From that starting-point Washington looks primarily westward to a defence line 
which runs through a chain of island bases from the Aleutians, through Japan, 
the Marshalls, with its westerly pivot on Manila in the Philippines. If America 
sets high value (as it does) on pockets of friendly peoples on continental Asia, 
this value rests in substantial part on their role of advanced outposts of her 
oceanic defence line, of her defence in depth, helping to keep war from her home 
continent. And this is so even when fullest weight is given to the powerful 
American conviction that peoples only turn to Communism against their will 
and against their own moral and material interests. From London, on the other 
hand, strategic anxiety looks eastward along the Mediterranean sea-lanes, and 
African air-lanes, to the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, with its easterly pivot 
on Singapore and Malaya. South-East Asia and the South China Sea are, in 
this context, a kind of point of confrontation, and to some extent also a kind of 
ieee ra os alee on TtE On the reading of the Seato Bill Mr. Casey on 27 Oct., 

1954, however, stated “categorically that the Australian Government would never regard 


itself as being committed .. . to military action against any other Member of the Common- 
wealth.” ‘This was in the context of Pakistan-Indian relations. 
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no-man’s land, between the main American and British strategic preoccupations 
in Asia. 

This analysis gives much point to the somewhat obscure debate as to the 
rival claims of Singapore and Manila as Seato military headquarters, which came 
into the open at the Bangkok Seato Council meeting in February, 1955. It was 
clear that London was pressing strongly the claims of Singapore, not only in 
relief of its own defence commitments in Malaya, but also because of the im- 
portance of demonstrating Western firmness after the reverses suffered by 
Western policies in Indo-China, and when subversive activity against Thailand 
was coming into prominence. The vast expenditures incurred in establishing and 
now refurbishing Singapore were, of course, an additional reason. Washington’s 
case for Manila, however, was not less convincing. Even if the fall of Singapore 
in 1942 does not conclude its future tenability, an area itself likely to become a 
battleground is not self-evidently ideal as a military headquarters. The cost of 
Singapore was offset by that of the great American establishments already centred 
in the Philippines. In addition, Washington may have been reluctant, in view 
of her expressed anti-colonialism, to seem to participate in the internal struggle 
in Malaya, even though her attitude was stated rather in terms of unwillingness 
to place headquarters in a non-self-governing territory. Finally, to place head- 
quarters at Singapore might seem to imply in the long run the commitment of 
,, American land forces to this area, contrary to the recent American concept of 
deterrence by “massive retaliation”, and the related principle of global mobility 
of striking power which Mr. Dulles again declared at Bangkok.1® This ground 
was, of course, reinforced by considerations of American domestic politics fav- 
ouring disengagement of American manpower from threatened areas. Manila 
headquarters, on the other hand, would be consistent with these latter considera- 


tions. 


If this divergence of American and British strategic preoccupations does, 
indeed, lie behind many of the concrete issues thrown up at Manila in 1954 and 
at Bangkok in February, 1955, it would cast some light on the rather incon- 
clusive Australian role. For Australian strategic preoccupations in this area are 
somewhat different from either the American or the British; or rather, Aus- 
tralian preoccupations combine and transcend both the American and the British. 
The closer proximity of her colonial, trustee and metropolitan areas to the 
threatened region, and her awareness of her gross inferiority in manpower vis-d-vis 
the sources of threat, spell her life and death dependence on both American and 
British lines of communication and power. For Australia, Singapore is still a 
vital bastion against Asiatic adventure southwards; but then so is Manila. and 
so, above all, is the American navy which, based on its island chain, is in a eee 
tion to forestall and intercept approaches by small craft to the rear of British 
positions, Not unnaturally, therefore, Australia took no public stand on the 


16Mr, Dulles, while declaring American willin i 
. De I ici gness to help defend the Seato region agai - 
munism, declared also its opposition to the “chopping up and segregating of <a ee ade 


cation to South East Asia.” The United States pref he i 
api on ch gh os preferred to have mobile power to use any- 
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headquarters issue. And a similar ambivalence of Australian interests explains 
(though it may not to the same extent justify) her ambiguous position between 
the London emphasis on an. “eastern Locarno”, for building political bridges with 
Asia regardless of ideology, and the Washington emphasis rather on building 
military ramparts against Communist aggression from Asia. Australia’s geographic 
and demographic position press her towards London’s objective of Western com- 
radeship with Asian peoples; but'it also leads her to value, almost as strongly as 
Washington, the strength of military ramparts in case that comradeship should 
fail to eventuate. 


The outcome of Seato’s first Council meeting at Bangkok showed on this, 
as on some other issues, the indeterminacy which was to be expected from this 
analysis. For general purposes headquarters may be said to have been fixed at’ 
Bangkok.” But the failure to agree on military headquarters left the military 
headquarters from the American standpoint at Manila; from the standpoint of 
Seato it put off once again the day when Seato might become a military organisa- 
tion in the Nato sense.18 Mr. Dulles, indeed, was concerned to make clear cer- 
tain American attitudes which further underlined this indeterminacy. His coun- 
try was, he said, determined to defend and maintain friendly Governments in 
Formosa and Korea, for any change there would bring Far Eastern chaos. Yet, 
of course, the Seato umbrella does not cover these two areas, and the Bangkok 
meeting did not extend it. He was also concerned to softeni America’s refusal to 
station forces in South-East Asia by offering the assurance that she would honour 
her Seato military obligations, and that American forces in the Far East already 
embraced nearly a million men, four hundred warships and thirty air squadrons. 


The general outcome both muted the military implications of Seato as an 
organisation and stressed the essentially military nature of the power that lay 
behind it. In a sense, therefore, it made the worst of both worlds. It left in 
some uncertainty how far the United States would actively participate in a mili- 
tary resistance to any new local aggression; yet by its military overtones it 
rendered still more forlorn the initial hopes of some other Seato Powers that 
the organisation might broaden into a kind of eastern Locarno.’® 


IV. The Malayan Force and Seato 

Even before the Seato headquarters issue became fully public, Prime 
Ministers Churchill and Menzies had discussed in London the question of an 
Australian contribution to a strategic reserve in Malaya, additional to Austra- 


17The Council Representatives have their seat in Bangkok, and a Military Liaison Group has been 
established in Bangkok (see Mr. Casey’s statement of 20 May, 1955). | To this extent 
Bangkok can be said to be the headquarters of Seato. Committees meet in various places 
throughout the region (including Australia), There is to be a Secretariat attached to the 
Council Representatives (in Bangkok). See (1955) 26 Current Notes 125. ‘ 

18He enumerated 400 ships (including the largest aircraft carriers), 350,000 naval personnel in- 
cluding marines; 30 squadrons and jet fighters, bombers and interceptors; 5 army divisions, 
totalling 300,000 men; and pointed out that these forces in the Pacific were now stronger 
than at the beginning of World War II. we f ; 

19Australian action in successfully moving, over the opposition of the United Kingdom, that a 

reference to “international communism” as the source of danger to be guarded against, be 
inserted in the final communiqué, did not improve the hopes, although it was scarcely 


very decisive either way. 
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lian air units already in Malaya. And this was followed in due course, on April 1, 
after the Bangkok Council meeting, by an announcement by Mr. Menzies that 
the Second Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, of about 1,400 men, would be 
sent to Malaya. These forces entered into training forthwith and later announce- 
ments indicated that they would be stationed on the island of Penang as a 
strategic reserve for Malaya.?° 

In this first statement, Mr. Menzies stressed that Australia must “make 
Malayan defence in a real sense our business”, since “with our vast territory and 
our small population we cannot survive a surging Communist challenge from 
abroad except by the co-operation of powerful friends...” If, he said, “the battle 
against Communism is to be an effective one, it must be won as far north of 
Australia as possible.” 

The Labour Opposition moved unsuccessfully an amendment, the effect of 
which was to condemn the sending of Australian troops to Malaya as lacking 
consent of the Malayan peoples, and therefore prejudicial to good relations with 
Asian peoples, and to press the Government rather to use its good offices to 
secure the end of the troubles in Malaya by negotiation.24 Mr. Casey’s reply for 
the Government”? based itself squarely on the common interest of Australia with 
Britain and the United States in defence of this vital area against Communist 
threats. If, he said, a mere 5,000 Chinese Communist terrorists in the Malayan 
jungle can engage 35,000 British troops, 75,000 full-time police, and about 
100,000 part-time police and home guard, “what would be the position if the 
number and activities of the terrorists were doubled or even quadrupled?” 
Australia, moreover, must avoid the reproach of leaving the defence of her 
northern approaches to the million American and British servicemen and the 
forces of local peoples. He dismissed suggestions of resentment in Malaya as 
based on the “say-so of a few immature Malayan or Chinese boys in some 
Sydney place of education”,?® and claimed that there had been no such hostile 
reaction in the Malayan press or peoples, though the Singapore elections gave 
ample opportunity for such reaction to the Australian plans.* 


20On 14 July, however, Air Vice-Marshal Sir John McCauley spoke of a “South-East Asia reserve,” 
and on 1 Ap. Mr. Menzies spoke of a “contribution to the defence of the Manila Treaty area.” 
And see infra, p. 11. 

On 15 June, it was stated that these men would form: part of a British Commonwealth 
(United Kingdom-New Zealand-Australian) contingent, and would sail in September for 
front-line duties against Communist terrorists in Malaya. They are, of course, additional to 
the Fifth Air Squadron which has already done fine service for some years in Malaya. 

21Whether by way of making political capital from the line taken by the Australian Opposition, 
or as a tactical move in the pending elections in Malaya, the Malayan terrorists did, in June, 
offer to negotiate with the Malayan authorities, but this offer was rejected on the ground 
that acceptance would imply recognition of the political standing of the terrorists. 

22The Prime Minister’s Statement and the debate had been preceded by a two-day session of 
Cabinet devoted to Mr. Menzies’ report on his talks abroad. 

°3Protests from Malayan students, some studying under the Colombo Plan, continue to appear 
at the time of writing. See, e.g., a letter signed “A Malayan Student” in the University of 


Sydney student paper Honi Soit, on 14 July, 1955, which, though hostile to the terrorists’ side, 
feared the effect of the presence of foreign troops on the movement for Malayan independence. 
On the other hand, some Mala 


4 yan students have made statements supporting the sending of 
Australian forces to Malaya. 


24The press apart, Mr. Casey vouched interviews with “ 


status in life in Singapore and Malaya.” vee ae ah =< aad 
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It is admittedly as difficult to establish any general resentment of the 
Malayan peoples to the Australian move, as it has proved for the Australian 
Government to establish that they welcome it. Nor was this indecisiveness 
wholly removed when on the one hand the leaders of the principal parties in the 
Federation of Malaya indicated support for the sending of Australian forces,?° 
or, on the other hand, when the newly-elected Chief Minister of Singapore, 
Mr. Marshall, set on record that he had not been consulted. But whatever view 
be taken of this, the timing of the announcements concerning the project may be 
regarded in some Asian quarters as somewhat unfortunate. For even if the 
Government’s estimate of Malayan opinion were correct, there might have been 
much to be said for postponing the announcement until after the first all-Malayan 
elections on 27 July, 1955, in which both principal parties had as their main 
planks the fixing of a definite date for independence. It will later be seen that 
the timing may have been determined, not by any special military crisis in 
Malaya, but by the state of negotiations concerning the future of Seato.26 


Another aspect of these events which is far from clear concerns the relation 
of the proposed Malayan force, on the one hand, to Britain’s problems’ in Malaya, 
and on the other, to the emergent Seato security system. Mr. Menzies’ discus- 
sions with Prime Minister Churchill clearly preceded the Bangkok decisions 
not to establish collective headquarters or Seato land forces in Malaya. After 
these decisions, it may still have been hoped that the new force might enjoy 
some status under Seato, a status which would have had. obvious advantages for 
Australia’s relations with her Asian neighbours. Indeed, Mr. Menzies spoke of 
the force in his first announcement of 1 April, 1955, as “a contribution to the 
defence of the Manila Treaty Area”; Mr. Casesy, in the same month, also 
asserted?’ that any Australian forces that go to Malaya would be related to the 
military obligations of Australia under Seato; and on 22 July, 1954, reports from 
Malaya stated that the British Commonwealth Reserve for South-East Asia, of 
which the Australian Malayan force is a part, would consist of one division. And 
a subsidiary controversy also developed as to whether the force was to be avail- 
able as a reserve only for Malaya or for other parts of South-East Asia. 


25The programme of the Triple Alliance Party which won the first general election on 27 July, 
1955, welcomes the help of British and Australian troops against the Communists, in the 
context, however, of the demand for complete independence by 1959, and of a preceding 
offer of a full amnesty’ to the terrorists. j ; 
26See infra, p. 12. Additional puzzles arise from a strange contre-temps early in July during 
the visit to Australia of the British Army mission, led by Major-General T. B. L. Churchill, 
Officer-in-Charge of Administration at General Headquarters, Far East Land Forces, Singa- 
pore. While the mission was ostensibly concerned with the planning of accommodation, 
administration, provisions, etc., for the Australian-New Zealand-United Kingdom troops in 
Malaya, Major-General Churchill’s statements at his arrival seemed to stress rather the 
aspect of financial responsibility for the cost of the projected Australian forces. When_ he 
went further and declared publicly at Melbourne on 4 July that the Australian forces might 
be used not only against Malayan terrorists, but anywhere in S.E. Asia, this led to an im- 
mediate denial by the Minister of Defence, Sir Philip McBride, and was seized upon by 
Dr. Evatt as “letting the cat out of the bag” by disclosing that the Government’s assurances 
to Parliament on the matter were insincere. ; 
For the Commonwealth Government’s steps after the Malayan elections, see infra, p. 14, 


and n. 31. , 
2T7Article in Mufti, magazine of the Victorian Returned Soldiers’ League. 
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On 20 April, 1955, Mr. Menzies spoke further of those Australian com- 
mitments as “the most advanced stage of planning against the background of 
the Manila Treaty”. He sought to equate Australia’s military contributions in 
this area with its contributions to economic development through the Colombo 
Plan; and asserted that the Australian commitments were “acceptable to our 
colleagues in the Manila Treaty.”28 It will be observed that these claims stop 
short of asserting that the new force is a Seato force stricto sensu, or that it 
will be in any way under Seato control. 

No such haziness surrounded the Prime Miéinister’s clinching point on 
20 April, that the presence of United Kingdom, New Zealand and Australian 
troops in Malaya was “a true defence in depth for Australia itself”. Reporting 
on the London negotiations leading up to the Malaya commitment,”® the Prime 
Minister was concerned to point out that the contribution would have to be 
substantially increased, in the event of a “hot war”, probably to the order of 
two divisions. He had made it clear in London that any commitments were 
subject, not only to government decision at home, but also to assurances from 
Washington that American support would be forthcoming in certain respects. 
These were mainly that there would be sufficient naval and air power in the 
area not only for army co-operation, but to prevent attack on the rear of our 
forces by hostile small craft, and generally to interdict the enemy’s supply and 
communications lines. And it was agreed that Mr. Menzies might take up these 
matters in Washington. 

This account makes clear, what the above-observed ambivalence of Aus- 
tralian interests in any case suggested, that Australia found herself in an im- 
portant mediating role. He was, Mr. Menzies said, conscious of Washington’s 
traditional reluctance to commit itself fully to military obligations in peace-time, 
and even more so in respect of any particular locality. It is fair, therefore, to 
assume that the agreed statement which Mr. Menzies was authorised to make, 
after his discussions with the President and Mr. Dulles, represents the outer 
limits of any military obligations which Washington was prepared to undertake 
for this area, at any rate in advance of actual large-scale hostilities. 

The agreed statement referred to the “great importance” attached by 
Washington to the defence of South-East: Asia, “of which Malaya is an integral 
part”, and to the Australian and New Zealand desire for co-operation if they 
stationed troops in Malaya. In it the United States set on record that it con- 
sidered such co-operation to be “implicit” in the Manila, Pact; that it had assured 
Mr. Menzies that having regard to what the Americans knew about the “Aus- 
tralian attitude and fighting capacity . . . (they) would be happy to take this 
matter up with Australian officials on the basis of an accurate assessment of 
Australian deficiencies and of the available means of making them good”. The 


28He quoted a message from the Acting Chairman of the Council Representatives at Bangkok, 
in which the Council Representatives welcomed the Australian decision to contribute to 
strategic reserves in Malaya. 

29The details of which he gave as two destroyers or frigates, an aircraft carrier, an infantry bat- 


talion with reinforcements, two fighter air squadrons, and one bomber air squadron, and an 
airfield construction squadron. 
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limited nature of these undertakings could scarcely be concealed (by 
Mr. Menzies’ sincere expression “of complete co-operation between our two 
nations in the defence of our common security and in resistance to any further 
acts of Communist aggression.’’2° 


Some of the haze and blurring which thus surrounds the exact timing of the 
creation of the British Commonwealth Malayan Reserve, as well as its relation 
to Seato and to British and American military theses, must remain a matter for 
speculation. A certain broad explanation is, however, possible. Whether the 
original initiative rests with Sir Winston or with Mr. Menzies, the core of Aus- 
tralian interest clearly lies in recognition that if Australia was to have a line of 
“defence in depth”, then she must make Malayan defence “her business”. This 
decision was made at a time when it was not yet clear whether or how far the 
Seato Bangkok Council meeting would give to Seato the panoply of military 
organisation, and in particular, whether the United States would agree to British 
desires for a Seato military headquarters in Singapore, with all that that implied 
as to the stationing of Seato land forces in Malaya. 


When, as has been seen, the Seato Council reached negative results on 
these points, that left the proposal for an Australian contribution to Malaya in a 
suspended position between the London and Washington standpoints, corres- 
ponding to the general Australian tendency to try to support both standpoints, 
even when they were at odds. Seen in this light, Australia’s decision to make 
Malayan defence its “serious business” by a direct military contribution might 
be regarded as a way of giving some practical support to the British view of the 
importance of land defence in continental South-East Asia, while not struggling 
directly against Washington’s opposition to assuming, or allowing Seato to 
assume, local military obligations in Malaya, or elsewhere in the Seato continental 
treaty area. 

This, if it were so, would afford some explanation for the timing both of the 
decisions and the announcements. For once the tentative decisions were taken 
in London, it was obviously desirable from any standpoint that the relation of 
the decisions to the discussions then going on in Washington and in Bangkok 
should be explored. If Bangkok had left the door open for a Seato Malayan 
force, that would have met the Australian desires both of American support 
and of minimising any Asian reaction to its decision. Even assuming negative 
conclusions from Bangkok, however, the moment might well have seemed apt 
for seeking compensating assurances from Washington, both by way of supply 
and naval and air co-operation; as well as for seeking, even at that stage, some 
oblique association between Seato and the projected Malayan force; or at any 
rate leaving such association open for future development. And similar con- 
siderations would go far to explain the references to the “defence of the Manila 


80Even within the above limits, the American assurances were ambiguous as to whether the mili- 
tary aid involved would be on a grant or a mere supply basis! At the time of Mr. Menzies’ 
statement, financial aspects were still being worked out, and had recently been a main subject 
of the mission to Australia in July, 1955, of Major-General T. B. L. Churchill, Officer-in- 
Charge of Administration at General Headquarters Far East Land Forces, Singapore. 
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Treaty area”, to military obligations under Seato, and to a “South-East Asia 
reserve” in connection with the Malayan force, despite the Government’s denial, 
when challenged, that the Australian force is to be available for military service 
anywhere in South-East Asia. 


The impossibility of assessing at present the full significance of the new 
Australian commitment reflects the present transitional phase of Seato planning, 
and, in particular, of the Anglo-American divergences concerning Seato’s military 
role as regards continental South-East Asia, and, in particular, Malaya. As befits 
the mediatory role in which circumstances have cast her, Australia has taken 
a step which meets the substance of London’s wishes without forcing the issue 
of American local military commitments within Seato. It remains a matter for 
regret that the manner and timing may have involved some unnecessary sacri- 
fice of the sympathy of our Asian neighbours. And for this reason the Prime 
Minister’s statement of 18 June, 1955, emphasising Australian anxiety to “see 
self-government established in Malaya at the earliest possible moment” and that 
while Australian troops would be used against the Communist terrorists, they 
would not be used in civil disturbances, was particularly appropriate. The decision 
shortly after the all-Malayan elections that Mr. Casey should proceed to Malaya 
for discussions with newly elected Malayan leaders, confirms the Government’s 
awareness of this aspect of its Malayan policy.*? 

V. Anzus Treaty and Seato 

The Anzus Treaty was viewed by the United States Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee®* as an assurance of American willingness to stand with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in the event of an attack, given in return for those 
countries’ acquiescence in the armament aspect of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Australian spokesmen have, indeed, insisted that “it is incorrect to describe the 
treaty as a guarantee by the United States exacted as a condition for entering 
into the Japanese Treaty”,®* and that the Treaty has a much wider ‘significance. 
Yet, historically, the senatorial proposition remains a valid one,?* even if, as 
some think, the chances of activation of military obligations under Article IV 
through an armed attack on Australia are far less than those of activation by 
an attack on the United States.8° For, by Article V, “an armed attack” on a 
Party includes attack on its island territories, or its armed forces or its public 
vessels or aircraft in the Pacific. Obviously, the wider distribution and activity 


of American forces or units renders them a far more likely object of any armed 
attack that might occur. 


Later events suggest that such controversies surrounding the Anzus Treaty 
are largely academic. Australian military participation in Korea by the 


31The formal announcement was made after a Cabinet meeting, and will be reprinted in Current 
Notes for June, 1955. The latter was made on 4 Aug., 1955 

32Report of Feb., 1952. 

33See, e.g., R. G. Casey, Friends and Neighbours (1954), p. 173. 

34JTt is also confirmed by the Monroe Doctrine formula used in the main operative Article IV 


with the apparent conscious approval at any rate of the Australian Government. $ 
; : e.g. 
Casey, op. cit.; at pp. 80-81. Ye 


35See D. C. S. Sissons, “The Pacific Pact” in Australian Outlook, 1952. 
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American side proceeded on voluntary Australian participation, without reference 
to the question whether North Korean or Chinese attacks on American forces 
raised any Anzus obligation.®6 Under Article IV, an attack on American armed 
forces present in Japan under the United States-Japan Security Treaty would 
clearly activate Australian obligations; but, on the other hand, Australia has 
never joined in any American engagements concerning Formosa. What, however, 
would have been the effect of an'armed attack by Communist Chinese batteries 
or aircraft on United States naval units during the Seventh Fleet’s coverage of 
the Chinese Nationalist evacuation of the Tachen Islands in the Formosa Straits 
in February, 1955? Literally, the conclusion seems inescapable that such an 
attack would have activated Australian obligations. But the Australian Govern- 
ment in no way acknowledged such a possibility at any point in the crisis;37 
and, needless to say, this silence provoked no demur in Washington. 


We are unlikely to see a recurrence of so delicate a test of the exact scope 
of Article IV of the Anzus Treaty; and the creation of Seato, including’ all the 
Anzus Parties, has increased this unlikelihood. Whatever attack would have 
activated Anzus military obligations, will now, almost certainly activate those of 
Seato.8® At any rate, it seems almost certain that Seato obligations would auto- 
matically arise for other members by dint of an armed attack on Australia or 


36Cf. Casey, op. cit., p. 79. 
37™No relevant Australian statement has been found. But see the statement of the New Zealand 
Minister of External Affairs of 27 Feb., 1945: “The Government has no intention of enter- 
ing into any sort of commitment involving New Zealand in developments around For- 
mosa.” Unless it is assumed that the parties to the Anzus Pact would not have regarded their 
military obligations as activated by an attack on American warships covering the Tachens 
evacuation, such declarations would seem to have little point. Cf. the Canadian dissociation 
from the United States commitment in the area, statement by Mr. Pearson, 25 Feb., 1955. 
See on both (1955) 26 Current Notes 56 
On the other hand, while steadily affirming, along with these and other Governments, the 
urgency of settlement by negotiation, the Australian Government has consistently supported 
the American standpoint on the main issues involved, in the Formosa area, e.g., as to the 
competing titles to Formosa and the off-shore islands; as to the inhumanity of handing over 
the anti-Communist people on Formosa to the vengeance of the Communist regime; as to 
- whether the Matsus and Quemoy Islands should also be evacuated; as to the impossibility of 
separating the Formosa controversy as an internal Chinese issue from the wider context of 
Communist aggression in Asia; as to the importance of avoiding open controversies between 
the Western allies pending efforts to reach a negotiated settlement; and generally as to the 
justification for the measures of naval and air protection taken by the United States. See 
e.g. Mr. Menzies’ statements of 25 March and 20 Ap., 1955, in (1955) 26 Current Notes 
203-206 and 285-286 respectively; Mr. Casey’s statement of 7 Feb., 1955, and the Cabinet 
decision on 28 Jan., 1955, both in (1955) 26 id., 36, 176. 
88Article 4 of the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty only activates the Parties’ military 
. obligations in case of aggression by armed attack “in the Treaty area against any of the 
Parties or against any State or territory which the Parties by unanimous agreement may 
hereafter designate” by Article 8, the “Treaty area” is defined as “the general area of South- 
East Asia, including also the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general area of 
the South-West Pacific not including the Pacific area north of 21 deg. 30 mins. north latitude.” 
By the Protocol, the States of Cambodia and Laos and free (South) Vietnam were unanim 
ously designated as within the “Treaty area”, but, of course, under paragraph 3 of Article I\ 
no action on their territory can be taken except with the consent of the government con- 
cerned. REDS WII Yo 
Whether the Australian and New Zealand metropolitan territories, or indeed New Guinea 
itself, are within the “Treaty area” depends on the meaning of the term “South-West 
Pacific”? In a statement on 27 Oct., 1954, (25 Current Notes 743) Mr. Casey defined 
the area in a manner clearly including Australia, New Zealand, and East and West Pakistan. 


This has not been challenged by\any Signatory. 
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New Zealand.2* But even if this were not so in'strict ‘law, it would, as a practical 
matter, be certain that any armed attack on Australian soil or forces or ships 
would have been preceded by an armed attack: elsewhere within the Seato area, 
setting in motion the wider defence machinery of Seato, and rendering the Anzus 
defence provisions to that extent functus officio. The only exception to this 
would be in case the aggressor were Japan, unallied to any Communist Power. 
For in that case the United States’ declaration would limit its obligations under 
Seato, while under the Anzus Treaty there is no such limit. 


In this light, the Anzus Treaty may cease to have even a supplementary 
military role, in the practical situation at present existing. Should Seato, there- 
fore, prove viable and capable of vigorous growth as an instrument of military 
defence, we are likely to see a fading of the Australian emphasis upon the Anzus 
Treaty, comparable to the fading of British concern with the Brussels Treaty 
once Nato was established. It should not be surprising, for example, if Aus- 
tralia’s concern with the Anzus Treaty should become increasingly concentrated 
on its aspect as a symbol of the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to cover 
Australian territorial integrity;#® and on the advantages of the Anzus Council as 
a forum in which the Australian voice could be heard on Pacific planning and 
strategy,“ in which Australian interests can be kept before “the strongest nation 
in the Pacific,”4? and through which Australia may have access to “the thinking 
and planning of the American Administration at the highest political and military 
level.” 


It must be said, however, by the same token and analogy, that just as 
unforeseen circumstances led Britain to reassert and reinvigorate the Brussels 
Treaty Organisation as a means of overcoming the stalemate in the development 
of Nato, so the Anzus Treaty may continue to be valued by the Anzus partners 
as a reserve source of military support, or an alternative frame of organisation, 
in case the wider collective security arrangements for the area undergo any 
serious setback. 


Anticipations that the Anzus Treaty, along with the Sino-American and 
Philippine-American Security Treaties, and the American defence treaties with 
South Korea and Nationalist China, might somehow merge into a comprehen- 
sive Pacific Security Pact have, it is clear, made little headway. Nor have Aus- 
tralian leaders shown any disposition to press on with such designs in the current 
period. Insofar as Seato is a possible staging-post thereto, Australia is as proud 
of her Seato role as is Canada of her role in Nato. Yet the slightness of the 


39However, “armed attack” in the Seato Treaty is not given the wide Anzus Treaty definition, 
including attack on public vessels and aircraft of the Parties. 

40In his opening remarks at the Bangkok Conference on 23 Feb., 1955, Mr. Dulles was at 
pains to place American interest in South-East Asia in the context of America’s traditional 
policies, for instance (apart from the Monroe Doctrine), of respect for the territorial integrity 
and independence of China, of the emancipation of the Philippines and, more recently, he said 
in American mutual security treaties with the free nations of the Western Pacific. 

41Cf. Casey, op. cit., pp. 74-86. 

42]d., p. 86. 

48] bid. See also his speech in the House on 27 Oct., 1954, in which he stated that Australia 
along with the other two Signatories “regarded the continuance of Anzus as vital.” 
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chance that Seato will ever acquire either Nato’s breadth or its depth of organi- 
sation is certainly well-recognised in Australia. 
VI. Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas in South-East Asia 

Mr. Menzies, in his foreign policy speech of 20 April, 1955, justly spoke 
of the “most honourable and foundational part” which Australia had played in 
the Colombo Plan. The notable contribution of this Plan to rapprochement 
between the West and certain countries of Asia, independently of any alignment 
with the West, is properly regarded with pride by Australian Governments. 
Additionally to the fruits of friendship, many important contributions continue to 
be made through the Plan to the problems of young Asian economies, contribu- 
tions which in their turn can generate only the kind of goodwill which is a cen- 
tral ambition of Australian policy-makers. 


The third annual report of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee for 
the period ending October, 1954, showed a notable increase in the number of 
countries participating, which now include, besides the original participants (the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and 
the British Territories of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei and Sara- 
wak), Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United States and Vietnam. In a total investment in South and 
South-East Asian development programmes of £2,000 million since 1951, about 
£360 million represents Colombo Plan aid. Australian contributions spent or 
pledged in the first four years of the Plan (ending June, 1955) amounted to 
£28 million for economic development, and £2.7 million for technical assistance.*4 
It will be observed, as pointed out by the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 
in October, 1954, that the total investment reflects a phenomenal rate of develop- 
ment in the area. No doubt, the Western contribution of 18 pe rcent. (£360 
million) *> of the total capital involved is of critical importance.*® 


During the first half of 1955, Australia continued a wide range of activities 
under the Cclombo Plan, including the despatch of earth-moving equipment to 
India; broadcasting and telecommunication plant, pumping and agricultural 


44Merging the two heads of economic development and technical assistance, Australian aid was: 
distributed approximately as follows: India, £9,224,000; Pakistan, £12,600,000; Indonesia, 
£1,692,500; Ceylon, £2,487.000; with amounts of £250,000 and less to Burma, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Laos, the Philippines and Nepal, and British South-East Asian Terri- 
ories. 
: Allowing for comparative means available, this total Australian contribution compares 
not unfavourably with totals of 111 million dollars from) Canada, and £3 million from New 
Zealand. United States aid through all channels amounted to 468, million dollars of export- 
import bank credit, as well as substantial technical assistance. ; 

It may be added that in the period ended 26 Nov., 1954, Australia had con- 

tributed to United Nations Technical Assistance (as distinct from the Colombo Programme) 
a sum of £844,776. For the same period, 35 per cent. of such over-all United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance went to South and South-East Asia, and Australia has pursued a policy of 
channelling her contribution to this area. In the current year (1954-55 ) the Australian con- 
tribution to the United Nations Technical Assistance has been increased by 25 per cent., 
bringing it to £223,360. See (1954) 25 Current Notes 807. ; 

45In the single year ending Oct., 1954, the proportion of external to total investment is also 
given by Mr. Casey in (1954) 25 Current Notes 855 as 18 per cent. (£125 million). 

46The United States now channels mutual security aid to the area through the Colombo Plan. See 
President Eisenhower’s statement to Congress of 20 Ap., 1955. 
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equipment and Diesel electric locomotives to Pakistan; tractors and road-making 
equipment to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Among new developments were 
the establishment of a system of correspondence courses for Asian students on 
the technical and university level, involving 300-400 students, and administered 
through the airmail by various Australian State Technical Colleges, and the 
University of Queensland, a lecturing and operational mission to India by an 
outstanding Australian plastic surgeon, the departure for Malaya of a team of 
Australian nurses and sisters, and the departure of the Commonwealth Director 
of Tuberculosis on a medical mission to Singapore. Up to the end of 1954, about 
2,500 experts and technicians had been provided by donor countries under the 
Colombo Plan and 5,000 persons from donee countries had been received by 
them for training. Of these’ totals, Australia had sent 70 experts and received 
600 Asian trainees. 

It must nevertheless be observed that the political value of the Colombo 
Plan, as a factor in Australian-Asian rapprochement, may be somewhat fading 
in the current year. Partly, of course, this was bound to follow the settling down 
of the Plan to routines of administration, and Asian habituation to the generous 
gestures involved. But other factors must not be ignored if the objectives of 
Australian policy are to be kept in balance. 


In the first place, the inclusion of the United States as a donor nation in the 
Plan did not result, as had been hoped, in any such dramatic expansion as had 
been expected of the resources available for peaceful development under the 
Plan.47 In the second place more recent emphasis of the overall American foreign 
aid programme on military aid to peoples acknowledging a sense of threat from 
Communism, and, in particular, the controversy as to American aid to Pakistan, 
tended to counteract some of the receptiveness which the Colombo Plan may 
have won in neutralist States such as India.*® In the third place, both the Soviet 
Union and the Peoples’ Republic of China themselves turned their attention 
during this period to the public relations and propaganda value of extending aid 
for economic and industrial development to smaller Asian peoples.*® 


4"The reports are sometimes confusing as to this point, perhaps due to uncertainties of channel- 
ing. An article published in the official Current Notes (“Colombo Plan Progress Report” 
(1955) 26 id. 180-192) gives figures at p. 192 for American aid to various Colombo Plan coun- 
tries during 1951-1954, which exceed in aggregate the .total figure mentioned on pp. 180-181 in 
respect of Colombo Plan aid from all donor States during the same period. 


48There is a considerable shift between the ratios of United States economic and military aid 
respectively since 1949. According to the Randall Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
out of 41.7 billion dollars of both types of aid from 1945 up to June, 1953, 33 billions were 
for economic aid and 8.7 billions for military aid. The Commission also noted, however, that 
there had been a radical shift since 1949, and that of the 7.3 billion dollars available in 1954 
5.3 billions (or 73 per cent.) was military aid, and 2 billions (or 27 per cent.) only for 
Bi gt ae ery, A 

igures for South-East, Asia alone are not available. At the first Seato Counci i 

on 23 Feb., 1955, Mr. Dulles mentioned military expenditures of 500-600 at ae 
lars a year for maintaining twenty South Korean divisions and 300 million dollars a year for 
maintaining 300,000 Chinese troops on Formosa. Apart from being outside the region, how- 
ever, these obviously arise from very special situations. : 


49See the Peking announcement about 6 July, 1955, on this matter. In the same month Peking 


extended reconstruction aid worth £115 million to Vietnam, and Moscow made a grant of 
£35 million. 
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The hostile Indian reaction to the extension of American aid to Pakistan in 
January, 1955,5° indeed, suggests that unless a clear distinction can be preserved 
between economic aid generally and aid earmarked or intended for military pre- 
parations, the Colombo Plan type of economic aid, from whichever side of the 
Iron Curtain, may lose much of its virtue of winning and, keeping friends among 
non-Communist Asian Governments. And in these circumstances, the main- 
tenance and increase of the prestige of Australian initiative for the Colombo 
Plan would require Australia to identify herself in some dramatic way with the 
movement for extending aid for non-military and non-political purposes; and at 
the least, that she did not identify herself too closely with policies presupposing 
military rather than non-military solutions. And, indeed, Australian leaders 
have made some efforts to avoid this identification;®! though her limited 
resources, and her strategic pre-occupations, obviously hamper any dramatic 
new initiatives. 


VII. The West New Guinea Question 

All Western nations bear a hereditas damnosa in their relations with Asian 
peoples in the present expanding phase of Asian national consciousness. As 
compared with the world of but two generations ago, United Kingdom colonial 
policy, never laggard, has shown remarkable vision. But this, as well as her 
final self-abnegations in India, Burma and Egypt, have scarcely overcome 
unfavourable Asian reactions to measures taken against terrorism in two colonies, 
and the British refusal to join in censures on South African racial policies. The 
United States has failed to reap the reward of its vigorous anti-colonial posture 
in terms of Asian opinion because of the military orientation which her leader- 
ship has finally been compelled to take both in Europe and in Asia, and the 
propaganda-nurtured suspicion that her new policies may represent “colonialism” 
in a new form. 

For Australia, however, in whose geographic and demographic situation good 
neighbourliness with Asian peoples is not merely a desideratum, but a condi- 
tion of long-term survival, such frustrations have proved particularly depressing. 
Her championship of Indonesian independence proved to be merely a memory, 
as her strategic concern forced her to the Dutch side in the dispute concerning 
West New Guinea. Nor do the remarkable successes of her Colombo Plan 
initiative and the continuing generosity of her role stir any echoes as the 
Bandoeng Powers frame their omnibus demonstration against “colonialism”, 
against South African racial policies (on which Australia, albeit only on the 
jurisdictional point, has voted on the South African side), and against the Dutch 
in favour of the transfer of West New Guinea. And Australia’s vital strategic 
interests have impelled her to enthusiastic espousal of policies of military alliance 


50Agreement signed 11 Jan., 1955. The United States was to supply 110 million dollars in 
economic aid to Pakistan during 1954-55] financial year. See 26 Current Notes, Jan., 1955. 

51See eg. Point 8 of Mr. Casey’s statement of 10 Aug., 1954 (1954) 25 Current Notes 583. 
“Australia does not want the Colombo Plan suspended. We want to keep economic aid 
separate from defence machinery.” See also his comment in the Jana article (cited supra 
n. 10): “One of the great merits of the Colombo Plan is its completely non-political non- 


military aspect.” 
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which identify her, in neutralist Asian eyes, with policies of military interven- 
tionism in Asia, which they also branded as revival of “colonialism” in new garb. 


The course of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute concerning West New Guinea 
offers a neat miniature of the hard choices often confronting Australia in seeking 
to reconcile an elementary regard for its own regional security with the long- 
term objective of Australian-Asian rapprochement. While there was some dis- 
sent among the then Liberal opposition from Dr. Evatt’s staunch support of the 
cause of Indonesian independence, Mr. Menzies’ Government has wisely con- 
tinued its predecessor’s policy of helpfulness towards its nearest independent 
neighbour. As to whether Article 1 of the Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty to 
Indonesia must be interpreted to include the transfer of West New Guinea as 
a part of “Indonesia”, Australia left no doubt, from the start, as to where it 
stood. She accepts, of course, the Dutch interpretation of Article I, as well as the 
Dutch view that the negotiations provided for in Article II were to determine 
whether sovereignty should be transferred, and not merely the terms of transfer. 
She has also, however, not concealed her attitudes on the non-legal components. 
Central among these, of course, is the great strategic importance of the whole 
island of New Guinea to the defence of Australia;®? though she also holds that 
the inhabitants are not from the ethnic, linguistic or cultural standpoint a part 
of the Indonesian people, and that their interests would not be furthered by 
transfer to an Indonesian Government already faced with the intractable economic 
and political problems of extensive territories. And it is almost certain that 
any Australian Government which did not adopt this position on the main issue, 
would, in view of the critical role of New Guinea in Australian defence in World 
War II, expose itself to grave censure at home. In these circumstances, the 
Australian opposition to the inclusion of the West New Guinea question on the 
agenda of the Ninth General Assembly is understandable.*? 


Yet, admitting all this, Australians can harbour no illusions as to the effects 


of this stand on Indonesian attitudes, and through them on other Asian opinion, 
in the present phase of inflamed nationalisms. The Bandoeng Conference “in 
the context of its expressed attitude on the abolition of colonialism, supported 


the position of Indonesia in the case of West Irian . . .”®4 Nor, despite Australian 


52See for recent statements, Casey, op. cit., p. 102, and at the Ninth General Assembly cited infra 
n. 53; and on Australia’s general policy towards Indonesia, see Point 8 of Mr. Casey’s end of 
the year statement for 1954 (25 Current Notes 857). 
53See Mr. Casey in the Plenary General Assembly, 24 Sept., 1954 (1954) 25 Current Notes 648-650. 
His main points were (1) that since the Dutch had. no intention of transferring New Guniea 
debate would be fruitless; (2) that on the other hand debate would aggravate existing Dutch- 
Indonesian friction and “cause ill-will between Australia and her neighbours;” (3) that debate 
would aggravate existing tensions and disturb “equilibrium.” 
For the Australian position ini the subsequent debates, see esp. Sir Percy Spender’s state- 
ment to the First Committee, 24 Nov., 1954, repr. (1954) 25 Current Notes 45-51: 
“... From the point of view of the Australian delegation the vital issue of this whole debate 
is the bare fact that it concerns New Guinea . . . New Guinea has been shown to represent 
the very key to Australia’s defence. : 
“And so, Mr. Chairman, in the light of this sentiment, Australia can never stand idly by 
when a question which affects so closely the future of the island of New Guinea comes before 
the United Nations. We feel that the destiny of Australia is closely bound up with this 
island which stands so close to us . . .” 
54Communiqué of the Conference, 24 Ap., 1955, repr. (1955) 26 Current Notes 296. 
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attempts to present it in that light, are Asian States likely to regard the emerging 
co-operation for welfare and development between the local Australian and Dutch 
administrations in New Guinea in the same benevolent light as the Australian 
role in Colombo Plan aid;®5 any more than they are likely to accept even the 
clearest and sincerest assertions by Australian delegates that support of the 
South African domestic jurisdiction plea can “never be construed as support for 
racial discrimination.’’®6 


Yet, there remains no alternative, for Australia, to the uneasy path which 
keeps as near as it may to the imperatives both of her immediate strategic 
requirements and of her need for steady rapprochement with her Asian neigh- 
bours. 

VIII. Afro-Asian Conference 


Only less illuminating for Australian problems, though fortunately less 
fraught with grave consequence, were the circumstances surrounding the calling 
of the Asian-African Conference. From the very moment when the Prime 
Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan issued their 
communiqué from Bogor of 29 December, 1954,°7 it was clear that no role was 
contemplated for Australia and New Zealand, despite the broad geographical 
basis of the Conference. 


Of course, these two countries are not part of either Africa or Asia. Yet 
the absence of any role for her could not be wholly without meaning for that 
important part of Australia’s foreign policy by which she seeks to identify her 
interests with those of her immediate neighbours in South-East Asia. The inclu- 
sion of Australia, if only in some observer or associate role, would have been 
as understandable, at least, as was her total omission. And, to this extent, her 
omission implies that the impact on her Asian neighbours of the Australian 
policy of neighbourliness, well touched with generosity, remains a limited one. 
And this implication was driven further home, rather than eased, by the fact 
that none of the other States invited consisted of predominantly white peoples,*® 
and that Communist China was included among them. 


In his careful statement about the Conference, on 15 April, 1955,°° 
Mr. Casey naturally avoided this kind of analysis. He welcomed the Confer- 
ence on the basis that it was always a good thing for any group of countries of 
whatever combination “to get together ... to discuss common problems”. He 
particularly welcomed the presence of Communist China as likely to open up 
“an area of discussion that may well be fruitful”; this was proved by the event 
to be a sound prediction. And Mr. Casey later affirmed Australian acceptance 


55 i ion, which is continuing, see Casey, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

Stee a Me W. D. Forsyth at the Ninth Session of the General Assembly on 4 Dec., 1954, 
and the expression by India in the same debate of its deep regret that none of the 
other Members of the Commonwealth had on this question given India the support that it 
was “entitled to ene ge fl be Off. Rec.). 

57 Current Notes 52. 

Gris Potton of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was invited but declined. Its Government is pre- 
dominantly European, though, of course, its population is not. 


59See (1955) 26 Current Notes 295. 
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of the ten principles of the section of the Bandoeng communiqué dealing with 
“World Peace and Co-operation.’® 

Yet, while it is still too soon to assess the results of the Conference in 
general, there is also certainly little in the results which negatives its discouraging 
import for Australian policy-makers. The final communiqué did, indeed, make a 
passing reference to the “valuable contribution” to development programmes 
“being received by certain participating countries from outside the region”, A 
reference to Colombo Plan aid is thus impliedly made, and a reference to Aus- 
tralia could be read into this implied reference. But other parts of the long 
communiqué, insofar as they reflected on special Australian interests, did so in 
a manner showing little appreciation of those interests, or of the Australian 
desire to pursue them, as far as possible, consistently with good neighbourliness 
towards South-East Asia. The endorsement of Indonesian claims to Dutch New 
Guinea was (as has been seen) peremptory. ‘The overtone of the attack on 
“colonialism” could not fail to re-echo in Australian ears in the persistent 
criticism from Communist quarters of Australian trusteeship administration. 


IX. Australia and the Review Session of Gatt 

Australia is, of course, not alone among the members of Gatt dissatisfied 
with its operation, nor even in being subject to internal pressure to withdraw 
from the Organisation. In 1947, before the present Government came into office, 
its future members were critical of Australian participation; and the develop- 
ment of Australian trade since Mr. Menzies’ Government was brought to power 
in 1949 has accentuated this dissatisfaction. ‘There has, in particular, been 
increasing concern with the obstacles presented by tariff commitments to 
measures for the development of Australian industry directed to diversification 
of her economy. This has been aggravated by the threat arising from disposals 
of huge American surpluses of agricultural commodities to the export trade in 
primary products, on which, for the foreseeable future at any rate the sound- 
ness of the Australian economy remains still finally dependent. 

Though recognising some benefits from the General Agreement, notably in 
reducing American tariff barriers to the import of Australian wool, the Govern- 
ment had, by 1953, “very nearly reached the conclusion” that Australia would 
fare better without the General Agreement than she fared under it. The Review 
Session of the Gatt Conference, therefore, held at Geneva from 8 November, 
1954, to 7 March, 1955, constituted an important turning-point in the economic 
aspects of Australian foreign policy. In view of the long-standing distrust by 
the members of the present Government, whether in opposition or in office, the 
Review might well have ended in Australian withdrawal from the Agreement. 
The fact that this result did not follow is attributed to concessions made to the 
Australian viewpoint which may prove of major importance both to the Aus- 
tralian internal economy, and to her external economic relations. 

A first Australian objective in the Review was to protect her export earnings, 
dependent as they are upon a few commodities, from unfair trade practices. In 


60See the Jana article cited supra n 10. These are, of course, an elaboration of the Five Prin- 
ciples of Messrs. Nehru and Chou En Lai in their agreement on Tibet. 
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particular, she was concerned with disposal of agricultural surpluses, especially 
by the United States, with inadequate regard to the effect on countries in Aus- 
tralia’s position; and with export subsidies on primary products as practised by 
the Argentine Government with regard to its wheat. 


A second objective of the Australian Government was to maintain the right 
to make its own decisions on import restrictions necessary to protect its economy 
in face of the liability of its export income to violent fluctuations. A third 
objective was to raise to a level more commensurate with current prices the 
margins of preference under the Ottawa Agreements frozen at the initiation of 
Gatt.*! Finally the Australian Government desired to resume a certain flexibility 
of action in giving effect to recommendations of the Australian Tariff Board for 
a higher rate of duty, by securing more flexible procedures for negotiating re- 
lease from bound rates. 

Though these objectives were discussed at the preliminary British Com- 
monwealth talks, it seems clear that no other Commonwealth country regarded 
itself as faced by quite the same problems. Nor, indeed, were the Australian 
claims such as to win support from either of the two main types of economy 
which can marshal substantial support in Gatt. On the other hand, the Australian 
economy is still too undiversified and too dependent on primary products to 
align her with the more industrialised countries seeking lower or more rigidly 
bound tariffs, as well as limits on import restrictions. The rapid development 
of Australian industries, necessary to provide for her growing population, calls 
for protective measures. On the other hand, her high standard of living pre- 
vented her alignment with economically under-developed countries in the current 
use of that phrase. 

In these circumstances, the Government recognised that to secure its objec- 
tives it must secure recognition of the fact that Australia’s legitimate needs 
placed her in a different class from these two main groups, and possibly into a 
separate class, if necessary one that was sui generis. The final decision of the 
Australian Government not to withdraw from Gatt gives a measure of the 
extent to which the Government regarded this recognition as accorded, and its 
objectives as{ achieved, at the end of the Review Session. In fact, the Minister of 
Trade and Customs, Mr. McEwen, whose speech at Geneva on 5 January, 
1955, was thought to foreshadow Australian withdrawal even at that stage, ex- 
pressed himself in his report to Parliament as satisfied that the revised agreement 
was now “dramatically different”. Though obviously not perfect from the Aus- 
tralian standpoint, he thought the revision had a new “quality of balance”. 

The revision, in the Government’s opinion, (1) permits freer use of tariff 
policy to encourage Australia’s rapid development; (2) permits her to impose 
import restrictions necessary to ensure a due balance of payments; (3) increases 
the stability of Australian export trade in primary products by reason, notably, 
of the acceptance by the United States of certain restrictions designed to minimise 


61This arose notably from the fact that the preferences accorded to Australia by the United King- 
dom are mainly specific rates (ie., so many pence per lb.) while preferences accorded to the 
United Kingdom by Australia are mainly ad valorem. 
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injuries to other exporting countries by the mass disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses, and by new restraints on subsidies for exported primary commodities. 
For these reasons, Parliamentary approval for acceptance of the Revised General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, as well as for the separate Agreement on the 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation has been forthcoming, though subject in 
both cases to prior ratifications by both the United Kingdom and the United 
States which are still pending.® 


X. Australia in the Present Phase of Mobile Diplomacy 


The present phase of mobile diplomacy differs from that of 1946-1950, when 
the winding-up of World War II. and the opening of the Cold War took place 
in a long flurry of continuous movement of Foreign Ministers, and roving 
Ambassadors, associated with various aid programmes and the unfolding of the 
Western Alliance to its Nato-Paris Treaty form. 


That earlier phase, however, had two features. It roved for the most part 
internally within each camp.in the East-West struggle, or to the points of 
peripheral struggle, rather than across the Iron Curtain. Further, it was directed 
one way or another to the building or strengthening of one camp against the 
other. It culminated in the ratification of the Paris agreements on West Ger- 
many, preceded characteristically by a veritable fever of capital-hopping tours 
of Mendes-France, Eden and Dulles. 


The present phase of mobile diplomacy is very different. It pays little 
respect, for example, to the Iron Curtain as a barrier. That is obvious from 
rendezvous of Japanese and Russians in London, of Chancellor Adenauer in 
Moscow, of Kruschev and Tito in Belgrade, and of the four Heads of State in 
Geneva. But there are two very different trends even in this contemporary 
diplomatic roving. One is the neutralist-mediatory type of activity such as that 
of Mr. Nehru and his able “trouble-shooter”, Krishna Menon, designed to find 
an acceptable basis of East-West discussion on particular problems, such as 
Korea, Indo-China and now Formosa. Quite a different kind of activity, how- 
ever, seems to be exemplified by the Soviet-Austrian, Soviet-Yugoslav, Soviet- 
Japanese and the projected Soviet-West German talks. These are, in essence, 
attempts to detach segments of the other side’s forces, to seduce or suborn them 
or at least detach them from his cause and attach them to one’s own. We may 
use “subornation” as a generic term for this kind of activity. 


This suborning operation may, of course, operate at several levels. Con- 
ceivably, it might aim at moving a Western ally over into the Soviet military 
camp. ‘Though it might some time come to that in the case of West Germany} 
and Japan, no Soviet hopes could at present be cast on that level. The level is’ 
rather that of winning over the States concerned to approval of Soviet diplomatic 


62For the main Australian statements during the current period, see the proceedings of the Revision 


Session, and Mr. McEwen’s speech in the House of R itati ¥ 
Parl. Debs., 21st Parlt., Ist Session, p. 1407, NERS eee eee a 
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positions on particular questions; or at least of neutralising the diplomatic sup- 
port which Washington might expect from the particular ally. And it is mani- 
fest not merely in mobile diplomacy but in salutary counter-bidding, such as 
the entry of Moscow and Peking into the field of economic aid on the Point 
Four-Colombo Plan model. 


The West as a whole must avoid being either cynical or naive on these mat- 
ters. Suborning mobile diplomats may have an important role in preparing the 
ground for real down-to-earth Four Power efforts at global compromise. Pro 
vided the West itself does its due share (and it does not lack its opportunities), 
the attempt to win over the other’s supporters can operate as itself a kind of 
mediation, pressing the opponent to abate his demands or his obstinacy to a level 
on which he can keep a solid front with his allies, present and hoped for. 

So viewed, the mobile diplomacy of both the neutralist mediators and the 
suborners may be seen as both parts of the present phase of Great Power rela- 
tions, after the boundaries of the respective spheres have for the most part 
settled down, and the debate has opened as to terms on which they will be 
mutually respected. 

What role, if any, can be assumed during this phase by Powers of Australia’s 
modest stature, is debatable. She is, indeed, too solid a member of the Western 
alliance to be the object of subornation. By the same token, she is scarcely in a 
position, as is neutralist India, to play any direct role as mediator between the 
opposing camps. Yet, it does not by any means follow that she is tied to a role 
of passivity and inertia, that she must rest content d la Baldwin to wait and see. 
There is need for active mediation and interpretation, within the Western camp 
itself, especially as regards Anglo-American understanding on matters vital to 
the moral unity of the Western world, both in peace and war. And there is need, 
above all, for mediation between, on the one hand, the Western States and those 
aligned with them, and on the other, the solid core of Asian neutralism. 


The role already assumed by Australia between the main theses of London 
and Washington is implicit in much of the foregoing analysis. There is need for 
its continuance with, perhaps, techniques of growing deliberation and sophistica- 
tion. As to the relations between the West and Asian neutralism, however, there 
may be need for a really radical appraisal of the Australian role. It is clearly 
correct, as Mr. Menzies has observed, that Australian activities under the 
Colombo Plan “have all helped to make our attitude and the integrity of our 
motives better understood and reciprocated in Asia.” Yet it is also clear that 
neither the Commonwealth link, nor the non-political helpfulness of Colombo 
aid, has provided a sufficient bridge between New Delhi and Canberra. Yet, to 
no other Western capital is the building of a bridge more important than it is to 
Canberra; and with no other Western capital does India share such deep 
interests in building it. India holds the only key which will admit Australia to 
the boons as well as the burdens of neighbourliness with Asia. 


While there are some limbs of Australian foreign policy which may brook 
no concessions, even for the sake of such prizes, some of those which stand in the 
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way of this bridge-building are not of that category. It may be that Dr. Victor 
Purcell over-dramatises the alternatives when he advises Australians to “place 
the goodwill of 1,400 million people of Asia before any imagined strategic advan- 
tage which disregards human sentiment.’’®? Any error may rather lie in failure 
to recognise that, for a country placed as is Australia, strategic security also has 
non-military components which may prove decisive. Certainly a sorting out and 
reappraisal of the military and non-military components may well be an urgent 
task of Australian policy-making in the phase which opened with the Big Four 
Conference and the Sino-American Conference at Geneva in July-August, 1955. 


The University of Sydney. 


63Jn his article, “Australia and East Asia,” Meanjin, Vol. 14, No. 1 (1955). 


Exploring the Life of Smuts 


By SIR KEITH HANCOCK 


I Propose to report my mind and mood at the commencement of a task that 
is quite likely to take ten years of my life. What does a craftsman feel, what 
does he do, when he first confronts the materials which for s0 many years to come 
he will be gathering and ordering, hacking, hewing and moulding? 

I had better explain how I came to the task. General Smuts had a very 
special connection with Cambridge and the Cambridge University Press decided, 
after his death, that it ought to publish a “definitive” biography of him— 
“definite” is the word they used, though I can only guess at its meaning and 
don’t very much like what I guess. Anyway, they approached the Smuts family 
and then, with the family’s consent, approached me. I said that I must make 
some enquiries in South Africa before giving my answer. I felt that I could not 
do the work in an atmosphere of embittered controversy. The lifelong political 
enemies of General Smuts were now in power—did they respect his memory or 
did they vilify it? Before leaving London I put this question to a South. African 
who had spent his political life in the anti-Smuts camp. He answered by telling 
me of a talk he once had with a fellow-Nationalist who was denouncing Smuts as 
a traitor and wrecker... 

“But you must admit that he is a great man.” 

“A great villain!” 

“Villain if, you must have it so—but let us both agree on the great.” 

In Cape Town I told this story to Dr. Malan, the persistent and at last the 
triumphant antagonist of General Smuts. He laughed, and began to tell stories 
of his own. They were of the kind that biographers like to write down—stories of 
the little community in the Western Province of Cape Colony into which Malan 
was born a few years after Smuts; of the friendship between their two families; 
of the Sunday School where Smuts, a kind of ‘pupil teacher, taught Malan Holy 
Scripture and some other things; of the village schoolmaster who gave both boys 
their start in life; of the schoolmaster’s widow who is still alive and who for forty 
years kept writing to her husband’s two most famous pupils; of Victoria College, 
Stellenbosch, where Smuts, already in his third year, introduced freshman Malan 
into the debating society and other student activities. In these nostalgic memories 
of boyhood and youth the Prime Minister forgot the bitter antagonisms of four 
decades. “We had different ideas; but we were both South Africans. He was a 
very great South African.” Thus from the Prime Minister and others’ I discovered 
that party hatred would be no obstacle to my work. The biography could be 
written. But could a foreigner write it? To my surprise I found that nobody 
who was not a foreigner could write it. For the opponents of Smuts, as well as 
his friends, have the custody of important biographical materials, and they would 
never combine to help any South African biographer, who might bring historical 
grist to the wrong party mill... Heaven knows to what mill I shall bring my 
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While still engaged on these quasi-diplomatic transactions I was exploring 
the sources. I found that all South Africa is gushing with sources for the Life of 
Smuts. In every district of every province you will find people who treasure 
letters he wrote to them or are ready to recall—sometimes perhaps to embellish— 
talks they held or experiences they shared with him. Some of his associates or 
assistants retain notes or memoranda that he drafted; one of his secretaries, 
Mr. Henry Cooper, has an immense collection of Smuts papers for the period of 
the Second World War. Then there are the records of the United Party, not to 
mention the official records that have already passed to the South African Archives 
or are still in the keeping of Departments of the Union Government. I gathered 
information about all these classes of record. But what I most wanted to see were 
the papers he left behind him in his own house. I knew that Mrs. Smuts, through- 
out her married life, had collected material likely to help her husband’s biographer: 
among other things, she had pasted into books every press report of his words 
or deeds that she could lay her hands on. These volumes of press cuttings—they 
run into hundreds—are bound to be an immense help in getting the chronology 
straight; but of course there is a big difference between the words that journalists 
put into a man’s mouth and the thoughts that occupy his mind. It was my hope 
to find in the papers in his home the imprint of his mind. 

Before describing the papers I must say something about the home. A man 
needs a continuing home, and a roomy one, if he is to leave behind him a full 
record of his thoughts and deeds. What chance has he got of leaving such a 
record if his life is just one damned maisonette after another? Mrs. Smuts might 
have complained in the early years of her marriage that her life was one damned 
trek after another. The young couple first set up home together in raw Johannes- 
burg. They had their first children there, a twin boy and girl who both died about 
one month old. When young Smuts became President Kruger’s State Attorney, 
they moved to a roomy house in Sunnyside, a suburb of Pretoria. Then the 
Anglo-Boer War—“our second war of independence” Mrs. Smuts still calls it— 
brought another and more painful upheaval; when the British entered Pretoria 
he rode out on commando and she was taken with many other Boer women into 
detention at Maritzburg. Their third child, a boy of 16 months, had died before 
the war swept them apart. When the war was over and Crown Colony govern- 
ment established they moved back to Sunnyside. More children came and this 
time survived. ‘He practised at the Bar, made some money, bought some farms. 
For his farm “Doornkloof” in the township of Irene, near Pretoria, he bought a 
large structure of wood and corrugated iron that the British had built during the 
war as a club house for officers. You might think it a makeshift home, but when 
they moved into it Mrs. Smuts begged her husband never to ask her to move again. 
They never did move again. As the family grew they added room to room around 
the old club house. While the children were young Mrs. Smuts stayed at home. 
Later on, as her husband’s ally in the political contest, she got to know the con- 
stituencies of the Transvaal and other Provinces; as Prime Minister’s wife she 
had to reside intermittently at Groote Schur in Cape Town; during the Second 
World War she once flew north to the South African forces in Libya. She followed 
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her husband no further into the wider world. Why need she, when all the world 
came, sooner or later, to Doornkloof? Doornkloof was always there for her 
husband to come back to. It is a Boer home on a Boer farm. 

Smuts was an authentic Boer, but of course a most unusual one. You can 
see this even before you enter the house; it is surrounded by trees (and on the 
farm you can reckon in tens of thousands the trees he planted) but there is no 
garden because he did not like tame flowers. Inside, the most unusual thing is 
the accumulation of books. They have overflowed from the large study at the 
back of the house along the passages into the family rooms. Later on I shall have 
to pay a good deal of attention to those books but on my first visit to 
Doornkloof I could spare little time for them. My immediate quarry during that 
fortnight was thirty-nine boxes that had been brought into the study for my wife 
and me to examine. They were of various shapes and sizes; some were immense 
wooden packing cases, others were large or small tin boxes, a few were of card- 
board. These boxes contain the intimate papers of General Smuts. My wife and 
I, working very hard (but still leaving time for talk with Mrs. Smuts and other 
members of the family) could dono more than compile the first rough guide to 
their contents. It is the guide to a treasure house. 

To give some impression of this treasure I have looked up my notes about 
the contents of two medium-sized boxes which had been put side by side, as I 
remember well, at the back of the study close to the General’s great square desk. 
They contained hundreds of letters written to him throughout a half-century, 
from the peace of Vereeniging almost to the month of his death—letters from 
Louis Botha and other comrades in battle; from “pro-Boers” like Miss Emily 
Hobhouse and J. A. Hobson; from leading statesmen of the pre-Union period such 
as De Villiers and Merriman, Schreiner and Rose Innis; from Patrick Duncan, 
Robert Brand, Lionel Curtis and other members of the Milner kindergarten; 
from F. S. Malan, Denys Reitz, J. H. Hofmeyr and many other colleagues in 
government and opposition throughout four decades of political struggle in the 
Union; from statesmen of the English-speaking world such as Winston Churchill, 
L. S. Amery and Cordell Hull; from J. M. Keynes, J. J. Thompson, C. E. Raven 
and other luminaries of Cambridge (and not of Cambridge alone); from con- 
tinental savants like Adler who wanted to discuss his book Holism and Evolution 
or get it translated; from young authors asking him to write prefaces to their 
books and from many ordinary people thanking him for acts of kindness. Mixed 
up with this immensely rich assortment of in-letters.is much writing of his own— 
notebooks of his student days (I shall refer to them later on); drafts and the 
final typescript of his unpublished book on Walt Whitman; some unfinished 
Memories of the Boer War whose opening paragraphs are thrilling to read; 
manuscript and typescript drafts of Holism; notes and studies that grew into 
Climate and Man in South Africa, a famous and fruitful scientific paper of the 
early nineteen-thirties; notes and memoranda of great historical importance on 
many political problems in many periods—the Government of the ‘Transvaal, 
Chinese Labour, South African Railways and Customs, the Union of South Africa, 
the Imperial War Cabinet, Ireland, the Peace of Versailles. 
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I have taken a sample from two boxes only out of the thirty-nine—just 
enough to illustrate the richness of this collection of papers. But it is not a well 
proportioned collection, still less a comprehensive one. Whereas Mr. Mackenzie 
King, as I have recently discovered, took pains to retain every scrap of paper on 
which he ever scribbled with the stub of a pencil—not to mention all the paper 
and cardboard that was addressed to him throughout his long life—General Smuts 
kept at Doornkloof no more paper than naturally came to rest there. It may 
perhaps be inferred that Mr. King was preoccupied with his own niche in history 
and that General Smuts was not. The sample list that I have just put together 
includes many letters that Smuts received but none that he wrote, for it was his 
custom to the very end to write in his own hand without keeping copies. If there- 
fore his biographer were to write a Life on the basis of the materials at Doorn- 
kloof, it would be very different from the Life of Mackenzie King that we may 
someday expect; or, to cite a more famous contemporary example, it would be 
the very reverse of Mr. Churchill’s History of the Second World War, which 
tells a great deal about the letters, telegrams and directives that went out from 
No. 10 Downing Street and the War Room at Great George Street but tells far 
less about what came in. 

My first duty is to bring: in as many as possible of the letters General Smuts 
wrote—originals where I can secure them but otherwise copies. I have begun 
the search and up to the present have had almost unbelievable good fortune. 
My second duty is to create an orderly Archive, or rather to promote its creation, 
for the brunt of the work must fall upon a skilled archivist working in the Union 
itself. To the Doornkloof papers, which are in great confusion, must be added 
everything that can be collected in South Africa and overseas; the whole collec- 
tion must then be classified and arranged in boxes, catalogued and indexed. This 
work demands reliable sponsorship and careful organisation; a Smuts Archive 
Trust has been set up and I must account to the Trust for my stewardship. The 
work costs money; Mr. Jan Smuts and the Nuffield Foundation have given it. 
My South African colleague, Dr. Jean van der Poel of the University of Cape 
Town, is now hard at work with one assistant. Later on I hope to join her for as 
much time as I can get free. Whereas in Ottawa ten Canadians have been work- 
ing already for seven years on the Mackenzie King papers and seem well set for 
another seven, we three—two South Africans and one Australian—are planning to 
complete the Smuts Archive within three years. I think we shall succeed. 

In my opinion the Archive matters a great deal more than the biography I 
have promised to write. There have been half-a-dozen biographers before me 
and there will be others to follow; biographers come and go; but a great collection 
of primary material is an enduring thing. I may wish to publish a selection of 
this material—perhaps half-a-dozen volumes of the Letters and Papers of General 
Smuts. His own words are likely to commemorate him more effectively than my 
book. Still, I have promised to write the book andi I have begun to think about 
its design. Every craftsman will testify that the collection of materials and the 
handling of them are not two completely separate activities. The historian or 
biographer starts thinking about his evidence from the very first day on which 
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he starts gathering it. Very soon he begins to map out, if only in a preliminary 
way, paths of enquiry that he proposes to follow. I shall now explore a path 
which I think may lead me into the highroad of my Life of Smuts. 


Let me name this path “The Education of Jan Smuts,” giving to education 
the large meaning that Henry Adams gave it in his famous book—a man’s attempt 
throughout his whole life to find sense and significance in the universe and his 
own relation to it. No doubt the attempt begins without self-conscious purpose 
and long before full manhood in the child’s early striving to adjust himself to his 
parents, their household and the surrounding landscape and society. I have read 
something and shall read much more about life in the Western Province of the 
Cape to which the Smuts family belonged; but I shall find few direct traces of the 
boyhood experience that I would wish to follow so closely. According to the 
custom of that time and society, the eldest boy of the family received schooling 
for the ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church while the other children stayed 
on the farm. Jan Christian Smuts stayed on the farm until he was twelve or 
thereabouts. His eldest brother died then and he was at once sent off to 
Mr. Stoffberg’s school at Riebeck West. 


I believe that his early un-bookish years were a valuable part of his education. 
I have already mentioned his practice in later years of buying farms with the 
money he made at the Bar and it seems reasonable to suppose that the early years 
he spent on his father’s farm may. have helped to imbue him with his moderate 
but practical sense of property—not to seek great possessions, but to gain and 
hold that sufficiency of this world’s goods which enables a man to pursue without 
distraction the work to which he feels himself called. A firmer inference, I be- 
lieve, can be made from the spacious sun-soaked landscape of valley and hill upon 
which every door of his father’s house opened. It was this landscape, surely, 
that first awakened in him that deep attachment to nature—above all to South 
African nature—which throughout his life was his most permanent refreshment 
and the illuminator of his imagination. From the farmhouse outside Riebeck West 
the path of his mind runs, faintly at first, to vague questionings of the universe 
and its meaning like those of the boy Waldo in Olive Schreiner’s romantic novel; 
from these questionings it runs straight and clear through many decades of 
experience and study both to the ambitious philosophy of nature embodied in his 
Holism and to his patient observations of South African grasses. 


There is still another reason why those early years on the farm were not time 
wasted. It sometimes happens that a boy who comes late to print takes to it with 
passionate avidity. This the young Smuts certainly did, both at the school in 
Riebeck West and at Victoria College, Stellenbosch. His memory, hitherto lightly 
burdened, now seemed able to carry any burden; his mind rapidly absorbed new 
knowledge and arranged it in orderly relation with the knowledge his memory 
held. This persistence and resilience of memory and mind remained with him 
throughout his life. Here, I think, is the clue to a puzzle which worried me when 
I first explored his papers. How did he find time to range so wide? How could 
one and the same man be at the same time Prime Minister, the active head of 
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three or more departments, a vehement party fighter, a crusader of the Common- 
wealth, a climber of mountains, a collector of grasses and an assiduous letter 
writer? How did he find the long hours in which to correspond with scores of 
people about the shape of the world to come; the immediate vicissitudes of South 
African and world politics; the philosophy of nature and man; South African 
botany; Biblical and Shakespearean scholarship; the new books to which he was 
writing prefaces; the daily sorrows and joys of his family, of his friends and the 
officials who served him? Some of these officials have answered this question 
for me in terms which I feel sure would not have surprised Mr. Stoffberg, his 
schoolmaster far back in the eighteen-eighties. He worked at his desk, they told 
me, with knife-like sharpness and speed. Speed was the natural endowment of his 
mind and it never went to waste through lack of clear direction. His education 
was a sustained search for compass bearings both to the near and to the far. 


Many of his student notebooks are still preserved at Doornkloof. ‘There 
is a notebook with long lists of Greek words—the tradition is that he mugged 
up his first examination in Greek in a week’s fanatical work. He did not, how- 
ever, like most muggers-up, forget it all the next week; the Greek Testament 
remained his companion for life. He filled another notebook with German words 
and ten years later when he was riding on commando he carried in his saddle 
bags a volume of Kant—though his life-long exemplar of the German genius 
was Goethe. Side by side with the notebooks which record his linguistic struggles 
and his reflections on great books of German or English literature are other note- 
books full of mathematical equations, chemical formule, mineralogy and thermo- 
dynamics. The education offered at Victoria College, Stellenbosch, was broad 
based in the Scottish tradition; he broadened it still further by taking degrees 
both in Arts and Science. It may seem absurd to look for gaps in so comprehen- 
sive a training, but the one subject conspicuously absent is economics; it remained 
absent throughout his! life and I have a feeling that this one, blind spot or patch 
of indifference has cost South Africa dear. But of course he had to prepare him- 
self to make a living. At Cambridge, whither he went in 1891 on a meagre 
scholarship, he explored a new path, that of the professional lawyer. Again his 
concentration was fierce; among his notebooks are graphs showing the hours of 
work he did daily throughout the Cambridge years. The graphs never sag, the 
notebooks grow bulkier, some of them contain veritable treatises. No wonder 
1894 came to be known in the tradition of Cambridge lawyers as Smuts’ year. 
Did any of the lawyers know that in the same year he was far advanced in a 
book which he called Walt Whitman: A Study in Personality? This book, com- 
mended by George Meredith but rejected by the publishers, contained the seeds 
of thought which flowered thirty years later in Holism and Evolution. 


Let me now jump forward these thirty years. The publication of such a book 
under such a name is surely an astonishing event. Here is a man of action who 
has committed himself to a daring adventure of thought. He is a man who has 
never known leisure—who married almost as soon as his student days were over 
and earned a living for his wife and children; who rushed into politics, became 
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a Minister in Kruger’s defiant republic before he was thirty, took arms as a 
guerilla leader and endured on the veld two years of extreme hardship and 
danger; who after defeat re-established himself in civilian life, made some money, 
bought some land, and took the first opportunity of returning to politics; who 
contended with the British for a self-governing Transvaal and took high office 
when self-government came; who after struggling and toiling for the Union of 
South Africa carried the main burden of organising its administration; who 
fought against rebels in the Union, fought against German armies in two African 
campaigns, fought against Germany in the British War Cabinet, fought for what 
he conceived to be a just peace in Europe and a new order of international 
morality; who after all these struggles returned home to find himself almost at 
once Prime Minister in a community rumbling with revolution. That a man 
whose life has been so crowded with action should carry in his head a synthesis 
of science and philosophy throughout the age that stretches from Darwin to 
Einstein; that, within a year or two of losing office and while he is actively leading 
the opposition in Parliament and the constituencies, he should make his synthesis 
articulate in a book—this, surely, is heroic. 


The biographer of Smuts might leave it at that. He might say that his theme 
is the man’s hercism, not his thought. Holism and Evolution would then become 
a spirited sideshow in a life whose heroism found an expression essentially 
political, The temptation is great—but the biographer who yielded to it would 
be condemned by the testimony of his own hero. In his book, Smuts looked for 
bridges of continuity which might bring together in an unbroken evolutionary 
story inorganic matter, organic matter, mind and personality. Personality was not 
just stuck on at the end for the sake of artistic completeness; it was the very 
centre of his coherent universe, the starting point and also the goal of the 
philosophic quest to which he declared himself committed when he launched him- 
self at the age of 25 upon his exploration of Walt Whitman. In that exciting 
reconnaissance, as later in his mature book, he advanced his subordinate 
hypotheses cautiously; but one master hypothesis became so much his faith that 
it determined the architecture and the very imprint of his thought. Throughout 
the evolutionary process he saw everywhere at work an holistic, whole-making 
activity. It was the structure and activity of the whole that gave meaning 
to the behaviour of the parts, whether they were the parts of an atom or of 
a cell or of a human person. He himself was a person of many parts and his 
biographer must understand them all and the mannner of their combination. 
Politics, of course, became his most continuous activity and will therefore be most 
prominent in the biography, but they must be related to the other activities in 
which his personality expressed and engaged itself—his love of exercise, his 
delight in nature, his study of grasses, his delight in reading, above all his pur- 
suit of philosophy. He believed himself to be deeply engaged in man’s effort 
to understand the principle and pattern of the universe. His biographer must 
therefore do his best to plot the main curves of scientific thought at the time when 
Smuts was writing his book and to find out whether or not his thought was 
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moving along the lines of these curves. I do not think that I can shirk this task, 
though I know myself to be badly prepared for it. 


General Smuts regarded his Holism merely as the beginning of an adventure 
in thought. He would have written more volumes on the same theme if politics 
and war had allowed him some respite. His education, which I have been inter- 
preting as the deepening and broadening of his mind and its interests, never 
came to a stop. He was always finding new things to explore. In the nineteen- 
twenties it was botany; in the nineteen-thirties it was African archaeology and 
pre-history; in the nineteen-forties—but let me illustrate his ceaseless self-schooling 
by a letter he wrote to a Somersetshire friend while he was attending a session 
of the U.N. Assembly in 1947. It was a bad time; things were going wrong with 
U.N. as they had gone wrong with the League of Nations; moreover, his own 
country was under attack in the Assembly. In his letter he discussed these dif- 
ficulties, and then went on (as he often did when writing to his friend) to talk 
about his bedside reading. Usually it was not the new books that he read before 
going to sleep or when he woke up in the small hours, but his familiar favourites 
—the Bible, Browning, Goethe, Shelley, Emily Bronte, or one of his botany books. 
This time, his bedside book for some months past had been the complete works 
of Shakespeare. By assiduous and careful reading of the plays, without any aid 
from commentaries, he had brought himself to the point of believing that he 
could separate the original creative Shakespeare in each play from the borrowings 
and botchings. He exclaimed: “I could be a Shakespeare scholar!” We may 
think such confidence naive; but what shall we say of the zest and concentration 
with which this old warrior attacks even his bedside reading and envisages in 
his late seventies a new and vast enterprise of research? 


But I must return to an earlier period of his life and ask some new ques- 
tions. Education does not mean merely the growth of a man’s mind; it means 
also the growth of his affections and sympathies. In the lives of most of us 
these two aspects are so intertwined that it is almost impossible to separate 
them and I have already suggested that both the poetical quality in Smuts and 
his scientific curiosity were deeply rooted in his boyhood attachment to his own 
South African soil. He loved the place—but did he love the people? Many South 
Africans, including one or two of his biographers, have been prone to paint him 
as a man of restricted sympathies and cold affections, at college the unapproach- 
able bookworm, in politics the aloof autocrat—what a contrast between Smuts, 
impatiently driving ahead to clear up an abuse or iron out a muddle, and Kruger, 
who would talk and smoke and drink coffee by the hour with any old Boer who 
looked in on him! What a contrast between this hurrying, inhuman Smuts and 
the genial, understanding Botha! Smuts, the legend says, had no time for people. 
Now of course he was a fanatical worker and passionately conscious of the tasks 
that he had to do and never would do unless he fended off interruptions; from the 
time when he cleaned up the police in Kruger’s Transvaal to the time when he 
led a divided country against Hitler and Mussolini his whole life was a succession 
of urgent tasks calling for intense concentration. Concentration was his habit, it 
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was himself. Hence his famous drumming of the fingers when a caller stayed too 
long or lapsed into small talk, even intelligent small talk. Certainly, there were 
lots of people he had no time for. But for some people he had time and even a 
lot of time. More than most men, he had time for very young children—black 
children as well as the white ones. He had time for the detectives appointed to 
guard him during the Second World War, and even educated one or two of them 
to enjoy the twelve mile walk from Irene to Pretoria. He had time for old com- 
rades of the commando days, for the civil servants who supported him in depart- 
ments of State, for his private secretaries, and for his office typists; among his 
papers at Doornkloof there are scores of letters from people such as these, thank- 
ing him for kindnesses large and small. He had a great deal of time for younger 
people setting cut along a new path of action or thought—for the newly elected 
M.P., the student attacking a new problem of research, the young author pro- 
ducing his first book. 


I think it probable that he gave his sympathy most readily and most deeply 
to people who made contact at one point or another with his intellect. I also 
think it probable that this distribution of his sympathy produced political con- 
sequences. For his intellect moved in a world where English was the convenient 
medium of communication. As the years advanced, letters in Afrikaans became a 
rarity in his private correspondence. According to his own conceptions of 
nationality and citizenship, this fact had no political implications: he spoke 
Afrikaans in his own household, he used it in public business according to the 
letter and the spirit of the rules laid down for a bilingual State: what more could 
be demanded of any citizen? In law, nothing more could be demanded, but in 
politics a great deal more was demanded. General Smuts would have liked to 
take language out of politics; he upheld a Swiss or Canadian conception of 
loyalty—the loyalty of diverse cultural groups to their constitution, their home- 
land and the other things they held in common. Had such a conception prevailed 
in South Africa, language would have become (for politics but not for culture) 
“a thing indifferent.” But the opponents of Smuts felt themselves entrusted with 
a mission that was both political and cultural; as champions of Afrikanerdom in 
all its manifestations they could not help emphasising the things that divided 
Afrikaans-speaking and English-speaking South Africans. Language was the most 
immediate of these things and it was deeply symbolical; the competition of 
mother-tongues was intertwined with a conflict of traditions and programmes— 
at the risk of over-simplifying, we may call it the conflict between Cape liberalism 
and the Voortrekker ideal. Smuts tried to insist that there was no identity, 
not even an approximation between the competition of languages and the conflict 
of values. There was reason in what he said—but from decade to decade this 
reason lost ground in the constituencies. In the days when Smuts joined Botha 
in founding Het Volk nobody would have looked forward to a time when the 
English-speaking South Africans would be the main body of his political follow- 


ing. Yet so it came to pass. 
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Precisely how it came to pass I am still so far from understanding that I 
ought really to put a question mark against each of the explanations that I have 
just suggested. I can imagine other explanations in which historical circumstance 
would displace biography: for example, if Hertzog and Smuts introduced in their 
different colonies education bills of a different linguistic emphasis, we may say 
that the nationalism of language was practical policy in the predominantly 
Afrikaans-speaking Free State but quite impossible in the linguistically mixed 
Transvaal. Or we may. recall the educational situation during Smuts’ boyhood in 
the Cape, when English was the language of the schools and from the schools 
was working back into the homes and when Stellenbosch had not yet become a 
hearth of Afrikaner culture. General Smuts’ patriotism, we may argue, was 
inevitably the patriotism of place rather than of language, because 1870, not 
1880 or 1890, was the year of his birth at Riebeck West. 


But the year of Dr. Malan’s birth at Riebeck West was 1874. Obviously, 
historical circumstance will not explain everything. Smuts was not merely a pro- 
duct of his country’s history; he was also a maker of it. We must therefore return 
to the making of his own mind. Cambridge had a share in that. What did 
Cambridge mean to him? One of his biographers (Crafford, p. 30) wrote in 1948: 


“He never was part of the University nor did its spirit ever enter into him, 
so that today he has no cherished memories of his life there.” 


Here again the legend reappears—the aloof young man immersed in his books, 
concentrated on his advancement, indifferent to the surrounding scene and to the 
surrounding people. But I should expect a rather more complicated interplay 
between the place and the man. Let me take up the story at the other end of 
his life. When Cambridge decided in 1948 that it wanted him as Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor was Dr. Raven, the head of his old College and his friend 
throughout the previous twenty years. Smuts was then at Cape Town and Raven 
decided to speak to him over the long distance telephone. His call came through 
in the morning and he was told that it would have to be postponed—‘General 
Smuts is climbing Table Mountain.” He spoke to the General in the evening. 
When he explained his business, he heard over the telephone a sharp intake of- 
breath, a brief silence, and then—‘This is an important matter. I shall have to 
consider very carefully before I can give you my answer...” A pause fol- 
lowed .. . “But I think I know what the answer will be.” Next morning the 
Field Marshal rang through to say that he accepted. A few months later he 
was due to appear in Cambridge for the ceremony of installation and an arduous 
week of festivities, ceremonies and official business. On the very eve of his 
arrival, the South African electors rejected him, his government and party and 
the vision of South African destiny that he had held before them ever since the 
Union. It was no ordinary defeat and it left him so badly shaken that Raven 
wondered, when he saw him, whether he would be able to get through the week’s 
programme. But a start had to be made at once. A luncheon for the Fellows 
of Christ’s College had been arranged in the Combination Room. In the quad- 
rangle the servants had been lined up; Smuts had known some of them for 
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twenty years or more and he stopped to chat with them. Then, as the Vice- 
Chancellor escorted him through the hall, the undergraduates rose and gave him 
a cheer. Soon he was talking animatedly with the dons. Before luncheon was 
over, Dr. Raven had begun to think that it was not the Chancellor but the Vice- 
Chancellor who would be hard put to survive the strenuous week ahead. 


Does a scene like this tally with the story that Cambridge made no appeal 
to his heart? Of course, it sometimes happens that a man in his mature years 
takes delight in things that left him cold when he was young; but it will take a 
lot to convince me that Cambridge left the young Smuts completely cold. Such 
evidence as I have so far collected suggests that the reserve which people observed 
in him was not indifference. A few of his contemporaries survive and have 
written to me about him; a few of his own letters to fellow students survive. 
With one of the dons of his College, Wolstenholme, he made a deep and con- 
tinuing friendship which supported him ‘along the path of thought that led from 
Walt Whitman to Holism. Year by year there came to him by post from Wolsten- 
holme the books and articles he needed for his adventure of ideas. Thus Cam- 
bridge remained close to him even in South Africa. 


In “the education of Jan Smuts” I seem to have discovered two contrasted 
movements, a thesis and antithesis in the making of his mind: on the one hand 
an intense feeling for his own place—boyhood at Riebeck West, the commando 
days, Doornkloof, Table Mountain, South African grasses, unflinching commit- 
ment to the political struggle in the Union: on the other hand his absorption in 
a wide world of imagination and thought—Cambridge, Goethe and Walt Whit- 
man, Holism and Evolution, the Commonwealth of Nations and the League of 
Nations. From the Jameson Raid to the Peace of Vereeniging there was violent 
collision between these two movements of his mind and affections; Riebeck West 
and Cambridge were at war with each other. What he achieved thereafter was 
synthesis, an enduring treaty of peace between the warring factions within himself. 
In this achievement the education of Jan Smuts merged with the political history 
of South Africa and of the Commonwealth of Nations. The decisive years, it 
seems to me, are from 1904 to 1906. These years are plentifully documented. 

When I began this paper I had no other purpose than to describe some docu- 
ments. But to describe documents is to arrange them and to arrange them is 
to assess their significance, no matter how tentative the assessment may be. 
Consequently, from my first purpose a second one has emerged, perhaps without 
my intending it. I have been making a plan of work and committing myself, 
provisionally at least, to a theory. A passion for synthesis governed the life of 
General Smuts. Should this theory prove true, it would go far to explain both 
the heroism and the tragedy of his endeavour. 
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Nationalism and Politics 
in Australia before 1855 


“Outside of nationality there is neither art, 


nor truth, nor life—there is nothing.”—I. S. Turgenev. By ROBIN GOLLAN 


Tue traditional picture of the awakening of Australian national consciousness 
is substantially correct. As outlined for discussion by Vance Palmer it runs 
something like this. In the ’eighties and ’nineties of last century, “a scattered 
people, with origins in all corners of the British Islands and in Europe, had a 
sudden vision of themselves as a nation, with a character of their own and an 
historic role to play.”1 The evidence of the awakening is both cultural and 
political. The birth of an Australian literary and artistic tradition, differing in 
a number of ways from that of any other country, is associated with the political 
awakening of the masses of the people and the establishment of a national state. 
It is the national ethos that invests all of these developments with a certain unity. 
In all of them democracy, egalitarianism, optimism are equated with Australianism. 
If the picture has been distorted it is because too much emphasis has been placed 
on a decade and too little on what preceded it. For the first flowering was the 
result of a hundred years of growth. 


Australian nationalism, like that of every other nation, is rooted in social 
history. In one sense the roots lie shallow because the soil is thin. But in a larger 
sense they are deep rooted in the history of the British Isles. At the moment of 
awakening, Australian nationalists emphasised what was new. But however much 
they protested, the old was there too, as a living positive thing in the institutions 
and values brought and adopted, and as a negative thing in those superseded and 
rejected, things that were often enough a part of a falling trend in Britain too. 


The full story of the growth of the Australian ethos will not be told until a 
great deal more is known of our social history, of the day to day lives of the 
people, and the ways in which they responded to the pressures of nature and 
society on them. Margaret Kiddle, Russell Ward and many others are at the 
present time working on this. But much still remains to be done. 


One thing that is becoming clear, however, is that the social attitudes which 
had hardened in a century of life in Australia, and which found expression in 
formal literature and political policies in the ’eighties, were largely a product of 
the back country.2 The way of life they reflected and idealised was no longer 
typical of the life of the majority of the people, nor perhaps had it ever been. But 
in the eighties these attitudes, in the process of becoming the national myth, 
struck responsive chords amongst both townsmen and bushmen who were reacting 


1The Legend of the Nineties, M.U.P., 1954, p.9. 
2See Russell Ward, Felons and Folksongs, an article based: on two lectures given under the auspices 
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to the political pressures which were creating a labour movement and a national 
state. ‘The social developments which had been going on for a hundred years, 
influenced by, but remote from, the main political arena in the cities, became in 
the ’eighties a profoundly important fact in politics. 


Thus, in the history of Australian nationalism, there appear to be at least 
two strands which do not come together fully until the ’eighties. On the one hand 
there is the evolution of a distinctive way of life and of looking at things, to 
which the bush made the greatest contribution; on the other, the growth of 
political institutions which were made and worked mainly by the men of the cities, 
or of men living a great part of their lives in the cities. It is not the purpose of 
this article to attempt to follow the evolution of behaviour from convict and 
overseer, shepherd and flockmaster, selector and squatter, to the bushmen whom 
William Lane addressed in the columns of the Worker, and Lawscn captured in 
the columns of the Bulletin. But it is to look at the politics of the first sixty odd 
years to see how far the politically articulate in Australia were expressing a 
national viewpoint at this time. The findings are in the main negative, but the 
enquiry permits a discussion of some components of evolving Australian 
nationalism which have been lost sight of by those who either accept or reject 
uncritically the estimate that the men of the ’eighties and ’nineties made of them- 
selves. 


Twenty-five years ago Hancock pointed out the significance of the fact that 
the whole of Australian history lies within the period! since the French Revolution 
and the Industrial Revolution. In Europe in the nineteenth century, as in Asia 
to-day, economic and political forces shaped historic traditions and cultures into 
potent nationalist movements whose objectives were political. As seen by Namier, 
“the political problems of the European continent in the nineteenth century were 
posed by the French Revolution; and the basic change which it ushered in was 
the transition from dynastic to national sovereignty, and a progressive widening 
of the “political nation’ from the privileged orders to democracy, till the nation 
came to comprise, in theory at least, the entire people.”* Democracy assumes a 
community and during the nineteenth century the limit of the political community 
was increasingly the nation—a community normally limited geographically, with 
recognisable common interests, and a common culture. The nation and the 
sovereign people contemplated in democratic theory were the same, and nation- 
alism was the identification of personal interests, aspirations and values with the 
nation. Within this context conflicting interests and opinions strove for recog- 
nition as the genuine expression of the essentially national. In the outcome in the 
nineteenth century it was political democracy which won the day but only after a 
long drawn struggle with its opponents. 

Carlton Hayes distinguishes four political nationalist forms which competed 
for the mind of the nineteenth century, of which three are important for our pur- 
poses. He calls them Jacobin, traditional and liberal nationalism. Nationalism 


3Sir Lewis Namier, Basic Factors in Nineteenth-Century European History, London, 19535) Dies 
4Carlton J. H. Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, New York, 1931. 
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was an essential component of the belief of the men who made the French Revolu- 
tion and which, involuntarily assisted by their enemies, they sought, with remark: 
able success, to make the belief of the French people. Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity were not merely abstract principles nor concrete rights, they were felt 
to be an emanation of the essence of the nation. Jacobin nationalism was the 
cohesive emotional force which roused and unified the French to defend the 
revolution and to defend the both real and mystical entity, the nation. The 
opponents of democracy were the enemies of the people and the enemies of 
France. Although national, it was an exportable commodity, and the red hot 
ploughshare which the French Revolution drew through the history of America,® 
whose soil had been prepared by its own revolution, penetrated the surface of 
every European country, and the extensions of Europe overseas. It posed the 
problem of what is the nation and who are the interpreters of its interests? The 
Jacobins gave a democratic answer, even though much of its democracy was lack- 
ing in the caricature of Jacobinism which the armies of Napoleon carried through 
Europe. Edmund Burke gave another answer and it was his which dominated 
what little coherent political thinking was done in Australia up to 1850. 


Traditional nationalism is Hayes’ term for the Whig and aristocratic reaction 
to Jacobinism. It sought in traditional practices, rights, privileges and duties, a 
nationalist justification of non-democratic government. Against the natural rights 
asserted by the revolutionaries it posed present rights sanctioned less by reason 
than by history—and an interpretation of history in which even revolutions became 
conservative. In Burke’s classic formulation, “the very idea of the fabrication of 
a new government is enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the 
period of the Revolution and we do now wish, to derive all we possess as an 
inheritance from our forefathers.” 


Both Jacobinism and traditionalism assumed an organic society in which the 
individual was but a part of a larger entity, within which he realised his highest 
potentialities. They both called up the most profound emotions to defend or 
advance opposing political positions. Standing midway between the extremes was 
liberalism which in moments of decision veered towards either one or the other. 
Less romantic, less historical and more rational, liberalism recognised nationalism 
but rarely evoked it. In England there was little need to, as the political prin- 
ciples for which the English middle class strove in the nineteenth century were 
realisable within the limits of a nation which had been more unified for a longer 
time than any other in Europe. Within England they assumed the general superi- 
ority of their own institutions which merely needed to be reformed to be made 
perfect. English liberals accepted both the inevitability and desirability of the 
growth of the demand for national. independence in other countries. On occasion 
they supported its manifestation with enthusiasm and were only blind to it when 
it cut across their immediate interests. : 


One can scarcely expect any clear expression of a nationalist political position 
in the first sixty years in Australia. But, within thirty years of the foundation, 
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visitors were noting distinctive physical characteristics and commenting on the 
differences between parents and children. The colonial born, like Benjamin 
Singleton, constable of Patrick’s Plains, were resentful of the newcomers who 
were receiving more privileges from the government than they. In the bush, 
many of the attitudes and values which were more than half a century later to be 
written into the national tradition by Lawson, Furphy and the others, were already 
half formed in the ’thirties.7. And in the ’forties in Victoria and certainly earlier 
in New South Wales the life of the squatter was rapidly changing the values of 
Scottish or English migrant.® 


But at the level of politics there is little that is peculiarly Australian. Specific- 
ally political assumptions are English, Irish or Scottish and until 1850 the hustings 
are dominated by Whigs who find the justification for their demands in terms 
no different, from those defended by Burke in 1790. 


In the long drawn out campaign for trial by jury, control of the Crown Lands 
and representative and responsible government, reform is sought in the name of 
“the rights and liberties of Englishmen.” In 1819 the free inhabitants of Sydney, 
led by Sir John Jamison, petitioned the throne as “Englishmen, the sons of Eng- 
lishmen, with all the habits and feelings of Englishmen,’® for trial by jury, the 
removal of restrictions on trade and the establishment of a distillery. In the 
same year William Charles Wentworth forcefully put before the British Govern- 
ment a claim for political institutions analogous to those of England—“institutions 
which have been the main cause of her own internal happiness and prosperity.’’!° 
This is the continuing refrain. The language is often violent, but it is the violence 
of the Whig thundering against autocratic government and demanding the restora- 
tion of historic rights. 

The petition of 1827 soliciting trial by jury and taxation by representation, 
urged that “the time has at length arrived, when (the petitioners) humbly hope 
to be liberated from all disfranchisements, to be placed on the same footing as 
all other of your Majesty’s plantations settled by British subjects, and together 
with the liberty of the Press, which they already enjoy, to be re-invested with 
those other imprescriptive Rights of Englishmen, Trial by Jury and Taxation 
by Representation.”1! In the heated atmosphere of the meetings which prepared 
the petition of 1833 it is still the control of the purse that is emphasised.? In 
1842 it is the same, and leaving aside the specific grievances involved in the 
agitation of 1844 against Gipps’ Land Regulations,* the ultimate indignity felt 
by the Squatters’ Council was that 'the regulations were an arbitrary act. That 
this was the view of the men of property generally, is borne out by the evidence 
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given at the Committee of Inquiry on Crown Land Grievances and by the peti- 
tions addressed to the Council.** 

Legitimate from a democratic standpoint, as the criticisms of Wentworth in 
the early “fifties were, he was not basically wrong when he denied apostasy and 
proclaimed himself “never a democrat.” Equally he was right when he declared, 
“in the wildest flights of declamation I have ever indulged in I defy anyone to 
say that I ever ceased to be an advocate for the British Constitution. What has 
been the uniform object of all the political battles I have fought but to confer 
such a constitution on this country?”4° It was the circumstances and not the 
viewpoint of the Whigs that had changed. 


How far did the radicals in the ’forties depart from the basic assumptions 
of the Whigs? In 1842 a meeting called by twenty-eight “gentlemen of the first 
respectability” was thrown into disorder by Robert Macdermott. His defeat was 
acclaimed by the Sydney Herald as “The Triumph of Royalty over Jacobism.”?® 
That Jacobinism was a straw monster is made clear in a letter in reply. 
Macdermott denied being either a leveller, a Chartist, a Robespierre or a rebel. 
“My notions of levelling,” he wrote, “extend no further than a desire that the 
shoeless and illiterate squirearchy of New South Wales should make no ridiculous 
comparison between themselves and the landed proprietors of England; ...I1 do 
not know the Chartist’s political creed, but I am told that part of it is universal 
suffrage. I am not. prepared at present to advocate this, because I ask no more 
than ‘the birthright of a British Subject’, namely the privilege of voting on the 
same grounds as would entitle me to vote in my native land.”!7 Even the most 
radical spokesman went no further than the £10 franchise. 


The 1848 election was marked by the bitter contest in Sydney between 
Robert Lowe and Wentworth. They emerged as the clearly defined representa- 
tives of the urban middle class on the one hand and the squatters on the other. 
Lowe stood for the extension of the franchise, “because he had looked in vain for 
a class of free and independent electors and could find none except among the 
working men and mechanics.”1* But he was not an advocate of manhood suffrage. 
The Constitutional Association formed by Parkes and J. K. Heydon based itself 
on “the great immutable principle of universal liberty.” But they saw the pos- 
sibility of advancing the principle, not so much in any special opportunities 
presented in Australia as in Australia’s “fullest participation in the benefits and 
glory of the British Constitution.”!® 
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The most radical paper of 1850 was the People’s Advocate and New South 
Wales Vindicator. Edited by a “moral force” Chartist, its motto was a quotation 
from Lamartine: “Political economy has hitherto occupied itself about the produc- 
tion of wealth. It must now occupy itself about the distribution of wealth; so that 
the labourer may no longer be left without his fair share of the produce.” But 
its policy too was merely to compare Australian political conditions unfavourably 
with Britain. “The franchise qualification is so enormously high in this Colony, 
so utterly out of proportion with respect to England or to any dependency of the 
British Empire, that the Working Men, as a body, have absolutely no voice in 
the choice of representatives.”2° 


What has been said is not intended to suggest that there were not specifically 
Australian interests seeking political satisfaction. The movement for responsible 
government was largely a response to the immediate economic interests of the 
squatters, merchants, and bankers. And inasmuch as they pressed Australian as 
distinct from British interests, they were contributing to the establishment of 
self-government, a necessary condition for the further advance towards nation- 
hood. What has been stressed is that until 1850 there is no hint of the political 
leaders seeking any other political institutions than those currently existing in 
Britain. Similarly the working class interest in and agitation against immigration, 
the import of coolie labour and the mass campaign against the re-introduction of 
transportation, whilst national in terms of the interests involved, did not spark 
any distinctively national political attitudes. Not until the gold rushes brought a 
radical change in the relationships in production, and a diversification of the 
economy, did the inherently national interests produce political policies different 
from those dominant in Britain. Nevertheless, the field was not left perfectly 
clear for the Whigs. 

Between 1831 and 1851, leaving aside the convicts, 48 per cent. of the 
immigrants reaching Australia were Irish. Many of them, of course, were almost 
completely assimilated to English ways of life, and many who prospered in New 
South Wales would have agreed with James Cummings of Tipperary, who ended 
his interview with Caroline Chisholm—“O! I’m right down thankful, and no mis- 
take, that I comes to this country, and it would be a living shame in me to deny 
the benefit.”’?? 

Political exiles brought with them the burning passions of Irish nationalism, 
given direction in the ’forties by the Young Ireland Party and the Nation. Patrick 
O’Donohue, exile of 1848, and proprietor for a short time of the Irish Exile and 
Freedom’s Advocate,?2 was speaking for all when he wrote: “We may finish all 
earthly hopes, and welcome death along with exile, before we consent to be the 
tool or servant of the British Government or any of its Dependencies.”?? But 
the exiles’ feelings were in Ireland itself not in Australia. They escaped when 
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they could and despite brushes with “English” authorities in Australia, it seems 
probable that they were not interested in colonial politics. William Smith O’Brien 
was almost certainly expressing a generally held view when he wrote to Kevin 
O’Dogherty: “I take for granted that you have no desire to dabble in Colonial 
Politics. Indeed I imagine that for the present at least, the Irish Patriots will not 
feel much disposition to engage in the contentions of Colonial Party Warfare.”’4 

The leaders of the Roman Catholic Church were mainly concerned to find 
a modus vivendi for their religion in a British colony. Political exiles normally 
remained exiles with their deepest thoughts given to the liberation of Ireland. 
But what of the ordinary Irishmen who found in Australia a degree of physical 
comfort that their own devastated land could never have offered? It is quite 
clear that they brought with them, as the) English and Scots did, the traditions of 
their own country. The hatred of the English State produced by two centuries 
of foreign rule persisted though diminished. Up to the fifties it appears in con- 
vict revolts and in the politically inarticulate “mobs of infuriated Irishmen” whose 
presence was invariably detected by the Sydney Morning Herald at election meet- 
ings. But in formal political pronouncements there is little evidence of it until 
the ’fifties. 

Less important numerically than either the English or the Irish, the Scots 
too were in process of becoming a part of the Australian people. Although he 
can scarcely be said to be typical, John Dunmore Lang from the early ’twenties 
onwards, was making a unique contribution to Australian politics. From 1837 he 
had been anticipating with marked approval the ultimate establishment of an 
Australian Republic.2° In 1850 he announced that the time had arrived for the 
republican confederation of Australia.2*° In the following year he saw in the 
diggers the instrument which would establish a free and independent Australia.?* 
In 1852 he published his clarion call for Freedom and Independence for the Golden 
Lands of Australia. ; 

Lang was not typical of the Scots in Australia but Scottish nationalism is the 
most important component of his thinking about Australian politics. A romantic 
nationalist and a democrat Lang’s ideas were based on his own interpretation 
of Scottish and American history, current English liberal thought, and the scrip- 
tures. Of his ideal colonist, he wrote: “As he builds his home in the wilderness 
and clears and cultivates his virgin soil; or as his sheep and cattle gaze peace- 
fully around him, while his children grow up with only the faintest recollections of 
their native land, the colonist feels that a new object is gradually filling up the 
vacuum in his soul; ... he finds that his affections are gradually and insensibly 
transferred to the land of his adoption.’’?® Such attachment he considered to be 
innately good. National sentiment he wrote, “is the very soul of society which 
animates the whole brotherhood of associated men.”2® He turned for evidence to 
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the proud record of Scottish struggle and feelingly referred to “the present reality 
of all that we owe to the victory of Bannockburn and to the memory of such men 
as Bruce, Randolph and Douglas.” Transferring a part of his feelings for the land 
of his birth to the land of his adoption he demanded immediate independence. 
Justified by the maturity of the society, he believed that independence would 
result in the further development of a national sentiment which would be as 
positively good in Australia as in Scotland. 

The independent Australia that he foresaw and advocated would be a 
democracy. His belief in democracy arose from his lifelong feuding with the 
authorities in Australia and Britain, his dependence on the support of the vote- 
less, and his reading of American history and the Bible. He insisted that the three 
principles of republican government, universal suffrage, political equality and 
popular election had existed amongst the children of Israel and it was in the Bible 
that the settlers in Connecticut had found the sanction for their adoption. While 
not rejecting the claims of property to representation, Lang was of the opinion 
that in the absence of an hereditary aristocracy and in a relatively wealthy com- 
munity, differences in wealth were not such as to warrant any special provision 
for property. Thus Lang appears as the first really articulate democratic nationa- 
list in Australian history. 

Gold and the British Government’s decision in 1852 decided that it was Lang’s 
position rather than that of the colonial Whigs which would contribute most to 
the national tradition. Up to the moment when Sir John Pakington’s despatch 
agreeing in principle to responsible government reached the Colonies, the Legis- 
lative Council in New South Wales led by Wentworth, had the qualified support 
of all the politically interested. Although there were many doubts about the 
motives actuating the leaders of the Legislative Council—the “oligarchical clique” 
as Lowe called them—in 1851 and 1852 they had carried on an emphatic cam- 
paign for self-government. They had bombarded the home government with a 
remonstrance, a petition, an address and a threat to refuse supply. The appeals 
increased in urgency and vehemence, culminating in the August, 1852, address 
which insisted on a constitution similar to Canada, referred significantly to the 
unredressed grievances that had led to the revolt of the American colonies and 
ended with a firm resolve to continue to assert rights of self-government. Had 
the grievances continued unredressed, events may have forced Wentworth along 
the path of the American Whigs. That this did not happen was due in the main 
to the fundamental change that had occurred in British opinion on colonies. 

Mid-century English liberalism accepted with equanimity the idea of ultim- 
ate independence of the colonies of settlement. Emancipate Your Colomes had 
been written in 1793 and published in 1830.8° The Edinburgh Review in 1808 
regarded independence as a necessary condition to be attained by colonies.** 
The Quarterly Review which was opposed to separation, in 1829 used the same 
figure as Lang was later to popularise in Australia: “Tt is pretty much with 
colonies as with children; we protect and nourish them in infancy; we direct them 
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in youth, and leave them to their own guidance in manhood.”*? In 1828 Huskisson 
and Stanley were calmly contemplating the ultimate separation of Canada. And 
by 1850 a part of the general negative attitude towards the colonies of settlement 
was the belief that in due course they would become independent States. Only the 
Colonial Reformers, whose influence on the Colonial Office and in the Commons 
was great by 1850, were actively concerned to find an alternative to separation. 
In practice their proposals too were in the direction of conceding the immediate 
demands of the New South Wales Council. Lord Durham’s Report, Lord Elgin’s 
administration of Canada, and the grant of responsible government to New South 
Wales, were a sequence. No doubt the awareness that they implied, of developing 
colonial national aspirations, was a decisive factor in retaining the Australian 
Colonies and Canada within the Empire, and this in turn ensured that the British 
heritage should continue to be a more important component of Australian 
nationalism than it might otherwise have been. 

In the debate on the constitution in New South Wales and Victoria, the 
tendency increasing since 1850, to regard the exact imitation of English institu- 
tions as alien to Australia, became fully explicit. Wentworth’s proposal for a 
colonial aristocracy, which he was forced to discard in favour of a nominated 
council, together with the two-thirds majority for constitutional amendments, was 
intended, in short term, simply to safeguard the immediate interests of the 
squatters. In long term, in conjunction with the expected conservative influence 
of the English connection and example, it would encourage the growth of those 
elements of aristocracy which had proved in Britain to be a brake on the exten- 
sion of democracy. Wentworth’s problem was more difficult than Burke’s. Burke 
had merely to defend an existing order, of which it was possible to argue, and in 
part to demonstrate, that political and social privileges were justified by the 
social obligations accepted. But Wentworth had to make a silk purse of most 
unpromising material, if his contentions were not to be rejected. The “Shepherd 
Kings” had been too recently crowned, and too grossly concerned simply to defend 
their kingdoms, for them to appear to be anything but, at best, pretentious up- 
starts, at worst, selfish monopolists of the public estate. 

Wentworth virtually forfeited the role of national prophet and assumed the 
garments of the émigré in his famous speech on the constitution in 1853. “What 
do people aspire to here, who having accumulated perhaps £50,000 or £100,000, 
and do not care to pursue the drudgery of money-making any longer?” he asked. 
“I will tell the Council: they aspire to a speedy migration, to other lands, seeing 
it is better to themselves and families to build up homes where the democratic 
and levelling principles so rapidly increasing here are scouted; and where there 
are high and honourable pursuits and distinctions to which the children of the 
prudent may aspire .. . Who, with ample means, would ever return, if once he left 
these shores, or even identify himself with the soil, so long as selfishness, ignor- 
ance, and democracy held sway.”8% Daniel Deniehy, Irish-Australian, gave the 
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answer. “Let them, with prophetic eye, behold the troops of many pilgrims from 
foreign despotism which would ere long be flocking to these shores in search of a 
more congenial home, and let them now give their most earnest and determined 
assurance that the domineering clique which made up the Wentworth party were 
not, and should never be, regarded as the representatives of the manliness, the 
spirit, and the intelligence of the freemen of New South Wales.’4 Deniehy did 
not reject the British Constitution but emphasised that it was “only an admirable 
example of slowly growing and gradually elaborated political experience.”?5 
Wentworth was for institutions that were already on the way out in Britain 
itself; Deniehy was for, and sought to identify as Australian, the democratic 
principles which were changing the institutions of Britain. It was Deniehy’s 
and not Wentworth’s standpoint that became the foundation of political national- 
ism in Australia. 

In Victoria the society was too new for the extreme notions of the Whigs to 
have any possible chance of adoption. In 1852 a squatter had written to the 
Colonial Office, “politically the pastoral interests are of great importance to Eng- 
land; the squatters to a man, are actuated by feelings of the most devoted loyalty 
to our beloved Queen, of veneration for the constitution of Great Britain and 
attachment to the connection between the colony and the mother country; they are 
the only class in the colony who can successfully resist the encroachments of an 
unscrupulous democracy, and the Crown can rely with confidence on their sup- 
porting the Government in the maintaining of order and the rights of property.*® 
But the Select Committee of the Legislative Council which proposed the draft 
constitution was satisfied, “that the social condition of this colony renders a close 
assimilation to certain British Institutions impossble, and that an attempt to 
imitate them is likely not only to fail but to introduce the evils, without the 
advantages experienced from them in England.’’%’ They referred in particular to 
the Upper House, which they considered should be neither hereditary nor nomina- 
ted, but elected by and from the men who “hold a large stake in the land” and 
those who “may reasonably be expected to possess education, intelligence and 
leisure to devote to public affairs.” In the event the Victorian Legislative Council 
proved to be a more effective opponent of the radicals than the nominated cham- 
ber in New South Wales. In neither colony did the constitution stimulate the 
growth of an aristocracy holding its privileges with the consent of the majority. 
In both, but particularly in Victoria, it became a chamber devoted to the naked 
defence of particular interests against the majority of the people. 

The three years, 1852-55, decided that the language of Australian politics 
would be democratic. From then on even the powerful economic interests were 
forced to defend their property to some extent in the language of democracy. 
How far this was a result of gold has become one of the controversial questions in 
Australian history. No complete discussion of this can be attempted here but 
certain points must be made. The decision of the British Government to grant 
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responsible government was itself strongly influenced by the transformation of 
the colonies by gold.*8 In the Colonies the diversification of the economy as the 
direct result of gold weakened the dominant economic position of the squatters. 
The way of life on the gold-fields was such that the pretensions of the Whigs 
appeared to be an importation from an alien environment. 

The fact that migrant diggers scon assimilated themselves to the ways that 
had already been formed in the back country is less important politically than 
that “new chum” and “old hand” saw for a time the possibility of economic 
independence.®® Migrant diggers and “old hands” rushed to the fields to get rich. 
Though the majority soon found that they were digging “not for gold but for 
bread,”*° they still preferred to work for themselves for one pound a week to 
working for a master for six.4 For a time men were able to escape from the 
personal economic relationships of capitalism. Miners opposed company mining 
for that would mean “an introduction of the old European system of master and 
servant.”42 For the future they looked forward to continued independence—“the 
more fine homesteads we have with their own masters upon them the better—we 
want to protect ourselves against the introduction of such a system (as exists in 
Britain) here.”4% 

In the political movement on the gold-fields, from 1853 to Eureka and after, 
the licence-tax, the gold-laced commissioners, the digger hunts, were seen as the 
evidences of an alien power reaching out to destroy the possibilities of personal 
freedom, which for a short time gold made possible. Conservatives in 1854 and a 
hundred years later, ‘saw the revolt at Eureka as an Irish or foreign revolt, but 
their emphasis was misplaced. Irishmen, and Irish national feeling were there, 
but so too was English Chartism, Scottish and Italian nationalism, in fact all the 
strains of thought and feeling that made 1848 the year of revolutions. There were 
also all of the peoples from whom the Australian people have been compounded. 
In 1854, despite wide differences of outlook and opinion, the life and the griev- 
ances on the gold-fields brought the miners together, as diggers, defending what 
they conceived to be their rights as diggers—above all the right to live a freer, 
more independent life than the old world could offer. 

The debate on the constitution took place against a background in which 
the expectation of a better life in the new world than in the old had taken hold 
of the majority of the people. Their political ideas were those of English Liber- 
alism, Chartism, Irish and Scottish Nationalism, and the native democracy of 
Australia. ‘Though the majority were not yet Australians, they saw in Australia 
more hope for the realisation of their aspirations than in the old world. It needed 
only another thirty years for this blend to become distinctively Australian. 


Australian National University, Canberra. 
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Australia’s Economic and 
Population Capacity By COLIN CLARK 


Even in the natural sciences, teachers often find that they can give their 
students a much clearer grasp of the present state of knowledge on a subject, 
and the prospects of further development of knowledge, by opening their course 
with a historical review of the process by which present scientific ideas and 
knowledge were built up, rather than by giving them the current conclusions 
of scientists as a mere fait accompli. How much more desirable therefore is this 
procedure in studying the problems of economics and politics, where the infor- 
mation is so much less certain. 

Earlier ideas on the subject of Australia’s population capacity seem to have 
been—shall we put it politely—highly empirical, even by the standards prevailing 
in Australian political discussion. The geographers had discovered that Australia 
had approximately the same land area as the United States. Very well then; 
Australia would eventually carry a population of 100 million, the same as the 
United States. This was in the days when 100 million, a convenient round figure, 
was the population of the United States, soon after the turn of the century. As 
the population of the United States went on leaping upwards, by 10 or 20 per 
cent. each decade, there was, it is true, some hesitation about predicting a limitless 
future for Australia. But in the 1920s, prominent Australian public men were 
still stoutly. adhering to the 100 million’ figure. 

Older readers will still remember the hubbub attached, in the 1920s, to the 
name of Professor Griffith Taylor. Professor Griffith Taylor, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Sydney, published a book in which he set out to 
demonstrate that the ultimate population capacity of Australia was about 20 
million. The resentment of what we might call the “Big Australia” party against 
the small minority of “Little Australians” was so great that Professor Griffith 
Taylor felt constrained to resign his professorship and took a Chair in Canada. 
It is an interesting historical irony that he has since been advising’ the Canadians 
that their population capacity is much greater than they have hitherto supposed, 
and that the whole of the McKenzie Valley, up to the Arctic Ocean, will eventually 
be suitable for European settlement. On a recent visit to Australia, however, he 
expressed a complete lack of interest, now, in the problem which he had so suc- 
cessfully raised. 

Professor Griffith Taylor’s statement, when we come to examine it, shows 
what is often found when a geographer attempts to apply his knowledge to 
economics—a very clear and complete statementi of the basic facts of a problem, 
followed by a completely erroneous method of reasoning from them. Griffith 
Taylor’s basic method was entirely praiseworthy. He cut up the map of Australia 
into the zones which, in respect of climate, vegetation, and other geographically 
ascertainable factors, could be compared with geographically similar zones in the 
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more densely settled areas of Africa or Asia. If an area with a certain climate 
could carry a population of so many people per square mile:in Africa, well then, 
an area with similar climate would eventually carry the same number of people 
per square mile in Australia also. Then he thought that he might be understating 
it a bit, and threw in a few million extra industrial population for good measure. 
He established this figure by using the shockingly bad reasoning which prevailed 
in geographical textbooks at that time, namely that industrial development 
depended upon a country or region possessing resources of coal and iron. 


I would be prepared to take a small bet that this outrageous piece of Victorian 
materialism is still in active circulation in many of the geography textbooks which 
are inflicted upon school-children, and probably continues to misinform the minds 
of many adults. Geographers only have to look at the simple facts of their own 
science to see that many of the most important industrial regions of the world are 
far removed from any resources of coal or iron—and that many important coal 
and iron resources remain undeveloped. Whatever truth this generalisation had in 
Victorian days has been dispelled, first, by the substitution for coal of hydro- 
electricity, petroleum and other sources of power; by the decline in the relative 
importance of steel, with modern engineering methods, and with the use of 
light metals and plastics; and by improvements in transport, which have made it 
much easier to bring supplies of fuel and metals from a distance. Finally, the 
introduction of atomic power is going to make the possession of coal 
resources practically irrelevant. 


If the establishment of industry is not determined by coal and iron resources, 
then what is it determined by, the reader may ask. If he expects to get a short 
answer which he can easily memorize, he will be disappointed. But, if he succeeds 
in reading through to the end of this article, he will probably have a somewhat 
clearer idea on the subject. 


A conclusion very similar to Griffith Taylor’s was also reached by Madigan. 
The problem was re-examined and much the same conclusion also reached by 
Dr. Andrews (of the Department of Geography, University of Sydney) and my- 
self in a pamphlet which was commissioned by the Department of Post-War 
Reconstruction in 1941. It was, however, ever published. Mr. Ward, then Min- 
ister-in-Charge of the Department of Post-War Reconstruction, decided that it 
was a bad pamphlet, not worthy of publication. 


However, although we happened to reach much the same result as Professor 
Griffith Taylor, it was by a very different method. Professor Griffith Taylor’s 
method both understates and overstates the population which any zone, of given 
agricultural potentialities, can be expected to carry. He understates it for the 
reason that, for any given agricultural population, the superstructure of industrial 
and commercial and service employment which will be built up in Australia will 
be far greater than it would be in Africa. But at the same time he overstates it 
for this reason, that lands which an African will occupy agriculturally (if ici 
better is available to him) and on which he will scratch a living from millet and 
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peanuts, are the sort of lands which an Australian farmer would decline to cul- 
tivate at all, under any circumstances. The most he will ever do is to fence them 
and use them for extensive grazing, in which there need be only one man to a 
very large area of land. 


The general conclusion drawn therefore is that Australian agricultural and 
dairying settlement, however far into the future we look, will occupy much less 
land than Professor Griffith Taylor had hypothecated, and that the remainder 
will never be used for anything but grazing. But, at the same time, once any 
district is agriculturally settled, the superstructure of non-agricultural employment 
which is likely to grow up in that district is far greater than Griffith Taylor 
hypothecated. It was on these lines that the 1941 pamphlet was prepared. 


In the subsequent years, though the pamphlet was not published, the matter 
attracted a certain amount of thought and discussion in University, Public Service 
and political circles. At the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Brisbane in 1950, the opportunity was 
taken to hold a joint session of the Economics and Geography Sections, to discuss 
this problem further. The result was a considerable raising of the' sights. In the 
first place, our ideas of the amount of land} which may eventually prove suitable 
for agricultural settlement in Australia are steadily enlarging. As is well known, 
the limits of agriculture, in most parts of Australia, are set by aridity; and an 
attempt was made at the Brisbane Congress to secure from climatologists and 
botanists more precise and scientific methods of gauging the limits of the principal 
crops. But the botanists had to confess that they could, as yet, supply very little 
accurate information about the water requirements of plants under different cir- 
cumstances. Until this can be done, we must continue to rely upon general judg- 
ments by agricultural scientists for gauging the limits to which crops can be 
eventually carried in Australia. 


In the 1941 pamphlet, most of the agricultural land still unoccupied was found 
to be in Western Australia and Queensland, with a considerable amount also in 
Central New South Wales. The discussions in 1950 confirmed these conclusions 
for Western Australia and New South Wales, but added further extensive lands 
capable of agricultural settlement in Queensland. On the basis of agricultural 
potentialities, Queensland was found to have about half of all the land capable ot 
agricultural settlement in Australia, but this refers to good natural-rainfall land, 
not to large-scale irrigation projects, which are grossly uneconomic. 


The other factor raising considerably the estimate of Australia’s ultimate 
population capacity, in respect of which I myself have considerably changed my 
ideas as written down in 1941, was concerning the ratio which might be expected 
to prevail between agricultural and non-agricultural population. Agricultural 
technique went on improving (though in Australia, unlike other countries, it has 
not improved much in the last few years), and the number of non-agricultural 
population whom one agriculturist can satisfactorily feed and supply with agri- 
cultural raw materials continues to increase. It was also assumed in the 1950 
discussions that, in the future, prices of meat and dairy produce would stand 
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rather high in comparison with the prices of other goods, and that the average 
Australian, although his real wages would be higher, would consume these com- 
modities rather less heartily than his predecessors did. 

But, in addition, a further development of Australian manufacture was as- 
sumed in the 1950 calculations, as compared with 1941. It was assumed that 
population and manufactures would grow up to the point where Australia con- 
sumed all the food and raw materials which the country was capable of producing. 
To state the assumption more precisely, it was that development of population 
and manufacture would go on up to the point where Australia would cease to 
be a nett exporter of agricultural and pastoral products. Note the word nett. 
At any foreseeable future date, Australia will probably be an exporter of wool 
and meat, and an importer of rubber and tea. But it is assumed that the limit 
of development will have been reached when the exports of one set of primary 
products are only just sufficient to balance the imports of another set of primary 
products. 

This assumption can be stated the other way around. So long as Australia 
is a nett exporter of primary products, she must be a nett importer of manu- 
factures, because she must use her export income for something, apart from 
small amounts which may be used to add to reserves abroad, or used in the 
purchase of non-material imports, such as film royalties and travel. We can 
say that the assumption is that development in Australia will not proceed beyond 
the point where Australia becomes a nett importer of agricultural and pastoral 
products, or (of necessity logically linked to the above) a nett exporter of manu- 
factures. For it is perfectly clear that if the Australian population is going to 
develop beyond the limits which its own agriculture can supply with food and 
raw materials, and has to become a nett importer, it will certainly have to be a 
nett exporter of manufactures in order to pay for them. Australian manufac- 
turers, some people say, are such wonderful producers that before long they 
will be exporting on a substantial scale. Why do you say that Australia cannot 
be a nett exporter of manufactures? 

Note the issue in dispute. The assumption which I am making is that 
Australia will not become a nett exporter of manufactures. This does not mean 
that Australian manufacturers will never export anything. Far from it. It means, 
in fact, that it is assumed that Australian manufacture will go on developing to 
the point where it exports a quantity of manufactures equal to that which the 
country imports. This is indeed a far-reaching, probably unjustified assumption. 
To go on further and to say that Australia will become a substantial nett 
exporter of manufactures, that is to say, exporting considerably more than she 
imports, seems most improbable. 

But why? Reasons are needed, not mere assertions. Certainly. But to deal 
with this question involves taking a careful look at the geographico-economic 
problem of why manufacturers capable of exporting to world markets are found 
on some parts of the earth’s surface, and not on others. 

First of all, let us define manufacture, which we have not done yet. Manu- 
facture is the transformation (not the original obtaining from natural sources ) 
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of materials, by a continuous process, and on a large scale, for the production 
of transportable goods. Each of these qualifications is necessary. We must 
specify “on a large scale,” because we do not want to include such activities as 
Shoe repairing and dressmaking under manufacture. We must specify “trans- 
portable goods,” because the production of untransportable goods, such as 
buildings, is not part of manufacture. 

Defined in this way, manufacture is a good deal more limited than we some- 
times think. But this definition is clearly relevant to our present discussion. 
It is only transportable goods, produced on a large scale, which are ever likely 
to form the subject of what we call export or import of manufactures. In the 
United States, which is a considerable nett exporter of manufactures, and nett 
‘importer of farm products, manufacture, so defined, occupies about 25% of 
the labour force, and this proportion shows a gradual tendency to decrease as 
time goes on. The rest of the labour force is occupied in either agriculture, 
mining and forestry, or in the various “service” industries—commerce, trans- 
port, building, and all the rest. 


In Australia this proportion is—incredible though it may seem—distinctly 
higher than in the United States. And remarkably little to show for it, one might 
add. A man-hour of labour in manufacture in Australia produces only about 
one-third of what it does in the United States, and Australia is more dependent 
than ever upon imports to supply her needs of manufactured goods. 


Averting our eyes from this shocking spectacle, let us look arcund the 
world and see where we find manufacture firmly established, that is to say, in 
the sense of being able to successfully export large quantities of goods to world 
markets. One naturally thinks first of Great Britain, the oldest established of 
such industrial exporting countries. A more detailed look shows manufacture 
widely distributed over the island, with the significant exception however of the 
outlying regions, such as Northern Scotland, North Wales, and the South-western 
Peninsula. But there are in fact even denser concentrations of manufacture, in 
more limited areas than Great Britain, successfully producing large quantities of 
exports for the world market—Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. There 
is a great concentration of manufacture in Western Germany. There is a con- 
siderable amount of manufacture in North-eastern France, not very much in 
the rest of the country; and in Northern but’not in Southern Italy. Sweden has 
rapidly developed as a manufacturing country, and to a lesser extent Denmark. 


The United States and Canada between them represent a very large frac- 
tion of the whole world’s output of manufactures, and in some (but not all) 
lines of manufacture they are successful exporting countries. If it were not for 
the restrictions on dollar imports which most countries impose, the United 
States and Canada would be able to compete successfully in rather more lines 
of export trade, but still by no means in all. They certainly would not, under 
these circumstances, dominate the world market, as is sometimes supposed. It 
is also a significant geographical fact that most of American and Canadian 
manufacturing is concentrated along an axis which runs from Lake Michigan 
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to the Atlantic coast, with comparatively small outlying areas of manufacture 
in Texas and California. 

In Asia, successful manufacture for world export markets is found in Japan, 
just beginning in Hong Kong, and in India. How many people know that 
during some recent years India has been the world’s largest exporter of manu- 
factured goods, exceeding both Britain and Japan? 

And that is about all. There are considerable manufactures in other places, 
including Australia, but ot successfully exporting to world markets. 

Now, can we detect any common feature in all the regions listed above? 
The first thing which we should notice is that they are all surrounded by 
populous regions, with which they are connected by excellent systems of trans- 
port and communication. A manufacturer, let us remind ourselves, is producing 
transportable goods, and using transportable materials as well as a remarkable 
variety of equipment and components. Both in selling his products and in pur- 
chasing his materials, equipment and components, he needs cheap and quick 
transport, and wants to be able to deal with a wide and populous area. It is 
necessary to stress the primary importance to the manufacturer of transport, 
and of having around him a substantial population, and numerous other indus- 
tries, among whom he can both buy and sell. It should not be necessary to 
emphasize this—but it often is. 

But what about wages? The old idea that success in competition for inter- 
national export markets must go to the country which can make its labour work 
for lowest wages is belied by the fact that the United States, paying the highest 
wages in the world, has a substantial, and indeed increasing, share in the world’s 
export market for manufactures. These other factors, of population density and 
transport, must be called in to account for America’s success. 

But, at the same time, it stands to reason that, all other things being equal, 
a manufacturer who can get his labour more cheaply should be more successful 
in competing for exports—that is, if we measure the price of labour in terms of 
the international exchange value of the country’s currency. The exports of 
manufactures which we see going on in the world market now are the results 
in each country of the interaction of a complex of causes, high wages reducing 
a country’s ability to export, other factors increasing it. We can run right 
down the scale from the United States, with other factors very favourable, but 
also with very high wages, through Sweden, Britain, Germany and so on down 
to Japan, and then to India, which has the lowest wages of all. (It is rather 
ironical nowadays to hear Japanese textile manufacturers complaining about low 
wage competition from India in the export market, in exactly the same manner 
as British manufacturers complain about competition from Japan). India of 
course has a big population, but a very poor one, without yet much purchasing 
power or productive capacity. It has a good system of rail and sea transport, but 
still lacks any proper road transport. These circumstances are not very favour- 
able, and therefore, in order to sell manufactures in the world export market, 
India has to work at very low wage rates. This is enabling her to export textiles 
and gradually extend her field in other directions. 
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The experience of other countries, as well as of India, shows that textiles 
are nearly always the first field into which a new manufacturing country can 
venture. ‘They are industries which do not require any large capital or elaborate 
organisation, and can use comparatively unskilled labour. Of all industries, they 
are the most unsuitable for a country like Australia. 

Now, coming back to Australia, how does the country stand in manufac- 
turing prospects, that is to say, in the prospect of being able to successfully 
export manufactures on to a world market? The first consideration is that 
Australia is a high wage country, even after we discount for the depreciated 
exchange value of the Australian pound. The productivity of the country’s 
present economic organisation, engaged in producing primary products for 
export, transport, commerce and similar activities, with a few manufactures 
thrown in, suffices to earn, by world standards, a high real wage for Australian 
labour. We all hope that this will be maintained and indeed improved. And 
nobody seriously suggests that this should be converted into a “low” wage on 
international markets by extreme devaluation of the currency. Rather the 
reverse. 

Well, then, if Australia is, and is to remain, a high wage country, are the 
other factors going to be in favour of the Australian manufacturer when he tries 
to export? Is he going to find a large and wealthy population, to supply him 
with a market on the one hand, with materials, components and services on the 
other? In Australia, he will find, we hope, a considerably larger and a some- 
what wealthier population than he does now. But it will be scattered over very 
large areas. And the nearest neighbouring population will still be a long way 
off. Even if Australia has a greatly improved transport system (a little more 
will be said about that below) the Australian manufacturer will still, even in 
those distant future days, be at a great disadvantage, compared with his com- 
petitors in other countries. And you do not dispose of competitors in other 
countries by political bluster, of the kind which is so successful in securing you 
tariffs and import restrictions in Canberra. 

Suffering therefore from the disadvantages of remote location, costly trans- 
port, and low density of population, the Australian manufacturer is not likely 
to succeed in competing for world markets with other manufacturers, unless 
Australia becomes a low wage country. In the terrible words which Mr. Justice 
Higgins uttered to one of his friends many years ago, “You will not be able to 
make Australia a manufacturing country, unless you first produce a proletariat 
which is poor enough to be willing to work under the conditions which manu- 
facturers will require.” If Australia is to produce manufactures for export, the 
manufacturers will require low wages and hard working conditions. 

None of us, it seems, really want to see Australia converted into a low wage 
country. But, apart altogether from the humanitarian objection, there is an 
economic objection, which is equally cogent. Without high real wages, the 
necessary flow of immigration into Australia will not be sustained. The motives 
which make men come to Australia, or leave it, are very varied between dif- 
ferent individuals. But, taking a statistical average of all men, you will not get 
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any substantial number who will make the effort of travelling across the world 
unless they see in Australia a level of real wages at least 25 per cent. higher than 
British—and also, one should add—not far out of line with the level of real 
wages in Canada, New Zealand, and other countries competing for their atten- 
tion. This margin of 25 per cent. is not a figure picked out of a hat. It is the 
conclusion from a careful historical and statistical analysis of migration move- 
ments. When the margin drops below this figure, nett immigration into Aus- 
tralia becomes very small. And do not delude yourself into believing migrants 
come to Australia on chance, not really knowing what the wages are likely to 
be, or what is the purchasing power of the money in which they are paid. By 
means of correspondence, and personal contacts, they know pretty clearly. It 
is no good putting shoddy goods in the shop window. Australia must be able 
to make a clear and fair offer to migrants, of a reasonably high real wage, if 
she wants to attract them. And do not forget that the level of real wages which 
is offered by other countries competing for immigrants is rising all the time. 


In the case of European countries, which may supply the bulk of Australian 
immigrants in the future, real wages are at present generally lower than they 
are in Britain. But at the same time, a wider margin than the 25 per cent. 
required by British migrants will probably be necessary, in order to induce 
them to make the additional effort of overcoming the language difficulty. 


And do not forget that real wages in Europe are very rapidly rising, too. 
It is shocking to record, but it appears that, if present trends continue for an- 
other twenty years, Italian real wages will by then be as high as British. 


Therefore the whole idea of building up population will fall to the ground 
unless Australia is able to continue to offer high, and indeed rapidly increasing 
real wages (or unless there is an extraordinary increase in the size of the average 
Australian family). And it seems that we are almost bound to conclude that the 
Australian manufacturer cannot do this, and export in world markets, too. 
Indeed, to assume that development will proceed to the stage where Australia 
has no nett imports and manufactures, i.e., exports as much as she imports, 
appears rather extreme. On taking a further look at the problem, we are more 
likely to conclude that Australia will always remain an appreciable nett importer 
of manufactures, which means that she will have to be an appreciable nett 
exporter of primary products. 


On this fairly firm economic basis, and making use of all the available. 


geographic and climatic and pedological evidence about the areas of Australia 
suitable for agricultural settlement, we may place the ultimate population capac- 


ity of Australia at a round figure of 40 millions, with the encouraging qualifica- 


tion that about half of them will eventually be in Queensland. This figure is 
stated as a reasonable economic limit for a period as far ahead as can be fore- 
seen, but is not meant, in any sense, as a statement applicable for all time. It 
will probably stand, however, in approximate form, unless and until some really 


revolutionary changes in the technique of agriculture, transport, or manufacture 


take place and, it should be added, such fundamental changes, if they occur in 
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the future, may be just as likely to work to Australia’s economic disadvantage as 
to her advantage. 


At the Science Conference in Brisbane in 1950 there was no great difficulty 
in getting general agreement as to what lands were capable of agricultural settle- 
ment, and how Queensland predominated over the other States in this respect. 
Some qualifications were raised by geographers (from the southern States) as 
to the temperature limits within which a white population could develop in good 
health. This consideration justifies reasonable, but not excessive caution. Not 
long ago, most of the medical wiseacres held that a white population could not 
possibly live and reproduce itself healthily on the North Queensland coast. Now 
we know better. Over many years, the North Queensland population has estab- 
lished some of the best records for health, and for size of family, for any region 
in Australia. (They are still, no doubt, respectful of Forgan Smith’s warning 
that white people could live healthily in the tropics subject to two conditions— 
careful attention to hygiene, and strict temperance). What has proved possible 
in the heat and intense humidity of the Pacific coast of North Queensland will 
probably also prove to be possible in the greater heat, but lesser humidity, 
further west. 


At the end of the war and in the immediate post-war years, remarkable 
expectations were entertained about Australia’s prospects as an exporter of 
manufactures. Dr. Coombs encouraged Australia with particularly rosy hopes 
in this direction. In spite of advice to the contrary, his was one of the leading 
voices raised to tell Australia that her future lay in manufacture, and away from 
agriculture. One of the reasons for which he advocated the 40 hour week was 
that it would help to draw labour away from agriculture. 


Anyone who still requires to be convinced should examine what has been in 
fact the trend in Australian exports of manufactures since those optimistic years. 


One of the essential conditions for the successful development of Australian 
manufacture, either now or in the future, is that the manufacturer should have 
access to considerable population and industry around him, both to buy and to 
sell. But, in the present state of Australian transport, the Australian manufac- 
turer finds that the population and industries of a neighbouring Australian State 
might almost as well be in Europe, for all the good) they can do him as markets 
and suppliers—except insofar as the market is artificially protected on his behalf. 
This is literally true. The freight rates on sending goods between one Australian 
State and another are as high, in some cases higher, than the cost of sending 
goods to or from Europe or North America and, in addition to the cost, the uncer- 
tainties and delays of shipping have a considerable further disadvantageous 
effect upon the manufacturer. 


Unless these transport anomalies are cleared up, it is hard to see how Aus- 
tralian manufacture can make much further progress at all. The transport of 
goods between one Australian port and another, with a very few exceptions, is 
legally limited to Australian ships employing Australian crews, and overseas 
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ships are forbidden to compete. This legislation is one of the evil heritages of 
the Hughes regime. The result has been to create a legal monopoly, which some 
people would indeed describe by a more impolite word, whose fruits are shared 
by the highly conservative shipping companies, and the highly Communist Sea- 
men’s Union. And, whatever these two parties may say about one another in 
public, they are united in an unholy alliance to exercise their influence over both 
political parties, and to prevent any public discussion of the shipping monopoly 
which is strangling Australia’s economic development. 


The Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 


The “Federal Principle” 


Reconsidered By RUFUS DAVIS 


PART-1 
1. Introduction. 


In this essay I propose to re-examine some of the main concepts associated 
with the conventional idea of the “federal principle”. The belief, central to this 
analysis, is that the pre-occupation of 19th century Anglo-American analytical 
jurisprudence and German Staatslehre with the formal power-relations in the 
federal state has yielded a language and a set of premises which are suited, if 
at all, only to the esoteric purpose of their enquiry. Outside this enterprise, the 
categories and metaphors which describe the jural structure of the federal state 
are entirely inadequate to explain the manifestations of extra-legal power factors 
in society, their disposition or their functioning.1 Were the limitations and 
frontiers of the formalist tradition recognised and precisely mapped, there would 
have been little cause for disquiet.2, But over the years we have become con- 
ditioned to understand federal institutions, to appraise their performance, and to 
recommend their reform in the same language, the same categories, and the same 
fictions as the main corpus of juristic ideas concerning the nature of the federal 
state. It is no part of my business here to explain the reasons for this tendency. 
The notable fact is that through this confusion of categories our whole approach 
to federal issues has been caught, as it were, in a spider web of legal and meta- 
physical abstractions, and our answers, more often than not, expressed in the 
mould of some personal political inclination.® 


1Jt is now virtually démodé to quarrel with Dicey, one of the purest examples of 19th century 
federal scholasticism. He exercised, without doubt, a profound and stimulating influence on 
the ideas of generations of students. But typical of his tradition he assumed that the ter- 
minology which settled the constitutional framework within which the common law could 
function could be equally meaningful for the social and political realities which expressed 
themselves outside the artifice of legal metaphors. From his own political persuasion he never 
fully took to heart the federal “deviant”, the bastard child of a political passion for unity 
without union. It was an untidy departure from a “sovereign” order, and many of his 
premises are a barely concealed admixture of law and political sentiment. 

2See the growing critique of this tradition. David Easton, The Political System, 1953, pp. 153-159; 
W. S. Livingstone, “A Note on the Nature of Federalism,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 47, 
No. 1, Mar. 1952, pp. 81-95. W. J. M. MacKenzie and B. Chapman, “Federalism and 
Regionalism”, Modern Law Review, Ap. 1951, pp. 182-194. I am indebted to the latter 
source for the introduction to the work of Professor Ambrosini, Antonomia Regionale e Fed- 
eralismo, Rome, 1944. See also, C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, 
p. 188. Social Science Bulletin (UNESCO), “Federalism,” 1953. Also, L, Lederman, Federation 
Internationale, 1950, pp. 30-31. 2 : 

3The questions which probe at the heart of traditional federal theory are no longer obsessed with 
the nature and locus of “sovereignty”. More characteristic of our time are these questions: 
if the constituent members of a federal state enjoy concurrent taxing powers does the “fed- 
eral principle” require each member to exercise his rights ad coelum or does it predicate some 
doctrine of equity, some notion of “mutual forbearance” so that both the general and regional 
governments may enjoy the benefits of this revenue? Or if a single economic area is basic 
to federal association, is the pursuit of independent public investment policies, or the existence 
of differential rates of taxation inimical to the perfect free trade area; and if they are by 
what means can we constrain investment and taxing policy without offending the “federal 
principle”? Or, if the right to raise public loans is a condition of “fiscal autonomy” for each 
unit in a federation, does the creation of a representative borrowing authority whose decisions 
are final and binding on each member infringe the “federal principle”? Or, does the “federal 
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In this condition it may be of some profit to reconsider the traditional idea 
of the “federal principle”, and to dissect its ingredients as precisely as possible. 
I think a convenient way in which we might go about this task is to examine one 
of the most recent and influential attempts to distil the essence of the “federal” 
idea, namely Professor Wheare’s Federal Government.t This choice is influ- 
enced by my view’ that in this work Professor Wheare stands mainly in the for- 
malist tradition, and quite apart from the character of his analysis I believe this 
identification is warranted by his own claim to agree with the definitions of 
Freeman, Jethro Brown, Kennedy, Harrison Moore, Robert Garran, and Dicey,” 
all of whom, with the possible exception of Freeman, typify the juristic orienta- 
tion to the concept of federalism. 

I propose to follow this broad plan: (1) to describe the manner in which 
Professor Wheare formulates his definition of the “federal principle”; (2) to note 
the technique he employs to classify federal systems; (3) to dissect the proper- 
ties of his definition and compare them with the traditional formulae; (4) to 
examine some of the key areas in which the “federal principle” exhibits its 
greatest vulnerability; (5) to summate this analysis and argument; (6) to re- 
draw the likely frontiers within which the term “federal principle” may justify 
its utility as a concept in politics. 

2. The “Federal Principle’ and Professor Wheare’s Analysis: 

A. The “Model” of Federality. 

Professor Wheare’s procedure in isolating the properties of the “federal prin- 
ciple” is, in effect, an exercise in lexical and stipulative definition. He employs 
the conventional terms in their standard arrangement, but—as we shall see—in- 
vests these terms with overtones of new meaning. He begins, significantly, like 
Dicey with the constitution of the United States as the popular archetype of the 
modern federal state:® 


“Since the United States is universally regarded as an example of federal 
government, it justifies us in describing the principle, which distinguishes it so 
markedly and so significantly, as the federal principle.” 

And even more succinctly: 
“, .. the federal principle has come to mean what it does because the 
United States has come to be what it is.” 


With this model as his basic referent he sets out to identify its “fundamental char- 
acteristic . . . as an association of states”.? He finds, by reference to its provi- 
sions, that the distinctive feature of its constitutional arrangements is the estab- 
lishment of an “association of states so organised that powers are divided between 
a general government which in certain matters ... is independent of the govern- 


principle” require the general and regional governments to formulate their social and economic 
policies in such a way that they will not frustrate one another, or is the “federal principle” 
politically neutral as to the ends which each government may pursue? And so on 

4K. C. Wheare, Federal Government, 3rd Edn. 1953. 

5Ibid., p. 15. Note 2. 

SIbid., pp. 1, 11, and 12. 

Tlbid., p. 2. 
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ments of the associated states, and, on the other hand, state governments which 
in certain matters are, in their turn, independent of the general government” & 
The mode in which power is divided, and the precise content of the “matters” in 
which “independence” is to be enjoyed are irrelevant to this abstraction. Thus, 
he notes, it may well be that the division of power is “sometimes ambiguous, con- 
tradictory or vague” but—and this is the critical test—‘‘once granted that a gov- 
ernment is acting within its allotted sphere” then it follows that “that govern- 
ment is not subordinate® to any government in the United States”. In short, “the 
principle of organization upon which the American association is based is that of 
the division of power between distinct and co-ordinate governments”.!° 


From here, with this identification of the U.S. model, Wheare proceeds to 
sharpen and refine its principle of association by comparing and contrasting the 
form of the American constitution with a number of other associations of states 
“which have described themselves or been described as federal”. For this purpose 
he selects the original instrument of American Union—the Articles of Confedera- 
tion (1777); the constitution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; the German 
Empire of 1871-1918; and the Union of South Africa. He finds, in the first in- 
stance, for example, that whereas the Articles of Confederation created and in- 
vested a central authority with exclusive power over a limited number of func- 
tions, the members of Congress were “delegates appointed from each state for 
one year...” and “were recallable before the year of office expired”.4! In addi- 
tion to this, Congress was wholly dependent on the States to impose and admin- 
ister its taxes, and to raise and equip its forces. The Articles therefore charac- 
terised a situation in which a central government had been created and vested 
with exclusive functions, yet almost entirely dependent on the States to give effect 
to its decisions. Similarly, in the structure of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
though the Imperial Representative Assembly was brought into being to formu- 
late a common policy for a limited number of purposes—defence, and so on—this 
central organ possessed neither the legislative nor executive power to effect its 
decisions. Or again in the German Empire of 1871-1918, the Bundesrath, the 
central legislative authority was not merely dependent on the associated states 
for its membership, but in addition to this, it was virtually dominated by the 
political leadership and power of one state—Prussia. In each of these three in- 
stances, therefore, the common and distinctive “principle of association” Wheare 
argues, “was the subordination of the general government to the regional govern- 
ments”. Next, to illustrate a converse principle of association, he takes the South 
African constitution. In this case, the four original colonies (Cape Colony, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Natal) which formed the Union of 1909 
were retained as governmental units, invested with a specific range of functions, 
and equipped with the necessary legislative and executive machinery. Yet here, 
Wheare notes, because of the singular organisation of the provincial executive 
(the chief executive is appointed by and is responsible to the Union government), 


8]bid., p. 2. My italics. 10] bid. 
9My italics. 11]bid., p. 4. 
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and the virtual plenary power of the Union Parliament to alter the constitution 
(and a fortiori the powers of each province) without resort to any extraordinary 
legislative process, the four provinces were placed in a distinctly subordinate 
status to the general government. 

These four examples of political associations “sometimes described as fed- 
eral”, therefore, illustrate for Wheare two categories of inter-governmental 
dependence or subordination; either the “subordination” of the general govern- 
ment to the provincial governments; or conversely, the “subordination” of the 
regional governments to the general government. In the first case the principle 
of association is, for want of a better term, “confederal”, and in the second case 
the principle of association is “devolutionary”. Whichever of these two principles 
of association is operative, for Wheare both types are clearly distinguishable 
from an association of States in which the regional and central governments are 
mutually independent and co-ordinate. Wheare, we may note in passing, does 
not address himself either to the “degrees”, the different “kinds”, or the relative 
significance of the different kinds of “subordination” which may typify a “con- 
federal” or “devolutionary” association of states. It appears enough that in each 
of these four instances, by contrast with the United States there was “none of 
that independence of general from regional (or regional from general) govern- 
ments characteristic of the United States.” Hence he formulates the federal prin- 
ciple in these terms.?” 

“By the federal principle I mean the method of dividing power so that 
the general and regional governments are each, within a sphere, co-ordinate 
and independent.” 

B. The Test of Federality: 

So stipulated this definition appears to conform—and Wheare believes it 
does—to the lexical usage. How exact this correspondence is we shall consider 
later. It is enough to note here quickly, however, that for Wheare there are— 
and this is evident in the examples cited in the first and second chapters of 
Federal Government—four imperative ingredients in the federal idea: (a) the 
immutability of the division of power at the “will” of either the federal or state 
legislatures—whether this “will” is expressed in direct legislative intervention, in 
constitutional amendment, or adjudication; (b) the self-sufficiency of federal and 
state governmental machinery—legislative, executive and judicial; (c) the fiscal 
autonomy, or fiscally “co-ordinate” status of federal and state governments and 
(d) a distribution of functions of such a kind that neither the federal nor state 
governments, if they choose to exercise their powers to the “full”, can nullify 
the activity of the other. For convenience let us call these general pre-conditions 
of “co-ordinate and independent” status, the (a), (b), (c), and (d) factors. I 
shall comment on these factors—especially (c) and (d)—in some detail at a later 
stage; for the moment let us see how Wheare employs this conception of the 
federal principle. 

The use of Wheare’s definition involves two classificatory tools. First, he 
proposes that in order to determine the extent to which any state incorporates 


127bid., p. 11. 
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the federal principle it is necessary to distinguish between its formal constitution 
and the operative system of government. “A country may have a federal con- 
stitution, but in practice it may work that constitution in such a way that 
its government is not federal”. Conversely, “a country with a non-federal con- 
stitution may work it in such a way that it provides an example of federal gov- 
ernment”.’* ‘To put it another way: for the purpose of applying the test of fed- 
erality to any political system, the constitution as Jaw, and the constitution as 
practice may be treated as two distinct entities capable of possessing—in a shift- 
ing relationship—either entirely identical, or entirely dissimilar, or partly iden- 
tical and partly dissimilar properties. Secondly, he proposes that in order 
to apply the federal “test” it “seems essential to define the federal principle 
rigidly, but to apply the term ‘federal constitution’ more widely”.14, Otherwise 
it would be possible to deny a “federal” classification to a constitution or system 
of government where it satisfied the requirements of the federal principle in all 
but minor respects. The “sensible” or “reasonable” question in each case, he 
argues, is not to ask: Does this system of government satisfy the federal prin- 
ciple absolutely or “completely and without exception”, but: “Does a system of 
government embody predominantly a division of powers between general and 
regional authorities, eac hof which in its own sphere, is co-ordinate with the 
others and independent of them?”5 


The combined effect of this analytical apparatus is best exampled through 
Wheare’s own illustrations. Thus, for instance, with the Swiss constitution, he 
finds that although it embodies the major elements of the American model, it 
contains two deviations from the federal principle. In respect of the (a) factor, 
the “Swiss Courts are required by the Constitution to treat all laws passed by 
the Federal Assembly as valid though they may declare cantonal laws to be void 
on the ground that they transgress the field allotted to the cantons in the con- 
stitution”.1® In respect of the (b) factor, the “Upper house of the general legis- 
lature is composed of two representatives from each of the cantons, they are 
paid by their cantons, their method of election is determined by the cantons, and 
their tenure is decided by the cantons. Are these deviations minor, substantial, 
or fundamental? For Wheare, the deviation from the (b) factor creates a “small 
degree of dependence only . . . for the extent of dependence is less than what 


13]hid., pp. 21-22. 

14Jbid., p. 16. : 

15]bid., p. 32. Wheare draws the reader’s attention on p. 16, footnote (2), to the fact that Freeman 
“adopted a similar method”. What is probably more interesting, however, is that the “use 
of the same method could yield a different classification. Thus note Wheare at p. 29 where 
he joins issue with Freeman on the classification of the Constitution of the United Nether- 
lands. For what appears to be a similar approach to the classification of federal systems see 
also, H. Triepel, Unitarismus and Foederalismus, 1907, pp. 19-23, quoted in S. Mogi, The Prob- 
lem of Federalism, p. 798. Triepel also appears to use such considerations as—the predom- 
inant” character of a constitution, and adopts such categories as “semi-federal”, and “ultra- 
federal”. Cf. also, G. Anchutz, quoted in Mogi, op.cit., p. 918. The whole of the dispute over 
the classification of the State form of the German Empire is as much a conflict between dif- 
ferent conceptions of federalism as the use of different methods in the application of the 
same conceptions, or even the different value given to the same institutions by the use of 
the same analytical methods. 

16]bid., p. 18. 
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was found in the Constitution of the United States up to 1913”. As for the 
deviation from the (a) factor “we must admit”—he writes—“that there is an 
omission in the Swiss constitution so far as the machinery for giving effect to 
the application of the federal principle is concerned. But it does not follow from 
this that it was the intention of the framers of the Swiss constitution 
that the general legislature should be permitted to make laws on any subject it 
chose. On the contrary its powers are carefully enumerated. And it does not 
have the last word legally.’”!7 On balance therefore, Wheare concludes the 
Swiss constitution is predominantly federal. In the Canadian constitution he 
finds “substantial” modifications of the federal principle.1® In respect to the 
(a) factor, the Dominion executive has a general power of disallowance or veto 
over provincial legislation; and in respect of the (b) factor, the Dominion gov- 
ernment exercises two superior powers over the provincial governments. First, 
it appoints the formal head of the provincial government—the Lieutenant- 
Governor—whom it may, if it chooses instruct to “withhold his assent from pro- 
vincial bills and reserve them for the consideration of the Dominion executive”. 
(Secondly, the Dominion is responsible for appointments to all the senior judicial 
posts in the provinces. To what category then does this constitution belong? 
For Wheare “if we confine ourselves to the strict law of the constitution, it is 
hard to know whether we should call it a federal constitution with considerable 
unitary modifications, or a unitary constitution with considerable federal modifi- 
cations. It would be straining the federal principle too far, I think, to describe 
it as a federal constitution without adding any qualifying phrase. For this reason 
I prefer to say that Canada has a ‘quasi-federal’ constitution”.1® The formal 
difficulties which complicate the classification of the Canadian constitution, how- 
ever, assume a different character in practice. First, the Dominion executive is 
“careful not to use its power of disallowance or veto frequently; second, the 
Lieutenant-Governor—though an appointee of the general government—is sub- 
ject to the traditional conventions of cabinet government; thirdly, the Dominion 
does not employ its power of selecting judicial personnel for the provinces to 
“pack” the courts with Dominion “partisans”. For these reasons, “although the 


Canadian constitution is quasi-federal in law, it is predominantly federal in 
practice” .?° 


And so on for a group of Latin-American states, the Austrian constitution of 
1920, the Weimar constitution of 1919-1933, and the Constitution of the USSR. 
Thus: Brazil, the Argentine, and Mexico have “predominantly” federal constitu- 
tions—with only minor deviations from either the (a) or (b) factors—whereas in 
“practice” the federal principle has been ignored—‘these republics of South 
America have oscillated between periods of centralisation, under a strong execu- 
tive, and of regional independence when the claims of the general government 
are ignored”.**_ The Austrian constitution of 1920 was “federal” but the “sphere 


1]bid., p. 18. 
18]bid., p. 19. 20]bid., p. 21. 
19]bid., p. 20. 21]bid.. p. 24. 
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where the federal principle applied . . . was so small, and after a constitutional 
amendment of 1920 so insignificant, that there is little experience to be dis- 
covered from Austria of the working of federal government”.22 With the Weimar 
constitution however, there is—again as in the Canadian instance—considerable 
hesitance. There are two “minor” deviations from the (a) and (b) factors which 
in themselves, would not exclude a federal classification. What occasions “seri- 
ous” difficulty for Wheare is the presence of two major deviations from the (c) 
and (d) factors. Thus: “There are firstly,” he writes, “the provisions governing 
the financial relations of the generai and state governments. From a reading of 
these provisions it would appear that it is legally within the power of the gen- 
eral legislature to determine what the financial resources of the states are to be 
and in fact to control their whole means of independent existence . . . In the 
second place the scope of the powers conferred upon the general legislature is, 
so wide that it is difficult to see what topics of any importance are left to the 
regional governments, if the general legislature chose to exercise its powers to 
the full. For whenever it did pass a law within its sphere of operation that law 
over-rode state law insofar as they conflicted.”?8 Wheare therefore finds it “hard 
to say whether the Weimar constitution is quasi-federal, like the Canadian con- 
stitution, or not federal at all but highly decentralised, like the South African 
constitution.”*4 This quandary, however, affects only the constitution. In the 
working of the Weimar government he asserts that the federal principle is virtu- 
ally ignored. The deviations in law are fully translated in practice. Hence Wheare 
concludes the “Weimar republic does not provide us with an example of federal 
government”.?> With the USSR, Wheare classifies both its formal and its prac- 
tising constitution in a similar category as the Weimar republic. Thus, the con- 
stitution of 1936 is “quasi-federal” because it contains provisions which sub- 
stantially deviate from the (a), (c), and (d) factors. Its system of government, 
on the other hand, is “non-federal” because “if the full powers conferred by 
Article 14 of the constitution upon the All-Union Government are exercised in 
practice ... very little of the federal principle remains in the government of the 
ook .-4 
C. The “Test” Abstracted: 


These are concrete specimens of Wheare’s classificatory technique. An 
abstraction of this technique might be as follows: let us suppose we have a con- 
stitution which satisfies all the specifications of the federal principle in regard to 
the (a), (b), (c), (d) factors—or for that matter any other factors deemed to 
be imperative to the satisfaction of the federal norm. It is possible then to find 
that in practice the principle is either modified, perverted or completely nullified. 


227bid., p. 25. 

23] bid., p. 26. 

24] bid., p. 26. 

25] bid., p. 26. i ; 

26/bid., p. 26. In another work he explicitly classifies the system of government in the class of 
“unitary constitutions with a wide measure of decentralisation”. (Modern Constitutions, p. 30). 
For a brief discussion of Soviet federalism see J. N. Hazard, “Soviet Public Administration 
and Federalism,” Political Quarterly, Vol. 23, No. 1, Mar., 1952, pp. 4-14. . 
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The mode of reasoning which then ensues may be represented as follows: if the 
deviation from the federal norm—in respect of all the conditional factors—is 
“small”, “minor”, or “insignificant”, then the system of government retains its 
“federal” identity. If the deviation is “substantial” but not fundamental, the 
system of government may be classified as “quasi-federal”. If the deviation is 
fundamental, in effect a decisive abrogation of the federal principle, then the sys- 
tem of government is non-federal. And in that case, a different set of principles 
will determine its precise category—‘“confederal”, “devolutionary” or “unitary” 
in any of its possible forms of decentralisation. Conversely, of course, we may 
find that the formal constitution itself contains a number of federal impurities, 
or “unitary characteristics”, yet in practice the system of government may 
wholly or predominantly satisfy the requirements of the federal principle. In 
that case the formal constitution may in turn be classified in any of the “fed- 
eral”, “quasi-federal”, or “non-federal’” categories. Throughout this analysis, 
however, what will constitute a “minor”, “substantial” or “fundamental” devia- 
tion from the federal norm, will presumably turn in each case on the “kind” and 
“degree” of deviation from the (a), (b), (c), (d) ... (z) factors. And the final 
classification must—in effect—be a balance struck between the total pattern of 
conformity and the total pattern of deviation from the federal norm. The range 
of combinations available to us by this technique is fairly self-evident, and for 
interest may be set out as follows: 


1. A “federal” constitution may be associated with a “federal” government 
“quasi-federal” government 
“non-federal” government 
(confederal, or unitary). 
Ft» Win i-federal” ituti i i 
: quasi-federal” constitution may be associated with a 


“federal” government 

“quasi-federal” government 

“non-federal” government 

(confederal, or unitary). 

3. A “non-federal” cconstitution may be associated with a “federal” government 
“quasi-federal” government 

“non-federal” government 

D. Some Questions Posed: (confederal, or unitary). 
This briefly—and I hope not unfairly—is a representation of Wheare’s 
analysis of the “federal principle”. Before we examine the elements of the prin- 
ciple more closely, I think it will be useful to ask some general questions of 
Wheare’s position: in the first place, what precisely does Wheare look for when 
he searches a constitution or a system of government for its “federal” character- 
istics? We know already that the general factors—we have named for conveni- 
ence—(a), (b), (c), and (d), are ,in Wheare’s view, fundamental to the satisfac- 
tion of “co-ordinate and independent” status, but what precisely are the struc- 
ture and components of each of these factors? Secondly, what values are we to 
assign to these factors for the purpose of classifying federal systems? Are we to 
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assign the same value to the (a), (b), (c), and (d) factors or not? Is a “devia- 
tion” from (a), for example, more “serious” than a “deviation” from (b), or (a) 
from (c), or (b) from (c)? And if the, answer must depend on the “kind” and 
the “degree” of deviation then—in the possible multiplicity of deviations from 
each of the factors named—what relative values do we assign to the different 
kinds of deviation from the same factor, and to different deviations from different 
factors? Is a situation in which the members of the general “Upper House” are 
appointed and paid by the cantons in Switzerland (deviation from (b)), 
“equally”, “more”, or “less” serious than the appointment of provincial judicial 
personnel by the general government in Canada (deviation from (b) )? Or is 
the “infrequent” use of a disallowance power by the general government over 
provincial legislation (deviation from (a) ) “more” or “less” serious than the 
monopolisation of public borrowing by the general government or centralisation 
of income taxation (deviation from (c) )? And if the answer again depends on 
the “role” of the institution or political practice in a specific political context, 
how then do we compare, for the purpose of establishing useful generalisations 
the same deviations which are differently evaluated in different political con- 
texts? With what precision can Wheare’s technique tell us the degree of “devia- 
tion” from the federal norm which is sufficient to pass from the “federal” to the 
“quasi-federal”, and in turn to the “non-federal” category? If we are to work 
with the criterion of “predominance” what precisely does “predominantly” mean 
where, for example, we find there is no deviation from (a), a “substantial” and 
a “minor” deviation from (b), a “minor” deviation from (c), and a “minor” 
deviation from the (d) factor? More specifically, if the constitutions (as distinct 
from their systems of government) of Canada, the Weimar Republic, and the 
USSR are to be all classified in the same category—viz., quasi-federal constitu- 
tions—does Wheare’s conception of the federal principle enable us to determine 
the comparative degree to which each deviates from the federal norm? Similarly, 
if the systems of government (as distinct from their formal constitutions) of the 
USSR, the Weimar Republic, the Argentine, Brazil, and Mexico are “non- 
federal” can we draw any precise distinction between them in the degree to 
which they depart from the federal principle? Thirdly, is Wheare’s analytical pro- 
cedure so exact, so “scientific” that for any set of circumstances it will yield a 
standard classification or is it largely subjective and arbitrary? Finally, does 
Wheare’s idea of the “federal principle” offer us a more realistic, a more useful, 
more sensitive tool for comprehending the politics of “federalism” or does it 
suffer from the formalism of the past? 

3. “Co-ordinate and Independent’ Status: 

A. “Status” and “Structure.” The Conventional Formulae: 

Wheare’s conception of the “federal principle’—the method of dividing 
power so that the general and regional sovernments are each, within a sphere, 
co-ordinate and independent—trests (and this is true for all definitions) on the 
basic assumption that “sovereign” or “state” power is divisible. I shall, shortly, 
examine the meaning of this concept—“the divisibility of power”’—in a slightly 
different context from its conventional framework. For the moment let us take 
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it that “power” is divisible; and in that case since no division of power is suf- 
ficient as such to satisfy the “federal principle” unless the regional and central 
governments are, within a sphere “co-ordinate and independent”, our central 
problem is to discover the differentiating value of the terms “co-ordinate and 
independent”. 

In the main body of federal literature, the terms “co-ordinate and indepen- 
dent” are either used conjunctively or separately. Dicey, for example, requires 
the combination of the two terms to denote the distinctive properties of the fed- 
eral system. In Bryce and Kennedy the term “co-ordinate” is used alone; while 
in several sources, Freeman, Harrison Moore, Garran, and Wheare himself, the 
term “independent” is sometimes used interchangeably with “co-ordinate”, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in association with the term “co-ordinate.” But 
whether these terms are used conjunctively or not, they were concerned, in the 
main, with two dominant ideas; the jural status of the general and regional gov- 
ernments in the federal state; and the structural pattern of the general and 
regional governments implied in their status. 

It is instructive to note the typical formulae used in each instance: in the 
first case, the nature of the jural relations of the general and regional govern- 
ments, their rights, privileges, and immunities, are described in a general way 
by such formulae as:— 

. both federal and state governments were co-ordinate, standing on the 
same level and derived from the same source of sovereign authority .. .” 

. both the federal and state governments have a sovereign right to 
carry: out their own duties at their own discretion...” 

“the immutability of the division of power at the will of either general or 
regional governments is the indispensable purpose of the constitutional guar- 
antee in the federal state .. .” 

“the relationship between the general and regional governments is that of 
legal ‘equality’ not superiority and inferiority, or of command and obedi- 
encers, 2? 


“It is not a relationship of principal and agent, or parent and child, but a 
relationship of principals .. .” 

“Within this notion of ‘co-ordinate’ status lies the idea that each part 
moves with equal freedom in its own sphere as if the other part did not 
exists vv” 

“It is a basic contradiction of the federal principle that the federal gov- 

ernment should be allowed to extend its cOmperente and activity in any direc- 
tion at its own discretion .. .” 

“the idea of ‘co-ordinate’ status is the idea of self-direction, and self 
government where each of the components of the federal state is master in 
his own home. . .” 


In the second case, the idea of a co-ordinate and independent governmental 
structure is stated in this way:— 
“the striking quality of the federal state was that it acted directly on the 
individuals without appealing to the agency of state governments .. .” 
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“the determining factor of the federal state is not the extent of the com- 
petence of the collectivity, but the fact that, a confederation had relations only 
with the individual states, while the federal government developed a relation- 
ship of authority which directly affected the citizens and was furnished with 
independent and legal organs .. .” 

“the federal state claims that its desires shall bind the people of the states 
directly and without the intervention of a sovereign act of the individual 
states. It assumes the right of direct execution of its orders either by means 
of its own organization or by using the institutions of the individual states .. .” 

“there must be guarantee that the federal ‘will’ will be done . . . this is 
an indispensable prerogative of ‘sovereignty’ and ‘statehood’... .” 

These two ideas, expressed in this language and in this fashion, virtually 
encompass the traditional view of the federal state. Of the two it is difficult to 
say which occupies a more fundamental role in the traditional writing. There 
are assertions which give primacy to the first, and a few to the second. In the 
main, however, no explicit distinction in value is made; they are integral charac- 
teristics, and both indispensable to the identification of the federal state. Yet if 
these ideas are of equal value as identifying factors, there is little doubt in my 
mind which! of the two is more interesting, or which of the two confronts classical 
federal theory with its most embarrassing difficulties. But let us first examine 
each of these ideas in their conventional setting. 

B. “Co-ordinate and Independent” Structure: 

The existence of a complete set/of governmental organs is, for most sources, 
simply a corollary of “co-equal” status, and we can deal with this idea quickly. 
Thus, if the general government must rely on the regional governments to give 
-legal effect to its “will”, “decisions” or “policies” either by enactment or execu- 
tion; or if the regional governments are similarly circumstanced vis-d-vis the 
general government, then an imperative condition of “co-ordinate” status is 
denied. With a few notable exceptions—for example, the “Federalist” essays— 
the sources are not concerned with the precise mechanical organisation of each 
state. 

There are two main difficulties within this formal framework: first, the 
denotation of the frontiers of permissible deviation from this idea; and secondly, 
the precise evaluation of a “co-operative” arrangement where “dependence” by 
the general or regional governments may be a matter of “choice” and not of 
law”. We may illustrate these difficulties within the accepted constitutional 
triad of the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary. 

The basic federal requirement of independent legislative machinery is the 
direct popular election of its representatives. If the members of the general 
legislature are appointed by the regional governments the idea of a “co-ordinate” 
structure is fundamentally violated. There is no midway position here. The 
possibility that a regional appointee can act in any other capacity than “dele- 
gate” is nowhere conceded. However, a distinction is commonly drawn between 
a unicameral and bicameral legislature. For the unicameral legislature the re- 
quirement is crucial. In the bicameral structure, however, the rigidity of the 
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rule is apparently tempered by the power relations of the two chambers. Thus 
if the “Lower” chamber is the predominant legislative force then an elisnee 
chamber composed of regional appointees is—in Wheare’s view—only a “minor” 
infraction of the federal principle (e.g. Switzerland). Where the “Upper” cham- 
ber is an “influential” organ of the general government (e.g. the — sires 
the choice of its members by the regional governments constitutes an “important” 
but not “decisive” departure from the federal principle”.?? In the absence of any 
other serious deviations it would not affect a “federal” classification. If, how- 
ever, the two chambers “shared” power, where neither in the event of conflict 
exercised an over-riding force, there is no clear answer in Wheare or in any other 
source to indicate the value of such a “deviation”. 


With the political executive, there is, in the main, no great problem. The 
idea of “co-ordinate” structure simply implies an “independent’ ’executive. It is 
a matter of indifference whether it is “parliamentary” or “presidential” in char- 
acter. The imperative factor is that no part of it should be the creation of, or 
be bounden to any other governmental organ but its own specific electorate or 
legislature. For this reason the power of the Canadian government to appoint 
the Lieutenant-Governor in each province is an infraction of this principle. The 
significance of this deviation however, is only measurable in terms of the power 
he presumes to exercise in provincial government. In this instance, for example, 
the status and functions of the Lieutenant-Governor are now principally deter- 
mined by the conventions which govern the exercise of power by the representa- 
tive of the Crown in a system of cabinet government. Yet if the powers and 
function of the Lieutenant-Governor were to approximate to those of the pro 
vincial Administrator in South Africa*® the problem of evaluating the “degree”: 
of provincial “dependence” (especially where the relationship between a central 
appointee and the provincial organs are capable of a number of combinations) 
could be one of great difficulty.?® 


The power to organise the apparatus of administration is, of course, a patent 
element of an “independent” legislature and executive. And for this reason a 
unified public service controlled by the general government (e.g. South Africa) 
is, presumably, a “serious” derogation from this principle. However, the extent 
to which the idea of a “co-ordinate and independent” structure requires, in prac- 
tice, a dual bureaucracy is not readily apparent. U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and 
Switzerland have mainly acted on the assumption—until recently—that the exist- 
ence of separate administrative machinery guaranteed more effectively and 
accorded more closely with the idea of executive independence. On the other 
hand, there is a view that the direct exercise of administration is not essential to 
the federal state; that it is merely a matter of choice, of convenience whether the 


27Wheare, op.cit., p. 3. 

28See May, The ‘South African Constitution, pp. 193 et seq. 

29The emergence of inter-governmental consultative councils—especially in Australia—offers no 
offence to the “federal principle”. The one exception to the Principle, it has been suggested, 
is the Australian Loan Council. The problem raised by this institution however, has been 
discussed elsewhere. See Annual Law Review, Dec. 1952, pp. 350-404. 
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general government, for example, administered its laws through its own function- 
aries, or delegated the administation to the individual states (e.g. Weimar 
Republic) .°° 

There is no significant theoretical problem here. The existence of a truly 
co-operative administrative relationship negatives any question of a formal 
“deviation” from the idea of “co-ordinate” status. The special interest which 
arises here, therefore, is occasioned not by the existence or the growth of large- 
scale administrative co-operation between the general and regional governments, 
but by the various patterns of collaboration into which these governments may 
enter and have entered. Thus where, for example, the general or regional gov- 
ernments have chosen to be administratively “dependent” on one or the other, in 
a particular field of activity—e.g. the consolidation of staffs and equipment for 
taxing purposes—the technical character of the arrangement may be such that 
while a formal right to withdrawal or reversal exists on either side the difficulty 
of unscrambling an administrative “omelette” gives an unintended permane 
ence to the arrangement. In other words, the administrative “dependence” of 
the general or regional governments (more certainly the regional governments 
through their comparative lack of resources—becomes institutionalised, and is 
reversible—if at all—only in extraordinary circumstances. Such a possibility obvi- 
ously suggests further difficulties for the application of Wheare’s criterion. It im- 
plies that in order to test the “federal” elments of an administrative structure we 
need to distinguish, in any co-operative arrangement, between the “reversible” 
and “irreversible”, between “apparent” and “real” “dependence” on the part of 
the general or regional governments. How precisely Wheare’s analytical appara- 
tus would assist such a distinction is not at all certain. 

So far as the pattern of judicial organisation is concerned there is again 
little difficulty. Providing both the general and regional governments have the 
power to erect a judicial system the “federal principle” is not affected if they 
choose to delegate their powers to each other. The practice varies. In Australia, 
for example, the Commonwealth has created a High Court and also conferred 
federal jurisdiction on State courts; in the U.S.A., however, the Federal and 
State governments maintain separate judicial systems.° The deviation which 
Wheare notes is the appointment of provincial judges by the Dominion govern- 
ment in Canada. The significance of this deviation for purposes of classifying 
federal constitutions, is not given. What is material to Wheare’s classification 
of the Canadian government is that this power is not used to further the 
Dominion’s advantage vis-a-vis the provinces. In a system of government which 
subscribes to the fundamental idea of an “independent” judiciary the centralisa- 
tion of judicial power is probably of small importance to the federal principle. 


30See Paul Laband. Quoted Mogi, op.cit., p. 444. a 
30a] am indebted to Professor Cowen for pointing out to me that when the composition of the 


Australian High Court was discussed it was proposed at one point that it. should consist of 
the Chief Justice of each of the six'states. Had such a court been created it would not have 
offended the “federal principle” any more than the present appointment of _the High Court 
by the Federal government. But the trend of constitutional interpretation in the two cases 
may have been completely different. 
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Yet where such power is denied, for example, to the provincial governments, and 
we are required to classify the judicial system for its conformity or deviation 
from the “federal principle” the problem of discerning partisanship in appoint- 
ment, and more vital, calculated partisanship in adjudication could be of im- 
mense difficulty.*+ 

Such then are the conventional requirements of a “co-ordinate and indepen- 
dent” structure. And the few difficulties aside, it is:no great task to devise a prac- 
tical set of constitutional arrangements to satisfy these requirements. The one 
institutional factor, however, which could introduce endless embarrassments for 
Wheare’s classificatory tools, is the extra-legal organ of government which is 
almost entirely ignored in the framework of traditional federal theory—the 
political party. But we shall consider its significance later in this essay. 

C. “Co-ordinate and Independent” Status: 

The concept which must engage us now is, I think, incomparably more 
intricate, more elusive than the idea of a perfectly self-sufficient governmental 
structure. We have already noted the traditional formulae in which the idea of 
“co-ordinate and independent” status is expressed. But precisely what sort of 
constitutional arrangements satisfy these criteria? What, for example, are the 
effective and necessary evidences, or signs of “co-equal” status, of “self-govern- 
ment”, of complete “mastery in one’s own house”, of “equal freedom in the pur- 
suit of distributed powers”? Or conversely, what are the decisive marks of 
“inferiority” or of “inequality”? As before, our first concern must be to trace, 
as clearly as possible, the formal contours of this idea. 

In the mainstream of the classical argument over the locus of sovereignty in 
federal states are two major propositions: either “sovereignty” is divisible, hence 
the jural possibility of “co-sovereign” organs of state power within a single state; 
or, “sovereignty is indivisible”, hence the “non-sovereign” status of governments 
of limited competence. In either case, however, whether the general and regional 
governments are categorised as “sovereign” or “non-sovereign” legislative auth- 
orities, the imperative jural requirement is that they should be of equal status. 
That is they are “co-equal” because they are “co-sovereign” or they are “co- 
equal” because they are equally subordinate to the constitution. There is no 
room in the jural dichotomies of “sovereign” and “non-sovereign”, “co-equal” and 
“non-equal”, “independent” and “dependent” for George Orwell’s magnifi- 
cent jest in Animal Farm... “all anima's are equal, but some animals are 
more equal than others .. .” Such discrimination in degrees of “sovereignty” 
(e.g. quasi-sovereign), “equality” (e.g. quasi-equal), or “co-ordinate” or 
“independent” status is alien to this frame of reference. 

To understand this is to understand the logical foundations of Dicey’s posi- 
tion in according to the U.S. Congress, an English railway company, a municipal 
corporation, and a school board, the same jural category of “non-sovereign” 
31Note the four major categories we would need to investigate: if Pa denotes a “partisan” appoint- 
ment, and Pd a “partisan” decision, and NPa a non-partisan appointment, and NPd a non- 
partisan decision, the four major situations would be Pa may be associated with Pd; or Pa 


may be associated with NPd; or NPa may be associated with Pd; or NPa may be associated 
with NPd. Furthermore we would have to be agreed on the meaning of a “partisan” decision. 
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law-making bodies. Yet to understand this, is not to misconceive the rationale ot 
their common classification, or the precise sense in which the U.S. Congress, an 


English railway company, and a municipal corporation share a common jural 
status. 
“Congress and the Great Eastern Railway are in truth each of them 
nothing more than subordinate law-making bodies. Their power differs not in 
degree, but in kind, from the authority of the sovereign Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.” 2 
The “apparent absurdity” of comparing the U.S. Congress and an English rail- 
way company, so vastly different in their purpose, their influence, their resources 
and their degree of power, did not escape Dicey. But what distinguished them 
in common from the “sovereign parliament of the United! Kingdom”—and this is 
critical to Dicey and his tradition—was not their degree of power but that in each 
case their powers were prescribed (either by a constitution or act of incorpora- 
tion), the validity of their powers was justiciable, and neither could extend their 
legal competence without attending to the special amending procedures. From 
this view it is only a small step to infer that what is jurally fundamental to the 
idea of “co-ordinate and independent” status of general and regional govern- 
ments in the federal state is mot their “degree of power”, (ostensibly this may 
even differ to the point of absurdity) but in the fact that (i) their power is pre- 
scribed; (ii) the limits of their powers are justiciable; and (iii) both are equally 
incapacitated from altering the distribution of power (the so-called constitutional 
“balance” or “equilibrium”) by the exercise of a “superior” will expressed in 
legislation, adjudication, or constitutional amendment. 

Let us look at these elements. The notion of “co-ordinate” status in the pro- 
vision for formal constitutional amendment presents no difficulty. Ideally the 
“federal principle” would predicate a constitutional process in which neither the 
general nor regional governments had an exclusive power of initiating amend- 
ments, and further, that in the event of one or the other originating a change 
in the constitution the interests of the other would be adequately guaranteed. 
Presumably, the amending technique in the U.S. constitution fully satisfies such 
a condition. Nor, furthermore, does the idea of “co-ordinate” status in the activ- 
ity of adjudicating jurisdictional disputes between the general and regional gov- 
ernments present any difficulty. Ideally, again, the instrument for the adjudica- 
ting of constitutional disputes would be, in every sense—formally and substan- 
tially—independent of the general and regional governments in its creation, 
responsibility, and its functioning. As an ultimate and unconditional court ot 
appeal from Canadian disputes (prior to 1948), the Privy Council presumably 
would have satisfied such an “ideal”. Where such an external arrangement is 
impossible, however, then, as I have argued, the political idea of an “indepen- 
dent” judiciary, even if its members are appointed by the general government, 
would be a realistic approximation to this idea. 

So far there are few obstacles in the way of devising a workable set of 
arrangements here. But what precisely do we mean by the exercise of a “superior” 


82Dicey, op.cit., p. 147. 
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legislative “will”? If we bear in mind the logic of “co-sovereignty’, Or ~“CO- 


equality”, and the broad jural context in which these terms are used, we can 
throw a little more light both on the formal content of this idea and Wheare’s 
position, if we examine two problem situations: (i) the veto or disallowance 
power of the Dominion government in Canada, and (ii) the notion of “con- 
current” powers in federal constitutions. 

(i) “Co-ordinate” Status and the Veto Power in Canada: 


At first sight the existence of a power in the general government to veto 
or disallow regional legislation seems an obvious denial of “co-equal”, “co- 
sovereign”, or “co-ordinate” status. Even if there were no other discord in a 
so-called “federal” arrangement, this alone would be sufficient negation of the 
principle. And certainly, this has been a view expounded with some authority.** 
Yet if this view is correct, we find on the whole, that the Canadian Constitution 
has not been denied a “federal” classification or at most, a “quasi-federal” classi- 
fication, notwithstanding the fact that the Dominion Government can—if i 
chooses—exercise the right to disallow or set aside any provincial law within a 
year of its passage. 

The reasons which are commonly employed to neutralise the formal signifi- 
cance of the “veto” power are exceedingly interesting in their implications for 
federal theory and deserve close attention. Wheare, for example, when confronted 
with the Canadian difficulty adopts two different categories of argument. In the 
first place he draws a distinction between a positive and a negative legislative 
power; and argues from this that what the “veto” enables the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to do is mot to legislate against the provincial will in matters of their 
exclusive jurisdiction, but only to arrest or frustrate their legislation. Such a 
power, he maintains therefore, should not of itself completely exclude a “federal” 
classification. At most a constitutional arrangement of the Canadian type war- 
rants—in the absence of any other more serious deviations from the “federal 
principle’—at least a “quasi-federal” category.34 

The argument is unusual; and I have not seen it used in precisely this way 
in any other source. This, I think, may be readily explained. First, Wheare’s 
representation of the “veto” ’as an incomplete (a sort of “half-way’’) legislative 
power to justify a “quasi-federal” category for the B.N.A. Act already does some 


33See Georg Jellinek. Quoted in Mogi, Problem of Federalism, p. 522. “In many South American 
republics, attempts were made to adopt the system of the United States. In Venezuela, of 
which the official title is the United States of Venezuela, there were a number of ‘states’ 
each with its own legislature, but as the Venezuelan Congress could annul any act of the 
local legislatures, so in, spite of its name, Venezuela was simply a decentralised unitary state. 
If in any present-day federal state a similar rule were adopted that state would become al 
umitary state, even though the spheres of activity of the members were largely increased, and 
the application of the idea of sovereignty would be historically justified, but of no legal sig- 
nificance. By a simple clause in the constitution, giving to the central authority the 
ms supremae inspectionts, the federal state can be turned into a decentralised unitary state”. 

34It is not apparent in Wheare’s I’ederal Government whether it is the presence of the “veto” 
power together with a number of other “unitary” characteristics which explains his decision 
to accord the constitutional “quasi-federal” classification, But I think it reasonable to assume 
eet the absence of these other factors, the veto power alone would have persuaded Wheare 
in this view. 
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violence to the traditional jural assumptions on which the dichotomy of “co- 
ordinate” and “sub-ordinate” rests. This, of course, in itself, is little or nothing 
if the violation were well founded. The discomforting thought about this argu- 
ment, however, is that the “quasi-federal” category (assuming, for the moment, 
it is in Wheare’s use a meaningful category), is founded on a dichotomy even 
more dubious than the conventional exclusiveness of “co-ordinate” and “sub- 
ordinate” status. It presupposes that the “veto” can assume only one form—a 
purely negative legislative character. But clearly the power to frustrate pro 
vincial legislation and the power to legislate unilaterally for them are not logic- 
ally exclusive. The “veto” may, it is true, only be used as a purely “negative” 
legislative instrument. But it may also be effectively used—and, in fact, has 
been used—to bring about important changes in provincial legislation to satisfy 
Dominion political demands.*> And it is quite conceivable that the very threat 
of its application may make it the instrument of positive Dominion policy direc- 
tion in the provinces. From the viewpoint of the provinces, moreover, even if 
such a power were used in a purely negative fashion, it would represent such a 
departure from their idea of autonomy that the distinction between a legal 
power to paralyse and a power to legislate would have nothing more to recom- 
mend it than academic elegance. 


Wheare’s second point is, I think, more substantial and is one which is al- 
most invariably used to ascribe a “federal” character to the B.N.A. Act.3® His 
argument is this: the existence, in law, of a veto power is one thing, its use an- 
other. If its presence—alone or together with other “unitary” modifications— 
warrants a “quasi-federal” category for the Canadian constitution, then the rare 
and the exceptional circumstances in which the power is exercised in practice 
requires a different—a “federal”—classification for the Canadian system of gov- 
ernment. 


If this is not a distortion of his argument, then clearly we are no longer 
concerned here with “law” stricto sensu, nor necessarily even with practice en- 
throned in the near-legal guise of constitutional convention. Essentially, the ap- 
peal here is to a classification founded on political practice, on usage, or indeed, 
on the whole body of understandings in a community which influence the exercise 
of legal power. As such the argument, though certainly not novel, is worth fur- 
ther exploration. We may do this in two ways: first, we will look briefly at 
the use of the veto power to examine the circumstances which—in Wheare’s view 
—justify the “predominantly federal” classification of the Canadian government. 
Secondly, we will note some of the implications of by-passing constitutional 
“form” for constitutional or political “practice” in order to classify federal 
systems. 


35See Eugene Forsey, “Disallowance of Provincial Acts, Reservation of Provincial Bills, and 
Refusal of Assent by Lieutenant Governors since 1867.” Canadian J]. of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, Feb. 1938, pp. 47-59. ‘me 

36See, for example, Lefroy, Canada’s Federal System, pp. 30-44; Kennedy, Essays in Constitutional 
Law, pp. 25-81: and McGregor Dawson, The Government of Canada, pp. 37; 253-258. 
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The history of the “veto” power in Canada is effectively summarised by 
McGregor Dawson.’ “Out of the thousands of acts passed by provincial legis- 
lature since Confederation only 112 have been disallowed, although in a number 
of other instances provinces were induced to modify law in order to escape dis- 
allowance”. The use of the power has followed an “irregular and even incon- 
sistent course” both in regard to the frequency of use, and the criteria applied 
to its use. Thus, in the first thirty years of the confederation the power was 
applied “freely”. In the period from 1867 to 1887 the Dominion disallowed 59 
provincial acts; and from 1867 to 1896, 66. In the second period, 1896-1920, 
the total number dropped to 30, of which 19 affected the legislation of one pro- 
vince, British Columbia. In the third period, 1921-1947, the number dropped 
further to 16, of which 12 were concerned with the Douglas credit mone- 
tary experiments in Alberta. On this record McGregor Dawson makes three 
interesting comments. First, “Disallowance and reservation have not in practice 
constituted very serious limitations on provincial powers.” Secondly, “intervention 
through disallowance . . . is, of course, exceptional, although legally there are no 
limitations whatever on the frequency with which they may be exercised. This 
will depend primarily on the good sense and self-restraint of the Dominion 
Cabinet.” Thirdly, of the criteria which guide the use of the veto, “the truth 1s 
that no one in the Dominion knows with any approach to certainty what action 
to expect on disallowance from the Governor-in-Council. Guesses may be ven- 
tured; but if the guesses are to be at all accurate, they must be based not sof 
much on a weighing of constitutional principles as on a shrewd appraisal of the 
ideas and opinions and prejudices of the Minister of Justice (and the Cabinet), 
which, in turn, will almost certainly be affected by the political situation at that 
particular time,”88 


Having regard to this record, and the criteria which govern the use of the 
veto power, what light can we throw on Wheare’s technique of according or 
withholding “federal”, “quasi-federal”, or “non-federal” classifications? First, if 
we were to apply a simple quantitative measure we could formulate such a test 
of federality as this: “Where a power of disallowance exists in a constitution 
which is in every other respect federal, but the power is not exercised, or if 
exercised the number of times does not exceed say 5 in any one year, there 
is no serious deviation from the federal principle. But if the number in any one 
year exceeds 5, but not more than 15, the system of government is ‘quasi- 
federal.’ And if the number is in excess of 15... etc.” To make this 
test statistically valid, moreover, we would need to know not merely the acts 
disallowed but also the number of acts which the provinces were induced to 
“modify”, in order to escape disallowance. But this of course, is a purely quan- 
titative and apparently absurd formulation. Clearly the political significance of 
any piece of legislation cannot be neglected for the annulment of one provincial 
legislative scheme may abort an entire governmental: programme. Hence for 
greater precision, we would have to elaborate our test in this manner: “Where 


370 p.cit, pp. 253 et seq. 388My italics. 
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a power of disallowance exists in a constitution which is in every respect federal, 
but the power is not exercised; or if exercised (a) the number of times does not 
ae 5 in any one year and (b) none of the acts disallowed concerns a 
vital’ provincial measure, then there is no serious deviation from the federal 
principle .. . etc.” Already such a compound test could introduce new compli- 
cations of a subjective kind unless we argued that the mere use of the “veto” 
presumes the existence of a “vital” conflict between Dominion and provincial 
interests. And in that case the quantitative measure which rests on this assump- 
tion is sufficient. But even admitting this difficulty, such criteria would be much 
less elusive than the test of “predominant” usage which Wheare employs. And 
then, of course, this is only a measure of the difficulty where we are concerned 
with this one type of deviation, from, the federal norm. Where we find a number 
of “deviations” of varying complexity, and of varying significance, the full diffi- 
culties of Wheare’s test become readily apparent. 

The second problem we must explore is briefly this: if the “federal” char- 
acter of the Canadian government is established through the neutralisation of its 
‘unitary characteristics” by usage and practice, to what extent can we overlook 
formal constitutional “deviations” from the federal principle in general in the 
classification of federal governments? Do the formal arrangements of the 
Canadian constitution mark the frontiers of any permissible enquiry into “fed- 
eral” practice, or can we open the floodgates completely and scrutinise all “unit- 
ary” systems for those features which denote the existence of federal “govern- 
ment”? More precisely: how far could we discount the jural requirements of 
“co-ordinate” status in a constitution, say of the South African type (or for that 
matter the new Italian Constitution of 1947) if we were to find that despite the 
formal legislative supremacy of the general government, the prevailing political 
practice was to recognise and respect the autonomy of the regional governments? 

We might approach the answer in this way: if we look to the formal ar- 
rangements which distinguish the B.N.A. Act and the Union of South Africa Act, 
and ignore their political practice their difference lies primarily in this fact that 
whereas in Canada, the Dominion government may only veto provincial legis- 
lation, in South Africa the “executive of the Union may not only veto provincial 
ordinances but the Parliament of the Union can itself also legislate upon pro- 
vincial matters’’.®® Let us suppose now that this formal distinction is demolished 


39Wheare, op.cit., p. 20. This difference, of course, may be discounted. It could be argued that 
the only difference between them is in the “degree” to which the provinces are subordinated 
to the general governments. And if this is correct, then “degrees” of subordination are un- 
known to the conventional dichotomy between co-ordinate and subordinate. Or we might 
devalue the difference altogether by contending that the power to paralyse provincial activity 
is as fundamental a departure frow the action of “co-ordinate” status as the power to exclude 
the provinces from all fields of legislation. Or we might argue that if the existence of the 
South African provinces depends on the “goodwill” of the Union, so too the viability of the 
Canadian province depends ultimately only on the “good sense and self-restraint” of the 
Dominion government. Indeed, whatever its present nature, it is_ generally agreed that in 
1867 at least, “the Canadian federation was intended to depart radically from the pure fed- 
eral form in which the component local units are of equal or co-ordinate rank with the central 
government. The provinces were to be inferior bodies possessing little more prestige, and 
authority than inflated municipalities”. (McGregor Dawson, op.cit., p. 36). And to judge 
from the number of disallowances in the first 30 years the ‘intention to maintain a relationship 
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so that in all material respects the formal arrangements are of the South African 
type; and let us suppose further that the precise political system which Wheare 
finds in Canada remains unchanged. In such a case it would be clearly illogical 
to classify the Canadian government in one way under one set of constitutional 
arrangements, and another way under a different set of constitutional arrange- 
ments. Since the system of government remains the same, it can only be “pre- 
dominantly” federal in both cases. In the same way then we are entitled to look 
to the South African political “practice”, and if we find that the working rela- 
tions of the South African provinces to the Union government satisfy, the effec- 
tive requirements of “co-ordinate” status then its government also is predomin- 
antly “federal”. If not, then we must decide whether the degree and kind of 
interference by the Union government exceeds the point at which we may choose 
to fix the political frontiers of “federal” and “quasi-federal” relations. But in 
either case we cannot admit the relevance of practice and usage in one instance, 
and exclude it in another. 

This argument, in effect, is merely another way of demonstrating that if a 
“federal” or “quasi-federal” constitution can be associated with a “unitary decen- 
tralised government” (and this is explicit in the permutations which Wheare 
offers, e.g. Weimar Republic and the USSR), then it is possible to infer that a 
“unitary decentralised constitution” can be transtormed by “practice” into a 
working “federal” or “quasi-federal” system. But to assert this is to make a 
startling departure from the jural—and this is the lexical—usage of “co-ordinate” 
status. For what Wheare does is to stipulate a meaning for “co-ordinate” status 
such as this: general and regional governments which stand to each other in a 
legal relationship of “superior” and “inferior” may nevertheless be deemed to be 
of “co-ordinate” status if, in practice, the general government pursues, with some 
consistency, a policy of non-interference in the field of regional activity, whether 
the field is denoted by custom or created by general statute. This might be a 
perfectly realistic “political” definition of “Co-ordinate and independent” status, 
but it would horrify Dicey, Garran, and Harrison Moore. 

(ii) Co-ordinate Status and “Concurrent” Powers: 

Let us now examine the notion of “co-ordinate” status in a different context. 
In every federal state the division of power has had the intended or unintended 
effect of creating two categories of power; “exclusive” and “concurrent”. That 
is, there is in every case first, an area of power in which the general or regional 
governments are entitled to exclusive occupation; or conversely a field of power 
from which one or the other is absolutely excluded. And secondly, there is an 
area of power in which both general and regional governments can operate con- 
currently with this explicit or implicit proviso that in the event of conflict be- 
tween federal and state law, federal law should prevail. In regard to those 
powers “exclusively” assigned to one or the other of the governments, there is 


of panareny and child” between the Dominion government and the provinces was fully 
realised. 


40See e.g. Sec. 109 of the Australian Constitution. 
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little discomfort in striking down any legislative intrusion on the part of either 
government, for that is eminently the jural rationale of the federal system.+# 
Where, however, there is a field of activity which both the federal and state 
governments may validly occupy, then the resolution of federal-state conflict by 
a doctrine which discriminates automatically in favour of federal legislation raises 
the question whether, in a particular “area” of activity to which both govern- 
ments have been admitted, the states are not placed in a distinctly “subordinate” 
or “inferior” relationship to the general government. There are two interesting 
views here: for Willoughby,* there is no question of an apparent “inferiority” 
on the part of the States in America. “The States have never been treated upon 
a basis of equality with the United States such as would have resulted from a, 
division of sovereignty—had such a thing been juristically pessoble—but in every 
instance, whether with reference to the use of the so-called concurrent powers, 
or to the many instances in which State and Federal powers have, in their exer- 
cise, come into conflict with each other, the States have been obliged to yield to 
the United States”. It is Wheare’s view, however, that the “existence of a 
concurrent jurisdiction in some matters is not necessarily incompatible with the 
federal principle’.4® For this reason:— 


“If there is a concurrent jurisdiction, there must exist also some pro- 
vision to determine which authority, in cose of conflict, is to prevail... That 
authority will possess, in my opinion, potential though not actual exclusive juris- 
diction.** It has the power to bring the subject in question under its exclusive 
control to the extent that it chooses to regulate it. It does not matter, so 
far as the federal principle is concerned, whether the overriding authority on 
the subjects of concurrent jurisdiction is vested with the general government 
or the regional govvernments. But if there is to be federalism, one condition 
must be fulfilled. There must be some matter—even if only one matter**>— 
which comes under the exclusive control, actual or potential, of the general 
government and something likewise under regional governments. If there is 
not, that would be the end of federalism.” 

paraphrased, what Wheare maintains is that: that the term “concurrent” is, in 
effect, a misnomer. Where there is an apparent “concurrent” jurisdiction, there 
is no intention to create—assuming it were even possible—an equality of juris- 
diction in the same field of power. Concurrent power, he argues, more accurately 


‘ 


41The situation in Switzerland where federal legislation is exempt from judicial review is, of course, 
an enormous advantage for the central government. To say, as Wheare does, that a popular 
plebiscite can neutralise this great federal advantage is to equate the relative speed and cer- 
tainty of judicial intervention with the political uncertainty of mobilising the necessary 30,000 
voters or the support of eight cantons. If we pose the judicial review of both general and 
regional legislation as a central ingredient of federalism then the omission in the Swiss consti- 
tution is certainly vital. 

42W. W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States, p. 130. 

43Wheare, op.cit., p. 79. 

44My italics. 

45My italics. 
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described is potentially exclusive jurisdiction or “delegated” powers*® “for they 
are held by the regions at the pleasure of the general legislature.” ‘This being 
so, there is no deviation from the conventional view of “co-ordinate” status for the 
primary concern of this notion is to prohibit trespass, not the mutual delegation 


of powers. 

As a first comment, it may be needless to point out that in no existing fed- 
eral system—and certainly not in the United States which is for Wheare the 
model of federality—is an “overriding authority” given to the states where the 
states and federal government are in conflict in a field of “concurrent” jurisdic- 
tion. And Willoughby would certainly reject such a possible version of federalism 
in the United States. There are, howveer, two other comments: First, I think 
Wheare’s resort to the concept of “delegation” introduces a misleading, over- 
simplified, and purely legal “fiction” in order to overcome the suggestion that 
in a federal state a relationship of “superiority” and “inferiority” may exist be- 
tween the general and regional governments in a particular area of activity. Cer- 
tainly the circumstances and understandings which attended the distribution of 
power in the United States and Australia warrant no such simple juristic explana- 
tion. The existence of a “concurrent” jurisdiction, I think, can only be under- 
stood in the purposes of those who choose this mode of distributing 
power. Thus a “concurrent” jurisdiction might be intended to serve either (i) 
a purely transitional function—for example, to facilitate the establishment of a 
general government without arresting the existing regional activities in fields of 
power intended ultimately for exclusive occupation by the general government 
(e.g. quarantine power in Australia); or (ii) because there is no desire that 
either the general or regional governments should occupy a particular field of 
activity exclusively (e.g. the grant of a concurrent power to the Federal and State 
governments in the United States to control intoxicating liquors under the 
18th amendment); or (iii) though there may be a desire to effect an exclusive dis- 
tribution it is impossible to do so by the very nature of the activity\ (e.g. finance). 
For example, the framers of the Indian Constitution of 1935 noted:— 


“Experience has shown, both in India and elsewhere, that there are cer- 
tain matters which cannot be allocated exclusively either to a Central or to a 
Provincial legislature, and for which, though it is often desirable that provin- 
cial legislation should make provision, it is equally necessary that the Central 
Legislature should also have a legislative jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases 
to secure uniformity in the main principles of law throughout the country, in 
others to guide and encourage provincial effort, and in others to provide 
remedies for mischiefs arising in the provincial sphere but extending or liable 
to extend beyond the boundaries of a single province.”4? 
Whatever the purpose, however, since conflict must be resolved, the conven- 
tional choice is to invest federal legislation with an “overriding” or “supreme” 
authority over state laws. 


46Wheare, op.cit., see footnote (1) p. 80. 
47Quoted, Wheare, op.cit., p. 83. 
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So much Wheare notes, but surprisingly he overlooks the important fact that 
the significance of this mode of resolving conflict in the field of “concurrent juris- 
diction” must necessarily vary with the different purposes for which a particular 
field of activity is designed for common occupation. Thus where the intent is to 
effect “exclusiveness”—that is, where “concurrence” is purely a conditional policy 
expedient—then the Supremacy doctrine merely confirms the right of the gen- 
eral government to terminate regional activity on the assumption that the pur- 
pose of “concurrence” in this instance is fulfilled. Where however, there is no 
such intent (and Wheare appears to exclude such a possibility) then the notion 
of “delegation” fails, and the preferment of federal legislation must imply a real 
or constructive intention to accord provincial legislation an “inferior” status.*® 


If this view is correct then again interesting difficulties confront the use: of 
Wheare’s classificatory technique. Let us assume that there can be an intent to 
accord an “inferior” status to provincial legislation within some field of activity, 
and that the 18th Amendment in the U.S. Constitution dealing with the con- 
current regulation of intoxicating liquors represents such an intent. In this case, 
it is safe to assume that Wheare’s classification of the U.S. Constitution would 
not undergo any change. ‘The test of “predominant” satisfaction would presum- 
ably overcome this single “deviation” from the federal principle. But this con- 
cerns an “inferiority” merely in one field, and that field is the activity of con- 
trolling the use of intoxicating liquors. If we assume that the intent to create an 
“anferiority” status spans a number of functions, say, education, health, trade 
and commerce, etc., by what precise means would we decide the significance of 
this deviation from the federal principle? . 

The answer, I think, is partly implied in Wheare’s view of the extent to 
which powers can be made concurrent. “. . . If there is to be federalism one con- 
dition must be fulfilled. There must be some matter, even if only one matter, 
which comes under the exclusive control, actual or potential, of the general gov- 
ernment and something likewise under the regional governments. If there were 
not, that would be the end of federalism”.*® On this assumption then—whether 
we accept his interpretation of “concurrent” powers or regard them as areas of 
“inferior” regional jurisdiction—the central fact we must deduce is that in a fed- 
eral state there may be areas of activity in which the “delegate” status™® of the 
regional governments is indistinguishable from the relationship of, say, the South 
African Union government to its provinces®! with this exception—that whereas 


48Note: If this intent concerns an area of activity capable of exclusive division, then the depar- 
ture from “co-ordinate” status is one of choice, and there is the presumption at all times that 
this deviation could be cured by eliminating the subject: of concurrent power, e.g. by vesting it 
in either the general or regional governments. Where, however, there is a field of power 
incapable of exclusive division—e.g. finance—then the “inferior” status exists as of necessity 
unless another mode of resolving conflicts in such a field can be devised in place of the 
“supremacy” doctrine. It is an implied premise of Wheare’s view, however, that all power 
is capable of Sey. "Riek 

49 Rajtame ch hee italics. 

can Wheare’s Gand or “subordinate” if we take a different view of the status of pro- 
vincial legislation in the field of concurrent power. eye 

510r the relations of the Italian government to its regions under the 1947 constitution. 
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the South African provinces are actual or potential “delegates” in all matters, in 
the federal state, the regional governments, given a sufficiently comprehensive 
list of concurrent powers, can be “delegates” in all but one matter.” 


Is this then the ultimate frontier of the federal state—the exclusive right to 
the enjoyment of at least one matter on the part of the general government and 
“something likewise under the regional governments”? If so, is the nature of 
the single “exclusive” matter relevant to Wheare’s premise? Is it of any con- 
sequence to federal theory, whether the “exclusive” matter concerns, for example, 
the regulation of “postmen’s helmets”, the design of tramway tickets, the colour 
of tram shelters, or the breeding of white mice? Can the idea of “co-ordinate 
and independent” status be satisfied where a division of power vests the trivia 
of governmental activity in one, and the great state functions in another? Let us 
imagine a Lewis Carroll fantasy in which a number of states eternally plagued 
with social discontent over differential rules governing the shape of “postmen’s 
helmets” decide to federate simply for the purpose of establishing a general gov- 
ernment to institute uniform laws and regulate the design and wearing of post- 
men’s helmets. And let us suppose further, that the constitution vests the general 
government with “exclusive” power over this matter, establishes the conventional 
apparatus of the federal state—legislature, executive, and judiciary—prohibits 
constitutional amendment except by the standard modes, and vests the general 
authority with “sufficient” source of revenue to finance its needs. Is this a federal 
state or not? And if federal in what sense is the general government indepen- 
dent of the regional governments? To answer this, I think we must now examine 
the “division of power” in federal theory. 


4. The “Division of Power’. 
A. “Power” and “Division”. 


The idea of the “division of power” (“sovereignty” or “sovereign power’) 
occupies a central position in federal theory, and for some it is the quintessence 
of the federal principle. I do not propose however, to resurrect the concept in its 
historic controversial form—“Is sovereignty divisible?”®+ The questions I wish 
to pursue here are three-fold: first, what do we divide when we divide “power” 
and in what sense do we use the term “divide”; secondly, what conditions, if any, 
does federal theory prescribe for the “division of power”; and thirdly, what is 
the conventional mode by which, and what is the precision with which, the “divi- 
sion of power” is effected? 


There can be little doubt that the misuse of the term “power” has been 
responsible, to a striking degree, for the mystique surrounding the concept of 
the “division of power”. The logical confusions occasioned by the multiple uses 


52Note that even in South Africa, in the field of matters specifically assigned to the provinces 
under Sec. 85 of the Union of South Africa Act, they exercise an “original” juniedisting and 
the notion of “delegacy” is rejected in law. See May, op.cit., p. 18. 

58See McKenzie and Chapman, ofp.cit., p.187, who use this delightful example. 

54The logical character of this question has been effectively examined by W. J. R 2a ht 
of Sovereignty Restated”, Mind, Vol. 59, 1950, pp. 495-521. 4 ope pre 
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of this term, however, have been discussed both by Rees and Emmett.>#* And 
for our purpose we need only note its range of meanings and the sense in which 
the term is employed in the body of federal literature. As a guide to its varied 
usages we need go beyond the types proposed .by Professor Emmett. Power in 
her view, may be understood in at least five different senses. “(1) Power as 
causal efficacy shown in (a) observable change in the physical world; (b) 
psychological pressure or manipulation. (2) Power as creative energy shown in 
(a) production of e.g. ideas or discoveries or works of art; (b) stimulating pro- 
ductive effort in other people; (c) heightening vitality or “will” or morale. (3) 
Power as personal influence due to (a) moral strength of ‘character, (b) prestige; 
(c) “charismatic” qualities. (4) Ritual power, thought of as causal efficacy in a 
magical sense. (5) Legal power illustrated by (a) the (legal) capacity of an auth- 
ority to do something;®* (b) the (legal) capacity of a person to take certain kinds 
of action e.g. in defence of his property; (ic) the powers of e.g. the police as a 
right and obligation to protect members of society. 

If, given these possible usages, we ask then, “what is it that is divided when 
we divide power” (or “sovereignty” or “sovereign power”) in the federal scheme 
it is clear I think, that the pre-occupation of traditional federal writing is with 
one equation only—power is legal competence, or power is the means of control- 
ling social activity by legal rule. Power as “force”, power as “pressure”, or power 
as “influence” are either correlatives of the power to make law, or are meta-legal 
modes of affecting social conduct, and hence alien to this frame of reference. 
Not merely this: in most cases—certainly in Dicey—the notion of power as 
legality rests on the inarticulate premise that the power to,control social relations, 
to create a body of rights and duties, immunities and privileges by law is the 
ideal model, the perfection of power in an ordered society: that every other mode 
of regulating social conduct is either secondary or inferior if it is extra-legal.>*. 
This concept of power, and this evaluation of legal competence is the hallmark 
of 19th century federal theory.®® 


54aSee Rees, op.cit., and Dorothy Emmett, “The Concept of Power”, Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Vol. LIV., 1953-1954, pp. 1-26. 

55My purpose is better served if I transpose Professor Emmett’s type 5 (a) into Rees’ notion of 
legal authority as the power, to determine the actions of persons in some intended way by the 
making of legal rules, as distinct, for example, from the power of determining their actions by 
force (not legitimated by law) or “influence” (e.g. power of the priest). See Rees, op.cit., 
pp. 507-511. I don’t think this transposition distorts the meaning Professor Emmett gives to 
type 5 (a). 

55aSee, for example, Dicey’s argument that since “thet distribution of all powers of the state among 
co-ordinate authorities necessarily leads to the result that no one authority can wield the same 
amount of power as under a unitarian constitution is possessed by the sovereign” it |followed 
that a “federation will always be at a disadvantage in a contest with unitarian states with 
equal resources.” (Law of the Constitution, pp. 167-168). 

56Power as “influence” or power as “prestige” is not “divided” unless we assume that some degree 
of prestige and influence may attach to a specific activity, and hence the assignation of the 
right to make law over this activity automatically assigns a body of prestige and influence 
to the law-making authority. This may be true in a loose sense. — Power to make laws in 
respect to defence will attract to the law-giver a greater degree of influence than the power 
to make laws over the breeding of white mice. But only insofar as the community evaluates 
the power over defence and white mice in this relationship, and only insofar as the| personality 
of the administration responsible for its performance, and the mode of performance satisfy the 
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If we understand “power” in this sense, what precisely is involved in the 
idea of “dividing” the power to make law? The idea of “division” does not con- 
note a division of the “process” or “procedure” of making law. Such a division 
would be exemplified, if the Ist and 2nd Readings of a Bill were required in 
“Lower” House, and the 3rd Reading in the “Upper” House; or if the general 
and regional legislatures enacted complementary acts to effect a single legislative 
purpose; or simply by the existing combination of the three separate activities 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, the Senate, and the Representatives in the 
business of “manufacturing” law. Nor, needless to say, does the “division” imply 
a “separation” of the business of governing by one law-making authority e.g. the 
situation characterised in the relations of the American President, Congress, and 
the Supreme Court. What is implied, I think, in the idea of a “division” of power 
are two integral elements: first, the creation of two co-equal law-making authori- 
ties where previously there was one supreme law-making authority;°* secondly, 
the “division” or “assignation” of “matters”, “subjects”, “functions”, or 
“activity” in regard to all or some of which each authority is to enjoy the exclu- 
sive right to make law. 

Let us briefly examine the character of these two components: in the first 
case I have already indicated something of the structural properties of “co- 
equal” law-making authorities.°° In the present context, however, the vital 
element of “co-equality” is the existence of two law-making authorities whose 
right to make law is derived from the constitution not from each other, and 
a fortiori neither can withdraw or deny to the other its legitimacy as a law-making 
body. Conceivably, one may paralyse the “will” of the other to make law by 
physical threats, by psychological pressure, or for that matter by magic. But 
this is an extraneous consideration. What is of transcendent value to this idea 
is that the constitutional right to make law remains unimpaired. It is this idea, 
for example, which sustains the argument that while the Commonwealth can 
“destroy” the Australian states by withholding revenue it can “destroy” them 
only in the sense that it renders them incapable of carrying on the business of 
government.®® It cannot “destroy” them by annulling their right to make law, 


social expectation. ‘Thus it is conceivable that though defence activity is highly evaluated 
in a community the government responsible for policy making in this field has neither influ- 
ence nor prestige, or that its prestige is lower than a minor government exercising a lower 
evaluated function. 

57Strictly, of course, there may have been no supreme law-making authority previously, (e.g. the 
Australian states, or the three territories of the Central African Federation); or we may 
create three co-equal law-making, authorities where previously there are two, and so on. Rees 
refers to the existence of “two supreme legal authorities, one having supreme authority in one 
set of decisions on one level of generality, and the other supreme authority in another, on a 
different level of generality”. (Op.cit., pp. 516-517). The term “supreme” is, to my mind, 
i aa and the legal relation of the two authorities is better indicated by the term “co- 
equal”. 

58Supra, p. 69. 


59My concern here is simply to state the idea of a “co-equal” law-making authority, ' Needless to 
say, however, the power to make law is only one condition of the general theory of “co- 
ordinate and independent” status, and I shall examine Wheare’s notion of co-ordinate or co- 
equal fiscal status in the second part of this article. 
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and were the states to find a means of dispensing with revenue—an errant thought 
—their legal efficacy as law-making authorities remains untouched. 

The second component of the “division” of power presents considerable dif- 
ficulties. We can, I think, entertain the idea of some technical implement, for 
example, a harvester, which has an entity distinct from the function it is designed 
to perform. That is, whether there is a field to harvest or not does not affect 
the character of a harvesting machine. Can we conceive of a law-making auth- 
ority without “matters” or “subjects” in respect to which it can make laws? 
I think this is an impossible conception for this reason: that the power to make 
law or decisions predicates “subjects”, “things” or “matters” in respect to which 
laws or decisions may be made; and whereas the specific content of the “matters” 
is not revealed in the idea of a law-making machine, the assumption that there 
are such “matters” is logically necessary to the idea of a law-making authority.® 
To complete the idea of creating “co-equal” law-making authorities therefore, 
we need (a) to “divide,,’ “assign”, “designate” or “distribute” the “matters” 
“subjects”, or “things” in regard to which laws or decisions can be made; and (b) 
to effect the “division” or “assignation” of matters in such a way that the gen- 
eral and regional governments can enjoy an “exclusive” right to make law within 
the “allotted sphere” of action.®? 

If this is the formal framework of the “division of power” in federal theory, 
in what sense do we divide “functions”, “things”, “subjects”, “matters”, and in 
what sense, in what manner, and with what precision do we effect an “exclusive” 
division of functions or “spheres of activity”? Before we examine the conventional 
practice let us first survey a miscellany of ideas which appear to inform the 
division of functions in the federal state. 

(Part II will appear in the next issue.) 
University of Queensland. 


60In this respect the contrast with the relationship of the United Kingdom parliament to its local 
authorities is apparent. There is a Gilbertian situation, however, which draws this contrast 
even more sharply. Let us imagine a type of “federal” arrangement in which the list of. con- 
current “powers” is (by design or inadvertence) so extensive that no single activity is exclu- 
sive to the regional governments. And let us assume further that the general government 
has occupied the total field of concurrent activity. In this situation we may argue that 
strictly the regional “authorities” ‘are no longer “law-making” organs since there is no longer 
any “matter” in regard to which they can make “law”. Yet if this is correct it is equally 
clear that the regional legislatures are not thereby prevented from engaging in the procedure 
or activity ofi making “invalid law’—which is by definition not “law” at all. And it is im- 
possible for the general government to deny the right of the regional legislatures ta engage 
in this futile activity. In the United Kingdom, however, parliament can both curtail the 
field of local activity, or simply annul the existence of local authorities altogether. The dis- 
tinction is, of course, pre-eminently legal. Whether it is significant or not, however, is an 
entirely different question’ and will be discussed more generally in the conclusions of this essay. 

61]f there are no “matters” in respect to which law can be made, then the idea of -a law-making 
authority is meaningless. This is not to be confused, however, with Wheare’s idea that at 
least “one” matter should be within the “exclusive” sphere of general and regional law-making 
power if there is to be “federal” government. In the first case the idea of a law-making 
authority is satisfied so long as there is a subject of law-making. The assertion in the second 
case, however, is that the power to make law must be “exclusive” in at least one field of 
activity. ; ’ on i ae hetag ie . ~” will 

62] prefer to call this operation the division of “functions and hence the “division of power” wi 
connote (a) the creation of co-equal law-making authorities, and (b) the division of func- 
tions between these authorities. 


Political Science 
e ° * 
in Australia By R. N. SPANN 


It is only since the second world war that political science has firmly estab- 
lished itself in Australia. Even now its position, though secure, is not quite com- 
fortable. Its practitioners do not speak of their subject in the confident tones of 
the economist, the historian, the lawyer or the philosopher. Only American poli- 
tical scientists do this (and even their confidence has been known to falter, 
they are at present engaged on a searching and largely unnecessary self-examina- 
tion). Political science has not been readily accepted into the academic fold; 
as has been said, “the Australian universities have been very conservative in their 
conception of the disclipines which are qualified for recognition as subjects of 
university teaching and research”.? 

In this respect, as in so many others, Australia has followed the English 
model, sometimes being more English than the English. Outside the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, very little teaching or research in 
political science was going on in the United Kingdom before the war. In both 
countries political scientists have advanced cautiously, peering round from time 
to time to make sure that the thread that links them to a safer world remains 
unbroken. At many Australian universities, association with subjects such as 
history has made political science respectable. At some it has finally broken 
loose. Only at the University of Sydney has political science itself (under the 
guise of Government, a term made current by Oxford in the flurry of post-war 
reconstruction) given respectability to the even more dubious public adminis- 
tration. Of course, the poverty of Australian universities has had something to 
do with it. 

When we turn to research and writing, we find that the British model has 
been important in another way. Professor Sawer has attributed the slow growth 
of academic interest in Australian government partly to the fact that “its insti- 
tutions and policies have until recently been of a derivative character”’.2. The Aus- 
tralian system of government has formally been modelled on that of Great Britain, 
with the important exception of federalism (significantly, federal problems have 
been more adequately dealt with than most others). Another exception is the 
public services, which also attracted some early academic attention. Similarity 
of form has, of course, not prevented some remarkable differences of practice 
from emerging. But political scientists have been slow to find methods of inves- 
tigating these, and have had to learn from overseas that, say, political parties 
and pressure groups are important objects of academic study, as well as of 
journalistic comment. 


*Much of the information in this article was obtained in response to a questionnaire. I should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking my informants. 

1P. H. Partridge, “The Australian Universities” in, Taking Stock, ed. W. V. Aughterson, 1953 p.56 

°G. Sawer. “Palitical Science in Australia” in Contemporary Political Science, UNESCO, 1950, ’p.323. 
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Concern with Australian institutions has depended also on a re-direction of 
academic interest, previously often centred in Europe. A similar development 
has taken place in historical teaching and research in the last few years. There 
has been an increased emphasis on Australian institutions, and also on those of 
Australia’s neighbours. The creation of a School of Pacific Studies in the Aus- 
tralian National University may serve as an example of the latter; the Far East 
has also become a special interest of the Department of Political Science in 
Melbourne. All this is part of a developing consciousness of the “distinctive 
polity” (to use Professor Sawer’s phrase) which Australia has become, and of an 
increased wish to understand it. 

This is not to say that Australian political scientists have become, or should 
be, exclusively concerned with the problems of Australian government. But no 
social science can flourish if it removes itself too far from the issues which seem 
relevant to the society around it. Apart from anything else, there is the purely 
practical point that Australian government is what we have on our doorstep, the 
only accessible raw material that we have for our study. 


II 

Political science is not the happiest of terms. It is not so much that we can 
lay no claim to be scientific, as that few other scientists,see fit to make the claim 
in their title (they are physicists, chemists, and so on). Its flavour \is assertive, 
concealing uncertainty. But Government sounds odd; and Politics, though with 
the most respectable ancestry, now makes us think of the second verse of the 
National Anthem. One move to appoint a Professor of Politics in an Australian 
university has already been frustrated by a State Premier, anxious to save 
embarrassment all round. So we had better stick to Political Science. 

It is not certain when the term first arrived on the Australian scene. The 
University of Queensland used it in the title of a course in 1919. Next seems to 
come the Australian Institute of Political Science. This was founded in 1932, 
to provide “educational facilities for people in Australia interested in the political 
and economic and social problems of Australia”. It has made an important con- 
tribution to the study of Australian government, and its meetings have tempted 
from academics and others many papers that would otherwise have remained 
unwritten.® Its first volume, Studies in the Australian Constitution, edited by 
Professor G. V. Portus in 1933, confirmed the fashion for the symposium, which 
has become the characteristic art-form of Australian political scientists. Professor 
Portus himself became Professor of Political Science and History in the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide in 1934; so the term was fully launched. But the Adelaide 
department was still mainly a department of history. Only one course was offered 


3The other central forum for political science is A.N.Z.A.A.S., where it is a junior partner of his- 
tory. The Australian Political Studies Association, intended as an academic affiliate of the 
International Political Science Association, has been still-born, as no-one has so far thought of 
anything useful for it to do. The Royal Institute of Public Administration and the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs provide some local facilities in their special fields. 

4The symposium goes back as far as the First World War. “The success of certain composite works 
published during the war” inspired Meredith Atkinson’s Australia (1920), with contributions 
by Harrison Moore, G, V. Portus, G. A. Wood, Elton Mayo and others (see Preface, p.v.). 
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in Political Science, and that in alternate years. In 1949 the title of the depart- 
ment was reversed to History and Political Science. Paradoxically enough, it has 
become mainly a political science department, and there is now a separate 
Department of History. 

The University of Sydney has some claim to have created the first indepen- 
dent department. Professor F. A. Bland, who had lectured in public administra- 
tion in the University since the first world war, became Professor of Public 
Administration in 1935. His department grew, not from some existing field of 
academic study, but from the modest enterprise of offering instruction in the 
workings of the modern state to part-time students, particularly public servants. 
Its work always had a broader scope than its title suggested, and included 
courses in political institutions. It was (as is its successor, the Department of 
Government and Public Administration) part of the Faculty of Economics. 

Outside Sydney, political science in the 1930s was mainly taught incidentally 
to the work of other departments. In 1933 the University of Melbourne created 
a sub-department of Political Philosophy and Modern Political Institutions, joint 
subsidiary of the History and Philosophy Departments. Six years later this be- 
came the Department of Political Science, though no Professor was appointed 
until 1949. At the University of Queensland, political science had been intro- 
duced into the Arts course in 1919 as an appendage to constitutional history. It 
was the responsibility of the Professor of History and Social Science (who be- 
came Professor of History and Political Science after 1949, when his department 
ceased to include economics). ‘The University of Western Australia has had a 
course in political institutions since 1924, given in the Department of History. 

Developments elsewhere have almost all followed the second world war; 
and it was still true in 1945 that no Australian University had given full status 
to political science. Sydney broadened the scope of its department to Govern- 
ment and Public Administration in 1947. Canberra University College (which 
had entered the field in 1944) appointed a Professor in 1949, the same year as 
its parent in Melbourne. The University of Tasmania began its present courses 
in the Department of History in 1946. The Australian National University has 
appointed Readers in Political Science and Public Administration; and is pro- 
ceeding to the appointment of a Professor of Political Science. If we include 
Adelaide, we can say that by 1955 five university institutions in Australia had 
given something approaching full recognition to the subject. 

It is hard to distinguish any pattern in these moves. Much has depended 
on the accidents of personality, prejudice and vested interest. The Sydney chair, 
for example, seems to have been partly a product of the personal concern of the 
Premier of New South Wales.® The coincidence of certain developments in the 
middle thirties is probably linked with the increased consciousness of the prob- 
lems of modern society aroused by outside events (the Australian depression put 
the economists on their feet, ready to be raised to a pedestal by the war). It is 
likely that politics partly filtered through to the university via the extra-mural 


5See Public Administration (Sydney), Sept., 1948, p. 131. 
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class.© The war, and the sharp increase in the tunctions of government which 
has followed it, have confirmed these developments. 

It seems to me good that political science has established its independence; 
though there may be reasons for its remaining an appendage of history in a 
small university, or one where the subject has only recently entered the cur- 
riculum. History should clearly form some part of the political‘ scientist’s educa- 
tion. In particular, it is the best kind of introduction to the subject. From one 
point of view a political scientist is only a very modern historian. But he is also 
an inveterate generaliser and system-builder, who needs a certain emancipation 
from (at least) the spiritual heirs of Ranke. Professor Partridge has indicated 
a related reason why our independence is important. So long as political science 
is subsidiary to another subject, or dispersed among a number of departments, 
there can be no hope of giving “the same close and detailed attention to political 
behaviour as the psychologist and the economist now give to the social phenomena 
which interest them”; or of many students being brought to the point of doing 
original work in the field. 

Independence does not, of course, in the least imply that our students should 
study nothing but political science, simply that its teachers shall be reasonably 
free to decide on the subjects that best, go with it. For many pass students, one 
course a year in the subject may well remain a desirable maximum, as part of an 
Arts or Economics degree. Still less does independence mean that courses in 
political science should not be available to students largely interested in other 
subjects, such as law or economics or for that matter engineering.” On the con- 
trary, this may be one of the most important functions we can undertake at the 
pass level. 

III 

There are now about 800 students taking political science courses in Aus- 
tralian universities (including nearly 300 at Melbourne, 146 at Sydney, 123 at 
Queensland). Their numbers have at least doubled in the post-war years. Five 
universities now offer a three-year pass course, the rest mainly two years. I have 
no complete figures for the different years. But of 724 students for whom figures 
are available, 449 were attending first year, 191 second year, and 84 third year 
courses. Allowing for the general upward trend, it is clear that about three-fifths 
only attend one year of political science, and only about one-fifth attend three 
years. The number of honours students shows a more marked decline with the 
years. At both Sydney and Melbourne, for example, over a quarter attempt some 
honours work; but the number of final year honours students at each university 
is only five or six a year. The University of Adelaide provides another three. 
The small number of students proceeding to an honours degree is not, of course, 
peculiar to political science. It is a general characteristic of Australian univer- 
sities, and no cause for satisfaction. 


6A number of teachers in the field have served their apprenticeship in Departments of Tutorial 


Classes. a ia : : 
71 have been informed, or misinformed, that about half the engineering graduates in Australia go 


to work for a public authority. They do so with very little knowledge of the context of 
their activities. 
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The full-time teaching staff numbers twenty-two, not counting appointments 
in “History and Political Science”. There are also a number of part-time lec- 
turers and tutors, and one or two research assistants. The largest full-time staff 
is at the University of Melbourne, where it has reached eight, twice as many as 
the next biggest. In Great Britain there are about 150 full-time University 
teachers of the subject, so Australia is not a long way below parity on a popula- 
tion basis. But outside Melbourne, they are. widely scattered, in twos and 
threes. It is rare to find two teachers in the same place with interests in the same 
field of the subject. 

The character of the courses offered is summarised below:— 

ADELAIDE 

First Year: Constitutions in the making. 

Second Year: Modern Democratic State (esp. UK, Australia). 

Third Year and other: World Politics. Comparative Government and Public 
Administration. Political Thought (hons.). 

MELBOURNE 

First Year: Introd. to Politics, British and Australian Government. 

Second Year: Comparative Government (esp. USSR, USA, Japan). 

Third Year and other: State and Economic Life. International Relations (esp. 
S.E. Asia). Theory and Method of Politics, and Political Thought (4th year 
hons.). Public Administration. 

QUEENSLAND 

First Year: Introd. to Politics, British and Australian Government. 

Second Year: Political Thought, USA, USSR and International Relations. 

Third Year and other (from 1956): Social and Political Theory, Political Soci- 
ology, Comparative Government. 

SYDNEY 

First Year: Introd. to Politics, Australian Government. American Government 
(hons.). 

Second Year: Liberal State and Critics (incl. USSR). Political Parties (hons.). 

Third Year and other: Honours special subject (1955—Burke, Bentham, Weber). 
Public Administration. 

TASMANIA 

First Year: Comparative Government (UK, USA, USSR), and International 
Organisation. ' 

Second Year: British Constitutional History, Australian Government. 

Third Year and other: Political Thought. Public Administration. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
First Year: Comparative government (Australia, UK, USA, etc.). 


The commonest kind of first-year course combines a short introduction to 
politics with study of the British and Australian systems of government. The 
introduction varies in character, but everywhere seems to include some discus- 
sion of the nature and vocabulary of politics, democratic theory, and the sources 


8W. A. Robson, The University Teaching of Social Sciences; Political Science, UNESCO, 1954, 
p.230. Canada has twenty-five, the United States about 5,000! 
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and character of political power. The study of systems of government follows 
broadly the pattern set by the text-books. The main differences here are between 
intensive and extensive courses. At the University of Sydney there is almost 
exclusive concentration on modern Australian government, save for honours 
students; Queensland and Melbourne seem to devote about equal attention to 
Great Britain and Australia. Other universities strike out more boldly still, giv- 
ing what one of them calls “an omnium gatherum course, all breadth and little 
depth”. 

‘All these courses seem to take a good deal of historical knowledge for 
granted. There is not time in, say, Queensland’s fifteen lectures on Great Britain, 
and eighteen on Australia, to give much historical background. The University 
of Adelaide takes account of this by making its first course one on constitutional 
development in Great Britain and Australia, and postponing its study of modern 
British and Australian govenment until the second year (it has plans for run- 
ning the two concurrently in the future). Adelaide also requires honours students 
to do a course in modern history; and to attend a combined seminar with the 
historians in the final year. 

The tendency seems to be to devote the second year to comparative govern- 
ment, with special reference to the United States and Russia. “Comparative” is 
perhaps a misnomer. The lectures deal with each country in turn. This is defen- 
sible, if time can be left for some lectures of a truly comparative kind.? Melbourne 
includes some lectures on Japan. Queensland, at first sight oddly, prefaces its 
course with the history of political ideas; but this is related to the fact that it 
considers the American and Soviet systems “principally for their social and 
ideological content”. Sydney is also striving towards some way of unifying the 
study of modern government. Its second-year course begins by discussing the 
theory and practice of nineteenth century liberalism, and some of the attacks 
made on it; and proceeds by easy stages to the U.S.S.R. 

It is evident that a good deal of attention still needs paying to the second- 
year course. There is a desire to provide a world-picture. But it is arguable that 
students should by this time be getting some more rigorous training in the 
analysis of problems, even at a certain cost in space-travel. The economists have 
a lesson to teach. Sydney is trying out with its honours students a second year 
half-course devoted to the hypotheses of Duverger’s Political Parties, testing them 
on Australian material. It would be nice to see somewhere a course based on, 
say, Wheare’s Federal Government; or on the comparative study of one or two 
of the problems discussed in Lipson’s The Great Issues of Politics. 

Many universities are trying to squeeze international relations in some- 
where.!° Queensland and Tasmania tuck in a few lectures with comparative 
government. Melbourne and Canberra University College offer a full third-year 
course, with special emphasis on South East Asia. Adelaide has a third-year 
9The University of Tasmania, which inverts the usual order of first and second year courses, 

devotes some part of its comparative government course to the discussion of “such general 

problems as revolution and constitutional stability, political parties, the press”, etc. Com- 


parative study may also be provided for in tutorials, as is done in the University of Melbourne. 
10There is now a Chair of International Relations at the Australian National University. 
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course on world politics, which includes lectures on “the awakening of Asia and 
the conflict of ideas and interests between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.” Again, 
we are perhaps being seduced by the attractions of space-travel. Such courses 
try to cover, among other things, recent international history, comparative foreign 
policies (which involves attention to internal politics), problems of international 
organisation. Melbourne also gives some lectures on international economic rela- 
tions, including assistance to under-developed areas. It is hard to prevent such 
broad courses from becoming chatty discussions of current affairs. They do not 
firmly tackle the problem of selection. For those not convinced by Proféssor 
Manning’s case for international relations as a “discipline in itself”,’* the solu- 
tion may lie in choosing part of the present field, for example, International His- 
tory 1919-1939; or in looking for a set of issues that can be given fairly system- 
atic treatment, such as the relations of metropolitan powers and dependent terri- 
tories (in a broad sense, Imperialism). At any rate, that seems to be the view 
of some Australian teachers of the subject. 

These are all traditional subjects of the political science curriculum (political 
philosophy and public administration are discussed below, ‘as they are still often 
taught outside political science departments). What new subjects seem to be 
emerging? Perhaps the most important are those deriving from the influence of 
sociology. Thus, Melbourne’s fourth-year honours course on political theory 
and method includes such topics as: problems of objectivity and generalisation 
(with references to Max Weber, Mannheim, Lasswell, Hayek, Easton), the con- 
cepts of “power” and “group”, psychology and politics, conservative thought. 
This seems to move at rather a high level of generality, but is for. the select few. 
Queensland plans for 1956 a similar course in political theory and behaviour, 
which will open with a conventional theory course, but is also to discuss “current 
sociological and psychological theories” of politics, concepts such as class and 
group and the ideas of Easton and Parson-Shils. Sydney has vaguer plans for 
a new third-year course in political socioligy: its honours special subject for 
1955, on Burke, Bentham and Max Weber, was partly designed to illustrate three 
characteristic attitudes to political phenomena, those of the conservative, the 
inventor, and the “objective” social scientist. It is arguable that such courses are 
too difficult for the undergraduate student, at least if he has not had more train- 
ing than he usually gets at present in analysing the simpler issues of government. 
We should sometimes run, but rarely fly, before we can walk. 


IV 
Political philosophy at the one end and public administration at the other 
have both become peripheral to the main interests of many political scientists in 
Australia, which seems a pity. 
Political philosophy is normally taught in philosophy departments (Sydney 
is unique in having a Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy); and this is 
as it should be. But there is no reason why its links with political science should 


11See C. A. W. Manning, The University Teaching of Social Sciences: International i 
UNESCO, 1954; and discussion with K. C. Wheare in Political Studies, Oct, 1984, a 
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not be firmer than they are. A typical course in political philosophy consists of: 
the history of political ideas, combined with some analysis of the central terms, 
“liberty”, “democracy”, “the State”, etc., discoverable in the classical texts 3 per- 
haps also with some shorthand account of alternative sets of “values”, or goals 
of political activity. Over the wall are the political scientists, pursuing their 
empirical investigations into the workings of modern government, and trying to 
generalise about politics, to get some notion of “what tends to go with what”. 
There are now some fairly ambitious attempts being made to construct general 
theories of political behaviour, to the discussion of which some Australian politi- 
cal science departments are now turning. It seems to me disastrous if these two 
kinds of activity become separated.12 Philosophers are rightly disquieted at the 
time spent by social scientists in re-arguing (in their cumbrous modern vocabu- 
lary) traditional issues, in simple ignorance that they have been discussed be- 
fore; or, what is worse, importing concealed metaphysical or moral assumptions 
into apparently neutral arguments. But it is partly the philosophers’ own fault. 
They are too often cut off from what social scientists are doing, so in no position 
to appraise it or to guide it. 

At the other end of the scale is public administration, which entered the 
Australian university curriculum as a quasi-vocational subject for public ser- 
vants. It has normally been taught in Faculties of Economics or Commerce, often 
by part-time teachers, and for a diploma rather than a degree. The University of 
Sydney has had at least one course in public administration since the first world 
war. An undergraduate Diploma in Public Administration was created there in 
1930, but abolished in 1945. Students now take the subject as part of a three- 
year course in government for the bachelor’s degree. The Diploma “grew out 
of moves in the standing advisory committee of the Australian Universities .. . 
for some more or less common action in this matter’.15 There were clearly out- 
side pressures. Many other universities have made similar provision for under- 
graduate diplomas, for example, at Adelaide, Melbourne, and Tasmania. Similar 
steps are contemplated at the University of Queensland in the near future.* Out- 
side Sydney, the teaching has traditionally been on a part-time basis, by public 
servants. But the recent tendency has been to make full-time appointments, as 
has occurred at the University of Adelaide and at Canberra University College. 
A Reader in Public Administration was appointed at the Australian National 
University in 1953. The number of university students taking at least one course 
in public administration must now be well over a hundred a year; most are still 
part-time students. 

Public administration has been an elastic term. Much has been taught 
under its head that:we would now class as political institutions. But it usually 
refers to courses on public servants and their doings, including other people’s 


12For a fuller discussion, see D. Easton, The Political System, esp. Chs. X and XII and cf. 
J. A. Passmore, “Philosophy in Australian Universities” in Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
Australian Universities, Australian National Research Council, 1947. 

13Public Administration (Sydney), Sept., 1948, p.131. i 25D. ; 
*[The first course in public administration in the University of Queensland is planned for 


1956.—Ed.] 
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doings so far as they affect public servants. A typical course would include a 
discussion of the nature and growth of State services and departmental organisa- 
tion, the public services, public enterprise, social services, and local government; 
involving some comparative study of Australian and overseas practice. ‘There 
has been little attempt up to now to discuss administrative theory or “principles”, 
or to use case-study materials. 

The diploma has been a sort of junior degree, with students taking roughly 
the same kind of subjects as ordinary undergraduates, but fewer of them. It has 
not been a “professional” qualification, though in the early days it sometimes 
had a flavour of this, with emphasis on subjects such as budgetary control and 
accounting. It has served a most useful purpose; but its long-term future seems 
dubious, at least as an undergraduate qualification. (The post-graduate diploma 
is a more attractive idea). However, there is certainly a place in the university 
for a good general degree in political science or economics, including courses in 
public administration, treated in a broad fashion. The latter already exist at a 
number of universities, alongside closely related courses, such as Melbourne’s 
third-year course on “The State and Economic Life”, and Sydney’s proposed 
part-course on “Law, Rights and Administration”, in which it is planned to in- 
clude case-studies. We need to do more thinking about ways of bringing the 
study of the administrative activities of the state into the general political science 
curriculum. Our inaction mostly arises from a deplorable and sometimes snobbish 
ignorance. 


V 


Students of political science are normally, as we have seen, taking a two- or 
three-year course in the subject, with additional work for honours students 
(either extra courses or tutorials in which questions raised, in the pass course may 
be explored more thoroughly, or some combination of the two). They are also 
taking courses in other departments. No statistics can be given, as the student’s 
choice is normally fairly wide and many different combinations of subjects are 
taken. Three subjects with which political science clearly has, or should have, 
strong connections are history, economics and law. 


One of the major problems of political science teaching is how to deal with 
students who know no history. We find ourselves sometimes having to remedy 
the deficiency ourselves (Adelaide seems to have gone furthest in this direction). 
Yet few Australian universities include any requirement in this field. The case 
of Adelaide has already been considered. In Melbourne, “pure school” honours 
students are required to take courses in seventeenth century British history and 
either Australian or Modern European history. There is also a combined honours 
course in history and political science, which includes four history courses, and an 
“essay not exceeding 9,000 words” on a subject approved by the heads of both 
departments. A similar joint school is in contemplation at Queensland. Canberra 
University College conducts a joint course on Australian Affairs (with the his- 
torians and economists). At Queensland, two courses in political science are 
compulsory for the honours degree in history. It is always open to political 
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science students to attend courses in history, and many of them do. There is 
something to be said for making it a requirement, provided that suitable courses 
are available. 

Economics is in much the same position. Almost nowhere is it compulsory, 
though at the University of Sydney most students study political science with 
economics for the Bachelor of Economics degree. At some other universities (e.g. 
Queensland) a large number of the enrolments for political science come from 
Faculties of Economics or Commerce. Melbourne has a combined honours course 
in economics and political science, with provisions like those for history. 

A link which might usefully be strengthened is that with Faculties of Law. 
Many law courses in Australia! may now be combined with at least the equivalent 
of one Arts year, which may include political science. Some universities go fur- 
ther. At Melbourne, for example, first-year law students normally take the first 
political science course, while at Queensland it is compulsory. Melbourne also 
provides for a combined six-year course in political science and law, in which 
five political science courses are taken, mostly at honours level; but it has temp- 
ted very few students. Where Law Schools offer suitable courses in public law, 
international jaw and jurisprudence, they might well be made available to political 
scientists. Some fruitful connections between law and political science are being 
established at the Australian National University, where there is a Professor 
of Law in the School of Social Sciences.14 

I would like to have said a word about sociology, of whose relevance to the 
study of politics we have lately become aware., But it is pointless to discuss links 
with a subject that, in Australia, hardly exists. Social anthropology is creeping 
into a few book-lists, where one may note reference to such books as African 
Political Systems. A good course on the political structure of primitive societies 
would be a valuable experience for a political science student, and perhaps be of 
more value to him than prolonged explanations of the difference between a 
Republican and a Democrat. 

VI 

It would not do to end without some words about that blessed thing, 
Research. This is really a theme for a separate article. Here there is only room 
for scattered remarks, which will be confined to the subject of Australian gov- 
ernment. . 

The serious study of Australian government is, as we have seen, a very 
recent development in Australian universities. Before the war, little was being 
written anywhere on the subject. Such books as appeared were mostly written 
by public figures (for example, Frederic Eggleston’s State Socialism in Victoria) 
or by outside observers such as Bryce. ‘The lawyers were fairly active on con- 
stitutional questions; the Cambridge History of the British Empire had largely 
to depend on them for its chapters on Australian government. There was 
W. K. Hancock’s classic Australia. F. A. Bland was writing’in the field of public 


14There have been one or two abortive attempts in the past to absorb political science into the 
law curriculum. The Melbourne Law Faculty once even had a course on the Political Philosophy 


of T. H. Green. 
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administration—one of his pupils, R. S. Parker, published in 1942 what may (I 
think) lay claim to be the first detailed and scholarly study of an aspect of Aus- 
tralian government by an academic political scientist, Public Service Recruit- 
ment in Australia. There were the annual symposia of the Australian Institute 
of Political Science. 

Now political scientists are making a modest start, and perhaps they should 
review progress so far. Their resources are still limited. Teaching staffs are still 
small. There are almost no purely research appointments (a handful in Can- 
berra, one in Melbourne, one in Sydney). There are few post-graduate students, 
not surprising when there are so few honours students. There is not much 
money, though the Social Science Research Council is now able to help in a 
modest way; and, given the people to do the work, we could perhaps find the 
money. 

The first thing that should be. said is that there is no need for us to be over- 
ambitious. Though we now have one or two reasonably comprehensive works 
on Australian government, we still need many standard texts, good articles and 
books on recent history,/® elections and electoral systems, Parliaments and Cab- 
inets, State government, the public service, the social services, local government, 
trade unions, etc. (some of which are now being written). It took an American 
to write the first full account of the Australian party system; and she has since 
remarked that “until more . . . gaps are filled it is ‘unlikely that Australia will 
find its Dicey, its Bagehot, its Jennings, its Bryce or even its Brogan’’.1¢ 

Having said this, it should be added-that Professor Overacker’s statement 
has some misleading implications. It is not true that all the writers she 
mentions depended on masses of gap-filling; certainly not true of Bagehot, 
whose method relied far more on his close touch with the current political scene 
and on his capacity for personal judgment. Bryce too, though his work on 
America was soundly based on the secondary. materials, greatly depended on his 
ability to make the most of personal contacts; he had a “nose” for the situation. 
Professor Overacker does not mention Tocqueville, who wrote a more brilliant 
book on America fifty years before Bryce (who mildly disapproved of its “specu- 
lative” nature),17 when the “gaps” were still enormous even in that academically 
industrious country. We do not want to be that worst of all things, the impres- 
sionist manqué. But one can sometimes bestride gaps as well as fill them. At 
least, we should remember that one qualification of a good political scientist is 
to keep in sensitive touch with the life around him. Some modern books on 
political science give the impression thatithe author has never met and talked on 
fair terms with any of the persons whose activities he purports to describe. 

Some Australian topics have been much better covered than others. Feder- 
alism is one, though we still know very little of how it works out administratively 


15] include under this head case-studies such as The Gwydir By-election 1953 by H. Mayer and 
Joan Rydon, and L. C. Webb’s Communism and Democracy in Australia. 


ob Rybicatioms, on Australia Useful to the Political Scientist,” American Political Science Review, 
ept., 


17The American Commonwealth, Introduction, p.3. 
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speaking, and for particular services. Little work has been done on State and 
local government. Here one can think of endless) things that need attention, State 
parties and Parliaments, the development and working of State services, rela- 
tions with local government (it would be interesting to try to answer the ques- 
tion: what practical difference does it make, say, to Sydney that many of its ser- 
vices are provided by various State departments and boards?). This seems an 
ideal opportunity for the comparative approach. Local government itself is a 
most neglected area and one where some inter-State (and international?) com- 
parison would be useful. Some assessment of the achievements and deficiencies 
of the Australian social services is long overdue; and where is the Pember Reeves 
of this generation? Much recent work overseas has been done in what may be 
called political sociology. A good deal of it is highly relevant to the Australian 
situation, in which we are all greatly conscious (sometimes over-conscious) of 
the activities of the “pressure-group”. Some investigation is already proceeding 
into the role of groups in Australian political and social life. One can think of 
another long list of topics to be covered—business, labour, the politics of agri- 
culture, the churches, the press, the professions (especially the lawyers), the 
bureaucracy, the parties (especially the non-Labor parties). 


But long lists of tasks undone are tiresome to contemplate. Some of us may 
even be wicked enough not to want to contribute to the detailed study of Aus- 
tralian institutions. So I will end by saying that Australian political scientists 
might be greatly stimulated if it were easier to get their results published. There 
are the journals, but they set some severe limits of space. A good service that 
could be done for Australian political science at this stage would be for some 
institution to back a series of monographs in the social sciences, supported by a 
really handsome publications grant. There are already too many theses that 
might have been polished up into books, living out a miserable existence in the 
stacks of university libraries. 


University of Sydney. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
Legislation. } 

Little Commonwealth legislation of a controversial character resulted from the session of the 
Federal Parliament between 19 April and 10 June. Over twenty bills were before Parliament 
but most were either machinery measures or very limited in scope. A Meteorology Bill, a Trade- 
marks Bill and a Cotton Bounty Bill are examples of the latter category. Others, like Mrk. i 
Joske’s private member’s bill to remove certain limited injustices in divorce procedure, had the 
support of all parties, while still others were opposed only because the Opposition contended that 
they did not go far enough. Thus the Opposition attempted to amend the Commonwealth and 
State Housing Agreement Bill, which provided for the sale to tenants of homes built under the 
Agreement, to lower the deposits and the interest payments required of purchasers. 

Two bills to which the Opposition appeared to be completely opposed were to validate the 
raising of loans overseas, the first in dollars from; the International Bank and the second in Swiss 
francs. As well as criticising the manner in which previous dollar Ilcans had been spent, the Labor 
Party made it clear that it was opposed to the principle of loans raised overseas except in the most 
exceptional circumstances. 

Bell Bay Report. 

The Parliamentary Joint Committee of Public Accounts, which had been conducting a public 
enquiry into the affairs of the Australian Aluminium Production Commission, whose plant at Bell 
Bay, Tasmania, ‘is now nearing completion, issued an interim report on 1 June. The Committee 
found that there was no evidence for allegations, made by the former Chief Engineer of the pro- 
ject, that over £1 million had been improperly allocated, but reported that there had been serious 
inefficiency and mismanagement which made fraud and theft possible. The former Chairman and 
former Secretary of the undertaking were criticised for their part in allowing this situation to 
develop. However, the Committee reported that although the Minister for Supply, Mr. H. Beale, 
had not been kept adequately informed of the Commission’s affairs, he had done all that could 
reasonably have been expected to remedy its weaknesses. 

The Committee was clearly of the opinion that many of the defects which marked the Com- 
mission were the product of uncertainty as to the management of public corporations in general, 
and particularly as to their relations with the Ministers vested with powers over them. It found 
that there was “no common agreement; in their representative capacity”, and that the auditing of 
the Commission’s accounts, as provided by the Audit Act, had of necessity proved unsatisfactory. 
The Committee has undertaken, in a further report, to discuss more generally these and other prob- 
lems involved in the management of public corporations. 

Loan Council Meeting. 

The end of the parliamentary session was immediately followed by the meeting of the Premiers’ 
Conference and Loan Council which discussed, together with some minor matters, the raising and 
allocation of loans and the distribution of tax reimbursements to the States for the current finan- 
cial year. As usual, discussions took the form of proposals by the States which were brushed aside 
as unrealistic by the Commonwealth, which then proceeded to put forward and have adopted its 
own plans, to the accompaniment of protests from the Premiers. 

The Loan Council agreed to a borrowing programme of £190 million, with an additional 
£80 million to be raised for semi-government and municipal undertakings. It was calculated that 
this would enable public works to proceed at the same rate as in 1954-55. After some early kite- 
flying, in which the States had proposed a figure of £258 million, the Labor-controlled States of 
N.S.W., W.A. and Queensland pressed for £220 million. However, the Commonwealth, supported 
by the Liberal Premiers of Victoria and S.A. and the Labor Premier of Tasmania, secured 
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a majority for £190 million. In any case, the Council meeting of 1953 had shown that, even if 
the States combined to obtain a majority om the Loan Council, they could not force the Common- 
wealth to make available to them more funds than it chose. 

The Commonwealth view was that any further increase in, the loan allocation would in fact 
have to be provided by the Federal Government itself, which had to make up £15 million for this 
purpose in 1954-55, when only £128 million had been raised by loans. In view of the present 
weakness of the loan market, the current year’s loan money will be advanced on a six-monthly 
basis, and a, special meeting of the Loan Council will be:held next January to review the position. 

Three of the Premiers expressed dissatisfaction with the allocation of loan money; all objected 
to the amount they received as reimbursement for taxes collected by the Commonwealth. The 
total reimbursement was £157 million, an increase of £7 million over last year. The Premiers 
complained that this was insufficient to meet higher expenditure, caused primarily by higher wage 
bills. While the amounts to which the States are entitled under the uniform tax formula have in- 
creased, this has been partly balanced by a reduction in the supplementary grants which the State 
governments have also been receiving. 

Complaints by the States of Commonwealth niggardliness are, of course, nothing new. In fact, 
during the discussions Mr. Menzies referred to the Premiers’ “prophecies of ruin and so on” which 
had “almost outworn themselves over the past five years”. The States’ freedom from the respon- 
sibility of raising money, and the Commonwealth’s freedom from the responsibility of providing 
services in most fields, has led to these meetings following a stereotyped course, with the States 
advancing exaggerated claims and the Commonwealth refusing to negotiate seriously. 

The Premiers’ Conference also accepted the Commonwealth’s proposal to help finance the con- 
struction of mental hospitals with £1 for every £2 raised by each State, and took preliminary 
- steps towards reaching a new Agreement on housing when the present Commonwealth State Hous- 
ing Agreement expires during the next year. 

Redistribution. 

During the session Parliament approved of the new electoral boundaries drawn up by the 
Electoral Commissioners. The next House of, Representatives to be elected will have 124 members, 
an increase of one. S.A. and W.A. will each gain one seat and N.S.W. will lose one. The overall 
effect of the new electorates is not likely to alter the prospects of:the parties considerably, though 
the immediate effect will probably be slightly in favour of the Government. 

Privilege Case. 

The session, which had appeared to be ending on the usual note of anti-climax, was given 
literally unique significance by an issue of parliamentary privilege which reached a climax during 
its last hours. 

The House of Representatives has never expressed its own view of the extent of the privileges 
of the House, infringement of which would be considered contempt of Parliament. The Constitu- 
tion provides that until this is done, its privileges shall be those of the House of Commons at the 
time of the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

The Privilege Committee of the House had investigated several allegations of breach of 
privilege during the last year, but these had been fairly obviously party or factional manoeuvres, 
and had attracted little attention. In a different category was the reference to the Committee of 
reports in a’ local newspaper in the Sydney suburb of Bankstown that Mr. C. A. Morgan, the local 
Labor M.H.R., was suspected of being involved in an “immigration racket”. This was merely the 
latest shot in a long-standing battle between Mr. Morgan and Mr. R. E. Fitzpatrick, owner of the 
paper, a local contractor and business man. Morgan had several times referred to a “gangster 
regime” in Bankstown, though Fitzpatrick’s name was not mentioned until a late stage. The paper 
made further, and more strongly worded, charges against Mr. Morgan after the original article had 
been referred to the Committee. After hearing Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. F. C. Browne, ‘Editor of 
the paper, the Committee reported that a breach of privilege had in fact been committed, in that 
by their own admission Messrs. Fitzpatrick and Browne had published statements against 
Mr. Morgan for which they had no evidence with the aim of causing him to cease further criticism 


of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
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After the accused men had made statements before the House, the Prime Minister moved that 
they be committed to gaol for three months. This was supported by all the members of the Gov- 
ernment parties and of the Anti-Communist Labor Party who voted. The sixteen members of the 
official Labor Party present supported an amendment by Dr. Evatt favouring “a substantial fine” 
as punishment. ‘The right of the House to impose a fine was questionable, and was denied by 
Mr. Menzies. Some Government members declared that a prison sentence was in any case a more 
appropriate punishment. Dr. Evatt’s amendment having been defeated, twelve of the official 
Labor members voted against the Government’s motion, but the remaining four supported it. 
Messrs. Fitzpatrick and Browne have been imprisoned in the lock-up attached to the Canberra 
police station. The right of the House to commit them to prison was later unanimously upheld 
by the High Court and the Privy Council has refused leave to appeal against the decision. 

The broader allegations against Mr. Fitzpatrick remain uninvestigated, and Mr. Morgan has 
proposed a Royal Commission sponsored jointly by the Federal and New South Wales Govern- 
ments to go into the whole matter. 

The Federal Parliamentary Session. 

The seven weeki session of the Federal Parliament was, until ‘its closing stages, dominated by 
the division within the Labor Party precipitated when the Federal Parliamentary Leader of the 
party, Dr. Evatt, accused a group of Victorian members of being under the influence of an organi- 
sation led by a prominent member of Catholic Action. Supporters of Dr. Evatt, on this issue, con- 
trolled the Federal Executive of the Labor Party, and gained control of the party’s Federal ‘Con- 
ference, which met in Hobart in March, and of the Victorian branch of the party as reconstructed 
by the Federal Executive. The Federal Conference which, in the confused factional position which 
arose, was boycotted by almost half the delegates, ordered the withdrawal of A.L.P. recognition 
from industrial groups functioning in the trade unions, and also made important decisions on- 
foreign policy. These included opposition to the use of\ Australian troops in Malaya, and support 
of the admission to the United Nations of all countries at present excluded, including Communist 
China. { 

In April seven Victorian Labor members of the House of Representatives were expelled by 
the “new” Victorian A.L.P. executive, which had the recognition of the Federal authorities of the 
party. This involved their exclusion from the Federal Labor caucus, and when Parliament met 
they described themselves as the Australian Labor Party (Anti-Communist). The Speaker has 
referred to the new group as the Anti-Communist Labor Party, and) it is under this name it appears 
in the official records of the House. Mr. R., Joshua and Mr. S. M. Keon! are Leader and Deputy 
Leader respectively of the group, five of whose members hold seats in the industrial suburbs of 
Melbourne which are regarded as Labor strongholds. 


At the pre-sessional meeting of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party, Dr. Evatt resigned 
as leader but was re-elected by 52 votes to 27 in a secret ballot in which his principal opponent 
was the deputy leader of the party, Mr. Calwell. A subsequent move to hold new elections for 
the positions occupied by Mr. Calwell and other party officials, some of whom are known to be 
opposed to Dr. Evatt, was narrowly defeated. Mr. Calwell has stated that he is prepared to face 
an election in caucus when there is less risk of further disrupting the party. 

Elections for both Houses of the Victorian Parliament were held while Federal Parliament was 
in session. The first of these elections, for'the Legislative Assembly, had been precipitated by the 
action of the group corresponding to the Anti-Communist Labor Party in securing the defeat of the 
Labor Government of Victoria. Much of the activities of both Labor parties, but especially of the 
Anti-Communists, was clearly designed to influence the result of these elections. Speeches on the 
adjournment of the House, and contributions to other debates all showed this intention. The ses- 
sion opened with a particularly strong attack on Dr. Evatt, and other leaders of the official Labor 
Party, for allegedly accepting contributions from the Communist Party or from Communist con- 
trolled unions (speakers for the Anti-Communist Labor Party appeared to differ on this point) 
during the Anti-Communist referendum campaign of 1951. Allegations made,at other times were 
that the foreign policy of the official Labor Party, and particularly its opposition to the use of 
Australian troops in Malaya, was in line with Communist policy, and that the “new” A.LP. 
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executive in Victoria was conniving at co-operation between its supporters and members of the 
Communist Party in trade union elections. 


Replies and counter-charges by official Labor members, especially by those known to be 
strong supporters of Dr. Evatt, were only slightly less, vigorous and stressed their former colleagues’ 
responsibility for the great Labor sin of sponsoring the defeat of a Labor government. In an at- 
tempt to counter the Anti-Communists’ practice of moving adjournment motions to discuss alleged 
connections between official Labor and the Communists, they adopted the practice of moving 
motions of urgency on other subjects simultaneously. In both cases when this occurred, the 
Speaker gave precedence to the Anti-Communists’ motion as being of ‘more urgent public import- 
ance. As the session progressed, a three-sided antagonism between the Speaker and the two Labor 
parties became increasingly obvious, and neither side was always equal to the strain. On one occa- 
sion the Speaker was forced to suspend the sitting of the House after clamorous objections to one 
of his rulings from official Labor members; on another four'members were suspended within fifteen 
minutes for interjecting, and the Speaker showed every likelihood cf continuing the process until 
the Minister in Charge of the House hinted his disapproval. 


The Anti-Communist Labor members frequently asserted that many Labor members now sit- 
ting behind Dr. Evatt would join them if they followed their true inclinations. Certainly, there is 
a sizable minority of official Labor members who would like, to see Dr. Evatt removed as leader, 
but not all of these have the ideological objections to the present; trends in Labor policy which 
distinguish the Anti-Communists. Labor foreign policy as laid down. by the Hobart Federal Con- 
ference of the party, to which the breakaways are strongly opposed, makes a powerful appeal to 
the suspicion of overseas entanglements which is never far from the surface of the A.L.P. ; It 
seems clear, for example, that Mr. Calwell, who must be regarded as the “logical contender” for 
Dr. Evatt’s position, is a genuine supporter of the new foreign policy, and this also applies'to many 
others who have little'sympathy for their leader. In domestic politics, the difference between the 
two Labor parties is more difficult to trace, although at least one of the Anti-Communist members, 
Mr. W. M. Burke, fears that under Dr. Evatt’s leadership the party is likely to be committed 
to “Marxist” and “socialist” assumptions. 

The heavy defeat of the Anti-Communist Labor candidates in the Victorian State elections 
makes it unlikely that any other Federal members will voluntarily leave the official party. How- 
ever, the Anti-Communists have already gained the adherence of Senator G. R. Cole, who was 
suspended from the party by the Tasmanian State Executive for his ‘non-attendance at the Hobart 
Federal Conference, to which he was one of the Tasmanian delegates. A similar position could 
later arise in N.S.W. 

On the whole, the Government was well prepared to sit back and allow the rival Labor parties 
to assail each other. The same cannot be said, however, for some of the Government’s Parlia- 
mentary supporters, who were anxious to see a more ‘impressive legislative programme. ‘The crisis 
of the session, on the Government side, was reached when Mr. W: C. Wentworth threatened to 
seek Labor support for a procedural motion to ailow further progress to be made with his private 
member’s bill to establish a Civil Defence Council. He was only dissuaded when the Prime Minis- 
ter warned that if the move succeeded the Government would resign. Mr. Wentworth is one of 
a group of back-benchers elected for the first time in 1949 who have become increasingly dissatis- 
fied with both the composition and the record of the Government. He was one of eleven Govern- 
ment supporters, of whom nine were of the same 1949! political’ vintage, who voted with the Opposi- 
tion to over-ride a ruling of the Speaker earlier ,in the session. 

Despite such evidence of unrest among Government supporters, the Labor Party’s painful 
attempts to regain stability remain the crucial factor in, Federal, politics. Even such minor disputes 
as appeared. within the Government parties might not have come to the surface had not the weak 
state of the Opposition made them a luxury which the Liberal and Country Parties could well 
afford. In Victoria, stability seems to have been achieved at the cost of losing about one quarter 
of the Labor voters and a considerably higher proportion,.of the members of party branches to the 
Anti-Communist Labor Party. If the split does not extend’to other States, many of these will 
drift back to the official party, and in fact this trend is already appearing. If, on the other hand, 
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a similar split occurs in New South Wales, a question which should be answered in the next 
month, the prospects of Labor unity and thereby of success in the Federal Parliament will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

If and when stability is restored within the party, it will certainly have a lot of ground to 
make up before it could hope to win an election for the House of Representatives. The Victorian 
State elections did not indicate any very serious drop: in the total Labor vote, but in this case the 
two Labor parties picked up more supporters than a united Labor party could hope to attract 
under similar circumstances. However, this advantage was more| than compensated for by the drift 
to the Liberal Party of the second preferences of Anti-Communist Labor voters. Figures issued 
by Australian Public Opinion Polls purport to show that support for the Labor Party, after 
recovering slightly during February, slumped again during April. The latter movement may 
reflect the realisation of supporters cf «he strongly anti-Communist, predominantly Catholic faction 
that they have lost the fight to control the Labon Party, and are likely to find the policies of the 
Liberal Party more congenial. If the Labor Party is to win Federal elections this support must 
either be won back or replaced from other sources. 

Whether the new Labor approach to foreign policy, with. its ‘greater stress on negotiated settle- 
ments with the Communist forces and its suspicion of overseas entanglements will gain or lose 
support for the party in the long run is unpredictable. It can only be said that it is not an 
entirely new phenomenon forced on the party by a handful of individuals, as the Anti-Communists 
assert, but has its roots in some of the oldest traditions of the party. However, all .previous 
experience suggests that it is on domestic rather than international issues that Australian parties 
gain and lose popularity. The defeat of the forces in the Labor Party whose policies arose directly 
from the social policies of the Catholic Church has not been followed by any important changes 
in domestic policy, still less by any attempt to meet the need for a new basis for a specifically 
Labor appeal to the electors which has attracted so much attention in Great Britain and, to a 
lesser extent, in Australia. Except perhaps in the field of social services, where the issue of con- 
tributory or non-contributory schemes seems to provide a difference in principle between Govern- 
ment and Opposition, fundamental divisions between Labor and non-Labor policy seem to be as 
rare as they were before the Labor Party allegedly “moved to the left”. 

The Liberal Party shares the responsibility for this position. Before the session it had been 
expected that there would be strong pressure on the Government from among its own supporters to 
alter the relations between the Commonwealth Bank and the private trading banks in a manner 
which would protect and strengthen the latter, and to make another attempt to weaken the con- 
trol over waterfront labour exercised by the Waterside Workers’ Federation. The weakened state 
of the Opposition might have been expected to encourage the Government to go ahead with any 
contentious plans it had in mind, but nevertheless it was content to fill the session with measures 
on which there was agreement in principle between the parties. Though the Labor Party’s foreign 
policy has opened up a fundamenta! division on matters of great importance, the tendency of the 
parties to find common ground on most of those issues which the electorate is likely to consider 
vital remains animpaired. 


D.W.R. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Legislation. 

Prior to the opening of Parliament the N.S.W. Cabinet by regulation suspended on 11 Janu- 
ary the price controls of twenty-one items including meat, smallgoods, eggs and milk. The sus- 
pension also applied to one service, which was the retreading and recapping of tyres.1 The Prices 
Minister, Mr. Landa, stressed that the| Cabinet decision was that these items had not been released 
from price control but had merely been suspended. Whether the suspension would be lifted 
would depend upon the traders. 

One of the legislative changes, passcd last year, the amendment of the Liquor Act to provide 
for 10 o'clock closing, came into force on 1 February. There is no compulsion for hotel-keepers 
to remain open until 10 p.m. The Liquor Act has never compelled hotel-keepers to stay open 


1Sydney Morning Herald, 12 Jan., 1955, p. 1. 
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until the statutory closing time. The licensee is now limited! to a maximum of eleven hours a day 
between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. with compulsory closing for a meal break from 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 
pm. Opening before 10 a.m. requires special permission but the eleven hours trading maximum 
still applies.2 The police said that they were not going to allow any “grace” period.3 
Legislation passed this year during the fourth session of the thirty-seventh N.S.W. Parliament 
covered a wide field. The Cahill Labor. Government has comfortable majorities in both the Legis- 


lative Council and the Legislative Assembly and in the normal run will continue in office until the 
elections next year. 


The Public Service (Amendment) Act added an additional member to the N.S.W. Public 
Service Board—this member is to be an officer who has been engaged in teaching or administration 
of education.5 The reasons for giving particular consideration to representation of the Depart- 
ment of Education on the Board were twofold. First, this Department’s employees constitute a 
large proportion of the N.S.W. Public Service. Secondly, a specialist with appropriate qualifications 
in educational matters is needed on the Board to expedite decisions and the strain on the 
other Board member.® 

Amendments were made to the Land and Valuation Court Act? providing for the temporary 
appointment of an additional judge or judges to the Court. This was rendered necessary by the 
fact that Mr. Justice Sugerman is fully occupied with such lengthy claiming as the appeal of 
the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd., against its incorporation in the Electricity 
Commission. The result has been that many other claims have suffered from delays in being 
heard.8 

The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act® enabled non-practising barristers and solicitors 
to be appointed as members of the Industrial Commission. Two appointments were made to the 
Commission under this amendment. They were the former Chairman of the Coal Industry 
Tribunal, Mr. F. H. Gallagher and the former Industrial Registrar, Mr. J. A. Kelleher.10 

In introducing the Technical Education and New South Wales University of Technology 
(Amendment) Act!1 the Minister for Education, Mr. R. J. Heffron, said!2 the objects were 
(a) to alter the titles of the President, Vice-President and Director of the University to Chan- 
cellor, Deputy Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor respectively; (b) to increase the number of mem- 
bers of the Council of the University from thirty to thirty-nine by including (i) two members 
representing agricultural, pastoral and rural interests; (ii) the Chairman of the Professorial 
Board; and (iii) not more than seven members elected by graduates; and (c) to vest trust moneys 
in the Principal and Registrar of the Newcastle Technical College and a member of the Newcastle 
Technical Education District Council. 


Controversy both inside and outside Parliament centred around the Government’s proposals 
in the Obscene and Indecent Publications (Amendment) Act.13 The Chief Secretary, Mr. C. A. 
Kelly, said in moving the first reading that the Bill “was designed primarily with the object of 
stemming the flow of salacious and objectionable publications, many of which have found their 
way into the hands of children”.14 He added that there was “nq proposal in the bill to impose 
any form of censorship and it does not in any way infringe freedom of speech”.15 The main pro- 
visions of this Act were: (a) the registration of all publishers of printed matter except newspapers 


28.M.H., 10 Jan., 1955, p. 8. 

35971. 21 fan, 1955, p. 5. 

4No. 2 of 1955. 

5See Premier Cahill’s 2nd Reading Speech, N.S.W. Parl. Debs. 22 Feb., 1955, p. 2488. 
6N.S.W. P.D. p. 2489. 

7™No. 4 of 1955. 

8See Attorney-General Sheahan’s 2nd Reading Speech N.S.W. P.D. 23 Mar., 1955, p. 3221. 
9No. 14 of 1955. 

10§.M.H. 12 May, 1955, p. 5. 13No. 8 of 1955. 

11No. 6 of 1955. 14N.S.W. P.D. 1 Mar., 1955, p. 2666. 
12N.S.W. P.D. 24 Feb., 1955, p. 2597. 15NV.S.W. P.D. 1 Mar., 1955, p. 2667. 
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and some other exempted publications; (b) the cancellation or suspension of registration for an 
offence under the Act; (c) a wider definition of “obscene publication” under the Act and increased 
penalties for breaches. a 

Despite reassurances by the Government that the amendment was only directed against 
objectionable comics and publications, it was strongly attacked in Parliament by the Opposition. 
Mr. Clive Evatt, the Labor member for Hurstville and a former Minister for Housing, spoke 
against the Bill and expressed his fears that works of great literary and artistic merit may be 
defined as “obscene” under this Bill. Furthermore, he stated this country did not want an Index 
Expurgatorius!® and that scientific and educational works should be expressly exempt from this 
type of legislation. 

Outside the legislature, the Obscene Publications Bill was criticised in the press. Though 
newspapers were exempt, the daily press thought that a further amendment may be used against 
them. The Sydney Daily Telegraph went further and asserted that this measure, like the com- 
pulsory unionism legislation of last year, was Movement-inspired. This newspaper claimed that 
this Bill represented an attempt by the Catholic Church to stifle freedom of expression in N.S.W. 
and that similar Acts were passed in Eire and Queensland. 

To bring the weekly hours of work of the employees of the Board of Fire Commissioners in, 
line with N.S.W. awards the Fire Brigades (Amendment) Act was passed.17 The Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Kelly, said the purpose of the amendment was to implement the Govern- 
ment’s decision to introduce a forty-hour week for permanent fire officers and firemen18 in place 
of the forty-eight hour week they worked. ‘This legislation led to industrial trouble because it 
was left to the Board of Fire Commissioners to negotiate with the Fire Brigade Employees Union 
an agreement for the date of introduction of the forty-hour week. The Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners agreed on 23 May to introduce a forty-hour week on 1 July but wanted the men to 
work the extra eight hours at overtime rates.19 The union was unsuccessful in its application to 
the Industrial Commission for a forty-hour working week. The Full Bench of the Commission 
ruled on 22 June that the Board of Fire Commissioners was entitled to work its employees 
for forty-eight hours a week.29 The following day the firemen struck. This strike was endorsed 
by the N.S.W. Trades and Labor Council which placed the blame for the strike on the Fire Com- 
missioners.21 The strike ended on 27 June.22 i 

Following State Cabinet approval at the end of February,23 the Attorney-General, Mr. Sheahan, 
brought down a Bill24 in the Assembly to abolish hire purchase agreements which require no 
deposits from purchasers. The minimum deposit is now ten per cent. and purchasers are safe- 
guarded from having to pay additional interest charges.25 The Minister also pointed out that this 
Bill would eliminate any advantage large retail firms, with their greater credit facilities, would have 
over smaller retail firms. 

Provisions under the Petroleum Act2® are (a) all petroleum and helium existing in a natural 
state on or below the surface of any land becomes or remains the property of the Crown and (b) 
the search for and mining of petroleum is subject to regulation\ and control. The payment of com- 
pensation is not practicable because quantitative measurement of the petroleum deposits under any 
land is impossible.27 

Most of the other Acts passed this year by the N.S.W. Parliament were mainly machinery 
measures. One important Bill, however, is still being discussed. This is the Crimes (Amendment) 


16N.S.W. P.D. 9 Mar., 1955, p. 2855. 

1™No. 10 of 1955. 

18NV.S.W. P.D. 16 Mar., 1955, p. 3018. 

19$.M.H. 24 May, 1955, p. 4. 

208.M.H. 23 Jun., 1955, p. 1. 

21§.M.H. 24 Jun., 1955, p. 5. 

228,.M.H. 28 Jun., 1955, p. 1. 

a 23 Ath ue Dp, 3, 

24This became the Hire Purchases Agreements (Amendment) Act, No. 

25N.S.W. P.D. 23 Mar., 1955, pp. 3219-3220, ; sia Sa ed 0 
26No. 17 of 1955, 

27See Minister for Mines Gollan’s 1st Reading Speech N.S.W. P.D. 24 Mar., 1955, p. 3288. 
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Bill. As outlined by the Attorney-General, Mr. Sheahan, the Bill28 will abolish capital punishment, 
make it an offence for one male to solicit another male for homosexual purposes, and classify 
the offence of illegally using a motor vehicle as larceny. 


Local Government. 

In the field of local government two important events occurred. The first was the failure 
of the Labor Party nominees to secure election as chairman and deputy-chairman of the Sydney 
County Council. On the Council there are four official members of the Labor Party, four indepen- 
dent members of the Civic Reform) party and one independent Labor member, Councillor Frank 
Green. Cr. Green was expelled from the N.S.W. Labor Party in June, 1954. Before the meeting 
on 10 January the Labor Caucus of four councillors met and decided that Cr. E. C. O’Dea, a 
former Lord Mayor of Sydney, would be the next chairman. The independents, on the other hand, 
in a surprise move, nominated Cr. Green. Cr. Green received five votes—his own and those of the 
four independents, and was elected. Prior to his election Cr. Green voted for a successful. motion 
by Cr. Cramer to reduce the chairman’s allowance from £2,000 to £1,750. Later with his vote 
Cr. N. G. Crooks (Independent) was elected as deputy-chairman defeating his Labor opponent, 
Cr. F. B. Joyce, by 5 votes to 4.29 

Nationwide publicity was given to the second incident which affected local government in 
Bankstown Municipality indirectly. This was the explosion and fire which wrecked the Torch 
newspaper at Bankstown on 11 April.80 The Torch had attacked the owner of the rival news- 
paper, the Observer, Mr. Ray Fitzpatrick, who with Mr. F. C. Browne, is at present serving a 
three months sentence for contempt of the Commonwealth House of Representatives. A coroner’s 
inquiry into the cause of the fire was set down to be held at Parramatta on 11 July. Mr. 
C. A. A. Morgan, M-P., the central figure in the Privileges case, said he would give evidence.31 


The State of the Parties. 

The disagreement between the N.S.W. State Liberal Executive and the State Parliamentary 
Leader, Mr. Murray Robson, over contesting rural seats held by either the Country Party or 
the Labor Party has led to a compromise. The State Council had decided at its meeting on 
13 December, 1954, that the Liberals would contest all seats held by the Labor Party except 
Armidale, Castlereagh, Murrumbidgee and Sturt. The Liberal Party would not contest Country 
Party seats but would engage in triangular contests with the Country Party and the A.L.P. in the 
Labor-held seats of Dubbo, Young, Mudgee and Liverpool Plains.32 There were fears that if the 
Liberal Party did not withdraw its candidates in favour of the Country Party in these four 
Labor-held seats, Mr. Robson would resign.33 

As ,a result, the State Executive of the Liberal Party compromised and endorsed a “non- 
aggression” policy towards Country Party candidates in the four specified seats of Dubbo, Mudgee, 
Young and Liverpool Plains. These four seats would have candidates from the Liberal, the 
Country and the Labor Parties at the next elections. The importance of the “non-aggression” 
attitude is that the Liberals will co-operate and not compete with the Country Party so as to 
avoid any leakage in preference votes.34 

Later in the year Mr. Robson speaking at the Southern Regional Convention of the N.S.W. 
Liberal Party at Hurstville said that a State Liberal Government, if returned at next year’s elec- 
tion would (a) amend the Industrial Arbitration Act ‘to give unionists the right of a court- 
controlled compulsory secret ballot for union elections; (b) abolish the compulsory unionism 
legislation; (c) consider amending or repealing the Cumberland County Council Plan legislation; 
and (d) introduce tram and bus season tickets and transfer tickets for combined bus and tram 
travel.35 This speech appeared to be sounding public reaction to such a policy. 


28N SW. P.D. 23 Mar., 1955, pp. 3223-3239.  328.M.H. 10 Feb., 1955, p. 3. 
296.M.H. 11 Jan., 1955, p. 1. 83§.M.H. 11 Feb., 1955, p. 3. 
30§.M.H. 12 Apr., 1955, p. 1. 845 MH. 22 Feb., 1955, p. 1. 
816.M.H. 29 Jun., 1955, p. 4. 35§.M.H. 3 May, 1955, p.-3. 
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Contrasted with the calmness of activity inside the Liberal and Country Parties was the 
struggle going on in the N.S.W. A.L.P.—a struggle which was important in both its width and 
its intensity. The first incident was a minor one. Dr. Evatt and Mr. T. N. P. Dougherty, the 
general secretary of the Australian Workers’ Union, applied to the Australian Broadcasting Control 
Board for a licence to operate two television stations, one in Sydney and one in Melbourne. Dr. 
Evatt and Mr. Dougherty made their application as “joint and provisional trustees of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party and the Australian Workers’ Union”.86 Labor opinion in N.S.W. was 
divided over this action. The Trades and Labor Council which owns Radio Station 2KY had 
applied as a unit in the Consolidated Press group of interests.37 At a subsequent meeting of the 
N.S.W. Trades and Labor Council criticism was launched against the decision of its wireless 
committee, which controls 2KY, to join with the Consolidated Press group. In reply to the diffi- 
culty of the unions and the: A.L.P. being able to find sufficient capital to commence operating, 
Mr. C. T. Oliver, the N.S.W. secretary of the Australian Workers’ Union hinted that ithe A.W.U. 
could raise the required £250,000 on its own.88 The Trades and Labor Council at a further 
meeting endorsed the wireless committee’s decision.39 The final result was that the joint applica- 
tion of Dr. Evatt and Mr. Dougherty was rejected by the Broadcasting Control Board and the 
Ccnsolidated Press Group secured one of two Sydney commercial television licences.4° 


In the open warfare between the Industrial Group and Anti-Industrial Group factions of the 
ALP. the first major shot was fired in N.S.W. by Mr. Dougherty of the A.W.U. at the annual 
convention. There were several motions before the convention condemning the Industrial Groups. 
No motion was on the agenda supporting the Industrial Groups.41 In his three-and-a-half hour 
address before the Convention Mr. Dougherty named the top “Movement” personnel in this 
State.42 In particular he mentioned Mr. J. T. Kane, the Assistant State Secretary of the N.S.W. 
A.L.P. as head of the Movement in N.S.W. He charged Mr. Kane and Mr. F. P. Rooney with 
being former paid organisers of the Movement in N.S.W. He accused the Movement of demand- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Clive Evatt from the N.S.W. Cabinet because of his opposition to the 
establishment of a Catholic University in N.S.W. Furthermore, Mr. Dougherty said that. the 
Movement had forced the resignation of Mr. C. W. Anderson from the State secretaryship of the 
A.L.P. when Mr. Anderson had supported Dr. Evatt in Dr. Evatt’s attack on the Movement on 
§ October last year. 


Disciplinary action by the N.S.W. executive against Mr. Dougherty for these attacks was de- 
ferred by the N.S.W. State Executive until the Annual State Conference to be held in June.43 
Leaders of the Industrial Groups denied Mr. Dougherty’s charges. The State Premier, Mr. Cahill. 
went so far as to say that he had “no knowledge of the Movement’’.44: 


Next in the series of skirmishes came the Hobart Conference on 14 March. The six N.S.W. 
delegates were among the seventeen delegates who boycotted the conference.45 This conference 
directed Federal A.L.P. officials to visit NSW. to investigate charges that the State Labor 
machine was controlled by an outside body. The Hobart Conference also directed the A.L.P. to 
withdraw the charter from the Industrial Groups.46 


The Premier, Mr. Cahill, made overtures with the aim of reconciling the warring factions in 
N.S.W.,47 but this move was unsuccessful. In the meantime, meetings supporting Dr. Evatt 
and the “rebel” unions were held at Wollongong4® and Newcastle.49 The first actual 
test of strength between supporters of Industrial Groups and their opponents was in nominations 


36§.M.H. 6 Jan., 1955, p. 4. 485.M.H. 29 Jan., 1955, p. 1. 
37§.M.H. 7 Jan., 1955, p. 3. 448.M.H. 29 Jan., 1955, p. 4. 
385.M.H. 14 Jan., 1955, p. 4. 458.M.H. 16 Mar., 1955, p. 1. 
39§.M.H. 21 Jan., 1955, p. 3. 465.M.H. 18 Mar., 1955, p. 1. 
405.M.H. 19 Apr., 1955, p. 1. 47S.M.H. 24 Mar., 1955, p. 1. 
41§.M.H. 24 Jan., 1955, p. 4. 485.M.H. 25 Mar., 1955, p. 1. 
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for the by-election for the blue ribbon Federal electorate of Cook, which became vacant on the 
death of Mr. T. Sheehan. The anti-Group nominee won the election.50 


The questioning of Dr. Evatt’s membership of the A.L.P. was an attempt by the N.S.W. 
executive in a desire to bring’ unity in the party.” As well it accepted the decisions of the Hobart 
but this move failed.52 After the Federal Executive had decided that Dr. Evatt was still a mem- 
ber, the N.S.W. Executive capitulated. It adopted a resolution to “co-operate with the Federal 
executive in a desire to bring unity in the party”. As well ‘it accepted the decisions of the Hobart 
Conference and agreed not to proceed to hold the State Conference on 23 April.53 This meant 
that the N.S.W. A.L.P. would have to jettison the groups officially. The Executive decision was 
endorsed by the State Parliamentary Labor Party.54 


Conferences between the State Executive, representatives of the Federal Executive and 
“rebel” unions®® led to two main proposals for the settlement of the N.S.W. Labor dispute. These 
were that the conference was to be held under the 1953 rules, thereby increasing the proportion 
of direct union membership. Secondly, the conference was to be under Federal Executive auth- 
crity. A special committee was set up to make arrangements for the conference.56 Several 
unions like the Transport Workers’ Union are expected to reaffiliate with the A.L.P.57 

With the virtual annihilation of Industrial Group supporters in the Victorian elections,58 the 
demand for more drastic action by the pro-Evatt forces in N.S.W. became greater. They were 
successful in obtaining the postponement of the Annual Conference until 13 to 14 August to 
try and ensure that more of their supporters would be elected delegates to the conference. 


J.E.B. 
VICTORIA 


The Victorian Election. 

Political interest and activity in Victoria during the last four months has been concentrated 
on the basic functions of cabinet-breaking and cabinet-making. 

The Victorian Legislative Assembly election on 28 May grew naturally though not inevitably 
out of the internal divisions within the Labor Party. On 29 March the Cain Executive suspended 
four ministers and thirteen parliamentarians. When all seventeen refused to resign from the 
Cain Government, the Premier tendered his resignation, and was immediately commissioned to 
form a new Labor Government, from which the dissidents were excluded. 

On 20 April the Cain Government was defeated in the House by the vote of the Barry group, 
and resigned. At the time of the dissolution the state of the parties in the Legislative Assembly 
was:— 


ihibenalyxCountryshPartyyecan wi. eee SSP SSL ee 11 
Vactonans Liberal sRattiait-ws4 ancius )aebt cath. igerp 
Country Party... PRE Rae oe A deed Be ax ie 12 
Gain@iabor’ Party” 22 eee cane. Gh Bellin Mart Oe, eek 25 
Barry LabouwtPartys “Gate ten ease ebligie Sei oc 12 
Progressive: s abota ete eee Stee she a tease eel 

pLotal aera rex es ee arr eins cr thd greek nies 65 
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The Campaign Issues. 

The election campaign which followed produced some bitter personal exchanges between the 
party leaders, especially those of the two Labor Parties. But no sharp, public, policy differences 
were revealed as the basis and justification of these clashes. The policy speeches of the four 
main parties were apparently designed to net a thoroughly assorted shoal of voters. They were 
detailed and comprehensive—all things to all men. The following points were incorporated 
in the main policy speeches of Cain Labor, Barry Labor, the Liberal Country Party. 
and the Country Party:1 (i) Housing. (Mr. Cain was the only party leader who did not 
offer specific increases in Government financial assistance for housing, although he stressed his 
Government’s record in this field.) (ii) Transport reform, including the establishment of some 
form of central traffic authority. (iii) Slum reclamation, with special attention to Camp Pell. 
(iv) Penal reforms. (v) Liquor reforms. (Both Mr. Bolte and Mr. Cain promised there would 
be no extension of trading hours without a referendum.) (vi) Reforms of the education system, 
including more schools and better teaching conditions. (vii) Improved hospital and mental health 
facilities. (viii) A better deal for pensioners. 

There was, in fact, little to choose between the policies of the four main parties. There was 
only one clear-cut conflict, and that was over rent policy. Mr. Cain pledged his party to main- 
tain rent control. Mr. Bolte promised reforms involving rent increases. Newspaper correspon- 
dents managed to distinguish a particular emphasis in each policy. Mr. Bolte was said to have 
staked his claim mainly on housing and rent control. Mr. Cain devoted considerable attention 
to the need for traffic reforms. Mr. Barry characteristically emphasised the importance of both 
housing and traffic reform. And Sir Herbert Hyland gave special prominence to education and 
health services. 

Each leader, moreover, offered special bonuses to his own assumed supporters. Mr. Cain 
comforted organised labour with promises of factory legislation, improved conditions for appren- 
tices and amendments to the Long Service Leave Act. Mr. Bolte nodded respectfully to private 
enterprise, and offered increased rents and special consideration for civil servants and the elderly 
He further proposed an all-party Public Accounts Committee to supervise Government spending 
and achieve maximum economy. Sir Herbert Hyland distributed the inevitable collection of 
special prizes (subsidies, tax concessions, irrigation schemes and the like) to various country 
centres and rural interests. 

Finally, there were the usual personal idiosyncratic touches. Mr. Bolte broke another lance 
on the uniform taxation windmill, and added to existing mystification by promising to take 
“any action necessary” when the Royal Commissioners presented their report on the Petrov Com- 
mission. Mr. Barry’s concern for the family stirred him to recommend a Minister for Tourist 
Resorts, whose main task would be to organise cheaper holidays. Mr. Cain made the traditional 
obeisances to equal pay for the sexes (“on the lines of the English system”). And Sir Herbert 
Hyland dolefully promised that the Country Party would use all its power to introduce an elec- 
toral plan for the Legislative Assembly which would “give electoral justice to the whole of the 
State”. 

The main interest in the campaign centred on the fight between the two Labor Parties. 
Mr. Bolte frequently extemporised on Labor’s doubtful record and divided councils, but praised 
the good fight which the industrial groups had been putting up. The leaders of the two Labor 
Parties spoke, with more heat than light, about their attitudes to Communism and its consequences. 
The tone of this debate was set by the main policy speeches. Mr. Cain bitterly repudiated any 
suggestion that his party was in any way connected with Communism. 

Mr. Barry took the line that Mr. Cain and his supporters gave protection to Communists 
and sympathetic treatment to Communist policy. He claimed that he had never accused the 
Premier or any of his Ministers of being Communists. 

“But I do accuse them of weakness and lack of courage in the face of the Communists, 

and something just as bad—Evattism. They are lying down to the Reds and to the Doctor.”2 


1Age, 6 May, 1955; 7 May, 1955; 10 May, 1955; 12 May, 1955. 
2Age, 7 May, 1955. 
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(Supporting Mr. Barry, the leader of the Federal Australian Labor Party, Anti-Communist, Mr. 
Joshua, elaborated this accusation by saying that Dr. Evatt was “the protector of Communism and 
the helper of Communists”.) 

The debate on the industrial groups was also uninformative. Barry Labor speakers usually 
contented themselves with saying that the industrial groups had provided the only effective opposi- 
tion to Communism in the unions, and that in seeking the annihilation of the groups, Mr. Cain 
and Dr. Evatt between them had betrayed the Labor movement. Mr. Cain and his supporters 
countered that they had no quarrel with the industrial groups as such, but they opposed the 
way in which the groups had been used by “outside forces” for “political purposes”. 

On this issue neither side provided anything like adequate documentation of its case. At 
various times during the campaign both Mr. Cain and Mr. Barry spoke of the need to maintain 
Labor unity, and hinted, guardedly, that reconciliation was still possible. Each of the parties 
claimed that) it was the rightful inheritor of the title, Official Labor Party. Tactically, the Barry 
Labor Party probably had the better of this exchange, 

By the process of charge and counter-charge, the conflict between the two Labor Parties was 
fought out partly on sectarian issues. The Cain Labor Party alleged that the Barry group had 
been directed by “outside influences” when it broke with the party’s official policy towards the 
industrial groups. These outside groups were aiming, it was said, not merely at fighting Com- 
munism in the trade unions, but rather at establishing control over the Labor movement in order 
to pursue certain political objectives. Mr. B. A. Santamaria (Director, National Catholic Rural 
Movement )and Mr. §. M. Keon (Australian Labor Party, Anti-Communist member for Yarra) 
were specifically identified as leaders of this “outside group”. 

Barry Labor speakers hotly denied the charge. They maintained that the “sectarian issue” 
had been raised by Dr. Evatt, Mr. Cain and their supporters in order to justify the destruction 
of the industrial groups and to camouflage sympathetic treatment for Communists. 

The Churches and the Election. 

The sectarian issue in the election acquired considerable substance as a result of the inter- 
vention of a number of church leaders themselves. On 29 April, shortly before the Victorian 
campaign opened, thirty-three Roman Catholics jointly issued a pastoral letter. The letter dealt 
mainly with the influence of Communism in the trade union movement. Without specifically 
mentioning the industrial groups, it praised their activities in opposing Communism in the trade 
unions, and deplored the recent restrictions which had been placed on them. 

“We are alarmed at the attitude of those who, without finding an adequate substitute, 
have seen fit to disband a well-proven means of fighting effectively the Communist threat. If 
they fail to provide a substitute they will have failed in their duty to Australia. : Mere gener- 
alised declarations of hostility to Communism are futile in these times.’ 

This pronouncement brought an immediate reply from the politicians. In a widely publicised 
statement Dr. Evatt said: 

“Everyone must concede that the church hierarchy had no right to interfere in the internal 
organisation and government of the Labor movement, which must be decided by members of 
the Australian Labor Party and no one else. This particular pronouncement has been made on 
the very eve of the Victorian State election, which was precipitated by the overthrow of an 
able and popular Labor Government as a result of the open treachery of the Santamaria fac- 
tion of Parliamentary break-aways. Therefore, so far as it is an attempt to justify or excuse 
the Santamaria faction, the statement of the bishops will arouse widespread criticism from those 
Australians who rightly regard the faction as having openly demonstrated, by coalition with 
the Liberal Country Party, its anti-Labor character.”4 

The Secretary of the Cain Labor Party’s State Executive (Mr. D. Lovegrove) also commen- 
ted critically on the pastoral letter in a party political broadcast on 1 May. 

“The Catholic bishops have, in effect, approved the foreign policy of the Menzies Govern- 
ment and the Barry-Keon break-away group.”® 


3 Age, 30 Ap., 1955. 


4Age, 2 May, 1955. 
5] bid. 
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Shortly afterwards the leaders of the other churches joined in the controversy. The Methodist 
Church of Australia issued a statement on 6 June which said: 

“The Methodist Church rejects completely the implied claim of the Roman Catholic bishops’ 
pastoral letter that the Roman Catholic Church alone fights against Communism, Communism 
flourishes in irreligion, materialism, economic need and social injustice. World Methodism is 
seeking constantly to remove these conditions. We are sure that this method is a more effec- 
tive way of combating Communism than any attempt to control trade union or political 
machines. It is our conviction that any form of totalitarianism, ecclesiastical or political, can 
be overcome only by the superior weapons of free men.”6 

On 15 May, at Scots Presbyterian Church, the Rev. A. Crichton Barr critically discussed the 
current political situation. 

“One of the worst features is the formation of a thinly veiled ecclesiastical party. The 
churches are vitally concerned with Parliament and its decisions, but Parliament must never be 
handcuffed by any church body. It must remain tolerant but impartial. There is no State 
church in Australia”.? 

On 22 May, the Church of England Dean of Melbourne (Dr. Barton Babbage) joined in the 
argument with a strongly worded attack on the Roman Catholic church. He said it was one of 
the tragedies of the present political situation that the Roman Catholic church should have 
betrayed its spiritual responsibilities in an unedifying and unscrupulous pursuit of political power. 

“Tt is ironical that those who now protest at the prostitution and perversion of a great 
political party by an ecclesiastical imperialism: should be branded as sectarians. Of course 
Christians should play their part responsibly in the political arena, but they should play their 
part as Christian politicians and not as the agents of a clerical prsesure group”.® 

On the same day, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne (Dr. Mannix) told a meet- 
ing of Catholic employees of the Department of Social Services that the real question at issue in 
the Victorian election was Communism. He regretted the introduction of sectarianism into the 
political and industrial sphere. He recommended the recent weighty pronouncement of the Aus- 
tralian Catholic bishops. Their statement deserved to get a good hearing as he thought it pro- 
moted the good of the whole community and of the Church? 

This indirect intervention by clerical leaders in the Labor Party controversy had the effect 
of emphasising the importance of the sectarian issue in the election campaign. It may also have 
clarified the issues to some extent. 

The poll resulted in the formation of a Liberal Country Party Government (led by Mr. 
Henry Bolte), the final elimination of the Victorian Liberal Party, the stabilisation of the Country 
Party’s position, and the virtual annihilation of the Barry Labor Party. Of the forty-four Barry 
candidates who contested the election, only one, Mr. F. R. Scully (Richmond), was returned, 

The Results Analysed. 


The results of the election may be conveniently summarised as follows:— Party Seats 
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It is clear from this table that the Country Party continues to enjoy a distinct and remark- 
‘able advantage over the other parties in terms of the ratio of seats to votes. It receives this 
favourable treatment from the electoral system partly because of the comparative immunity given 
to it by the Liberal Country Party, and partly because it concentrated on limited and realisable 
electoral objectives. Under the new “Two for One” redistribution, the value of the rural vote is 
now on parity, for the first time, with that of the urban vote. 

The comparative strengths of the parties is more accurately revealed in the following table 
which summarises the average vote of each party in the seats which it contested: 
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This table demonstrates the electoral extravagance of the contest between the two Labor 
Parties. On average, the Cain Labor Party polled more strongly than the Liberal Country Party. 
However, in a significant number of cases, the intervention of a Barry Labor candidate nullified 
the effect of Cain Labor’s comparatively strong popular vote, especially when the Barry Labor 
preferences were distributed to the L.C.P. : 

Both the Cain and Barry Labor Parties directed their second preferences to third candidates 
in a large number of cases. There seemed to be no obvious policy behind the direction of Cain 
Labor preferences. The decision on the allocation of preferences was apparently a reflection, in 
each electorate, of the severity of the clash between the two Labor machines. Unjustifiable 
nervousness may have led Cain Labor to direct its preferences away from the Barry candidate in 
a number of instances. Insofar as this resulted in retaliation by the Barry Labor Party, the Cain 
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Labor Party can be said to have talked itself out of the election. For in the final accounting the 
distribution of Barry preferences was crucial. 

In all, there were eighteen instances in which Barry preferences were distributed between 
Cain and Liberal Country Party candidates. (In contrast, there was no distribution of Cain 
preferences.) In six of these eighteen cases the Cain Labor Party won the seat. On three of these 
occasions the Barry preferences were actually directed to the Cain candidates, ‘These Cain candi- 
dates received, on average, 68.7 per cent. of the Barry preferences so directed. In the remaining 
twelve cases where the Barry preferences were actually distributed between Cain Labor and Liberal 
Country Party candidates, the Liberal Country Party won the seat. And in every instance the 
Barry preferences were directed away from the Cain candidate. 

If, in these twelve cases, the Barry preferences had been directed in favour of the Cain candi- 
dates, and if they had been distributed in the same ratio as above (68.7 per cent. to Cain), the 
Cain Labor Party would have won six of these twelve seats. That is, the Liberal Country Party 
received a windfall gain as a result of the Labor Party split. It was a vital bonus, for it just 
gave the Liberal Country Party the majority it needed to govern. Incidentally, of course, it 
saved the people of Victoria from yet another period of minority government. 

The Melbourne press announced the result as a sweeping victory for the Liberal Country 
Party. However, more detailed examination has perhaps shown that the contest was close and 
the Liberal Country Party’s margin precarious. Furthermore, the results indicated a general trend 
to Labor in Victoria. The new State electoral boundaries were based on sub-divisions of the Fed- 
eral electorates. While this makes comparison with the previous State election impossible, it pro- 
vides the basis for a comparison with the results of the 1954 Federal election in fifty-one of the 
new State electorates where there was an appropriate coincidence of parties. 

In thirty-five of these cases, the total Labor vote, as a percentage, increased on the 1954 
figures. The average swing to Labor in the fifty-one seats was 1.2 per cent. In the solid Labor 
electorates the swing was general, rising as high as 9.8 per cent. Even in the solid anti-Labor seats 
the voting in some cases showed a Labor swing, though the overall trend here was strongly in 
favour of the Liberal Country Party or the Country Party. (In Polwarth, for example, there was 
a swing of 16.5 per cent, against’ Labor.) Moreover, in the nineteen State electorates which can 
reasonably be classified as “swingers” there was an average Labor swing of 1.3 per cent. 

Part, of this trend to Labor was probably a by-product of the sectarian aspect of the Labor 
Party split. Catholics who had previously voted anti-Labor because of opposition to socialism 
could now vote Barry Labor with a clearer conscience. Militant Protestants who had previously 
shunned Labor because of its Catholic associations could feel safe in supporting Cain Labor. 

The 1955 election helped to clarify Victorian politics. It confirmed the Country Party’s con- 
tinued security of tenure as a stable minority group, and a potential holder of the balance of 
power. It revealed, to a somewhat surprising degree, the electoral weakness of the Labor forces 
opposed to the present Federal Executive. If a Federal election had been held at the same time, 
it seems probable that Mr. S. M. Keon (Yarra) might have been the only member of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party, Anti-Communist, to be returned—and even he would have had a very close 
call. The more important sectarian issues became in the election, the poorer were the prospects 
of the Barry Labor Party because of the restricted number of Catholic voters. 

The result of the election removed the likelihood of a reconciliation between the opposing 
wings of the divided Victorian Labor movement. Such a move is now less probable because it is 
no longer necessary. The strength of the! anti-Evatt Labor group in Victoria is now confined to its 
ability to imperil the Federal Labor Party’s prospects at the next election. 

The subsequent defeat of all Barry candidates who contested the Victorian Legislative Council 
election on 18 June would seem to confirm the fact that the Barry Labor Party in Victoria is now 
in the process of withering away. 


C.B. 
QUEENSLAND 


The short session of Parliament held during the period produced no legislation of general im- 
portance, and the Acts passed were relatively non-controversial. The matters of greatest interest 
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in the political scene were the local authority elections and the progress of the struggle for power 
within the Australian Labor Party. 


Local Authority’ Elections. 


The results of these elections, held simultaneously over the whole State at the end of April, 
showed a big swing against Labor. (The franchise is the same as for Parliamentary elections. 
The Labor Party operates as a party in the local government field, especially in the cities and 
larger towns. The Liberal and Country Parties do not, as such, take part in local authority 
politics, but in many places they have their counterparts formed under various local names and 
providing an organised opposition to Labor.) 

In the City of Brisbane the twenty-four wards coincide with the twenty-four metropolitan 
electorates for the State Parliament. Labor’s seventeen-to-seven majority in the Brisbane City 
Council was converted into a fourteen-to-ten majority for the opposition, the Citizens’ Municipal 
Organisation. The Lord Mayoralty, decided, by a vote of all Brisbane electors, also went to the 
C.M.O. candidate. This swing against Labor was reflected in many of the other cities, such as 
Mackay, Rockhampton, and Ipswich, and also in many town and shire councils. 


The widespread incidence of the swing suggests that purely local issues were not, responsible. 
The situation in Brisbane was in some degree complicated by the fact thay the sitting Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Frank Roberts, conducted an independent campaign against the Labor and C.M.O. candi- 
dates for the office. (Mr. Roberts ,had been elected three years earlier as the Labor candidate, 
but had since resigned from the party in circumstances which left many Labor supporters in 
sympathy with him.) The result was that the C.M.O. candidate received about half the votes 
and Mr. Roberts and the Labor candidate shared the remainder about equally between them. 
However, in most wards it was a clear contest between Labor and C.M.O. for the office of alder- 
man. The general result, then, suggests a widespread dissatisfaction with the Labor Party. which 
the Liberal and Country Parties hope will last until: the next State elections early in 1956. 
Labor Party Internal Strife. 

From the moment that Queensland’s two delegates to the Federal] Executive of the A.L.P. 
voted on opposite sides on the motion to displace the Catholic political Movement- and industrial 
group-dominated Victorian Executive—the Premier, Mr. Gair, voting against the motion, the 
Queensland Executive Secretary, Mr. Schmella, voting for it and thus giving a small majority in 
its favour—from that moment it was clear that the Labor split which was taking place in southern 
States would also occur in Queensland. However, in spite of a certain amount of public slanging 
by opposing protagonists, there has been no open split. 

Nearly all members of the Queensland Cabinet are Roman Catholics, and of those most 
have been strong supporters of industrial groups. This group, headed by Mr. Gair and the 
Treasurer, Mr. Walsh, also dominated the State Executive of the A.L.P. But, as has so often 
happened in the history of Queensland politics, the most significant factor in the situation has 
been the attitude of the Australian Workers’ Union, by far the largest union in Queensland. It 
was chiefly A.W.U. influence which had secured the dominance of the Gair-Walsh group both 
in Caucus and in the State Executive. And it was largely A.W.U. influence which had in the 
past made support for industrial groups the official Labor policy in Queensland. Indeed, the 
Queensland President of the A.W.U., Mr. Bukowski, had been for three years one of the three 
organisers of industrial groups in the State. 

But it was Mr. Bukowski who fired the first public shot against the established order, in 
an amazing speech to the annual delegate meeting of the Queensland branch of the A.W.U. on 
17 January. In this speech he repudiated the industrial groups, pledged the A.W.U. to support 
Mr. Schmella, and aligned himself and the A.W.U. with Dr. Evatt and the “anti-group” forces 
in the southern States. 

Only one of Queensland’s six delegates to the A.L.P. Federal Conference supported the line 
taken by Evatt and the Federal Executive—the other five, including Mr. Gair and Mr. Walsh, 
voycotted the conference. On 25 March the Queensland Executive endorsed the action of 
those five delegates, but the vote—31 to 23—showed the strength of the opposition, including as 
it did not only the A.W.U. but also a number of other large unions. For the first time for very 
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many years the A.W.U. joined forces with the main group of more militant unions affiliated with 
the A.L.P. As these combined unions can command a very significant number of votes at plebis- 
cites both for delegates to the next triennial convention and for pre-selection of candidates for 
Parliamentary elections, the Gair-Walsh faction has had to trim its sails. So the State Parlia- 
mentary Caucus carried a vote of confidence in the Premier and at the same time voted to 
support the decisions of the Federal Conference. This was subsequently followed, on 15 April, 
by a Queensland Executive vote of support for all the decisions of the Federal Conference. 

The aim of Mr. Gair and his leading colleagues is now to maintain unity in the Labor Party 
—and incidentally their own positions. But the militant “anti-group” unions, with A.W.U. sup- 
port, appear determined to oust them. The decisive battles will be waged in the plebiscites for 
pre-selection for the next State elections early in 1956 and in the Labor-in-Politics Convention 
to be held before those elections. 


R.A. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The Labor Party split, a major political development in most States during the last six 
months, has occasioned hardly a ripple in S.A. Here the Labor Party has aligned 
itself well nigh unanimously behind the official leadership. This was demonstrated at a meeting 
of the State A.L.P. Council on 14 April. A sub-branch resolution sought to censure the S.A. 
delegates to the Hobart Federal Conference for supporting the A.L.P. Federal Executive on the 
question of admitting the “new” Victorian Executive. After hearing the delegates’ report, how- 
ever, the meeting carried a resolution almost unanimously placing on record its “deep appreciation 
of their outstanding services to the A.L.P.” 

Parliament, which adjourned on 10 December, 1954, reassembled on 19 May for a season 
of six weeks, and then adjourned again until 16 August next. In the debate on the Address 
in-Reply grave concern was expressed on: both sides of the House over the future prospects of ‘a 
steel industry in S.A. This was occasioned by the breakdown of negotiations between the 
Premier and the B.H.P. for the establishment of a steel works at Whyalla. The Premier con- 
fessed he had been “staggered” at the last meeting with the company when he had been handed 
a document not addressed to him personally, but in the form of a blunt statement: “That the 
Premier of South Australia be informed: i. That a careful! review has been made by our officers 
of our forward construction programme . . .; ii. That the work at Port Kembla and . . . New- 
castle must be given first priority . . .; iii. That the completion of the present programme will 
not meet the forecasted Australian and New Zealand demand for steel, and that the deficiency in 
1965 may be sufficient to justify. the establishment of further major steel-making units; iv. That 
it will be 1959 or 1960 before the programmed works will be sufficiently advanced to permit any 
active steps being taken to erect additional facilities in readiness for this forecasted shortage in 
supply; v. That the question of whether these: increased facilities should then be erected will 
depend on the raw material position, the then condition of the steel market and other economic 
considerations, all of which will require a further close survey at or about the time the question 
is to be decided.” 

There was general agreement in the House that this was a most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs for unless a steel industry is established within the next few years while rich ores are still 
available it may never be established at all. As the Premier said: “If an industry is to be 
established at Whyalla two things are fairly evident. The first is if an industry is to be amortized 
over a relatively reasonable period it must be established in the near future. The second point is 
it would be completely‘ uneconomic to establish such an industry unless it was backed by reason- 
able reserves of ore ... For three years we have been conducting a very intensive ‘investigation; 
but made no Progress except that wei proved enormous deposits of low-grade ore . . . If the indus- 
try had been established and the capital costs had been amortized, there would then be a basis 
for a continuation. of that industry with the large reserves of low-grade ore.” 


Several Labor members felt that the B.H.P. had been guilty of a breach (if not of the letter, 
at least of the spirit) of its agreement with the S.A. government, and suggested that the terms — 
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of its leases might be reviewed. The Premier, however, felt that this would amount to a repudia- 
tion of its agreement with the company and declared that he “would sooner go out of politics 
tomorrow than introduce a Bill which would mean the repudiation of a sacred agreement entered 
into by this Parliament”. 

All that could be done, he thought, was to press on with the survey of resources, in the hope 
and belief that “if we could locate an attractive deposit of iron ore, overseas companies would be 
interested”, 

One of the reasons why the L.C.L. (Liberal Country League, not Liberal Country Party as it 
is sometimes referred to) has been continuously in office for the past 23 years has been its wil- 
lingness to tackle problems on their particular merits even at the expense of doctrinal consist- 
ency. This was ‘demonstrated again on 2 July, when price control was re-introduced by proc- 
lamation on a wide range of articles (principally clothing and drapery). According to the Premier, 
profit margins on clothing have shown a considerable upward trend, cue at least in part to the 
pressure put on local sellers by interstate manufacturers (under threat of cutting off supplies). 

Since quarterly adjustments to the basic wage were suspended in 1953, the cost of living in 
S.A. has risen by 11/- a week (a rise second only to that of W.A. in steepness). There is little 
doubt that the re-imposed price controls are a result of the Government’s concern over this 
trend, for it is probable that it would oppose any attempt to restore the quarterly adjustments 
to wages. 

Another reason for the L.C.L.’s long term of office is the electoral system, which prescribes 
that country electorates be twice as numerous as metropolitan. This, combined with the concen- 
tration of population in the metropolitan area, has resulted in nearly four times as many voters 
being grouped in metropolitan electorates as in country ones. 

A commission set up under the Electoral Districts (Redivision) Act, 1954, presented its re- 
port on 28 July.1 Under Section 5 of the Act the Commission was instructed to re-divide the 
metropolitan area into 13 approximately equal Assembly districts, and to re-divide the country 
areas into 26 approximately equal Assembly districts. Assembly districts were defined in the Act 
as being “approximately equal to each other if no such district contains a number of electors more 
than 20 per cent. above the average of the respective members of electors in all such districts”. 
Both the 13-26 ratio, and the “tolerance” of 20 per cent. had been strongly, but unsuccessfully, 
opposed by the Labor Party. 

The Commission was instructed, so far as was compatible with Section 5 of the Act, to endeav- 
our to create electorates in which the electors have common interests; to ensure that they are of 
convenient shape:and have reasonable means of access between the main centres of population; and 
to retain, as far as possible, boundaries of existing districts and sub-divisions. 

The Report just issued gives the average enrolment for metropolitan electorates as 22,300 and 
for country electorates as 6,657. The proposed boundaries leave only two metropolitan and six 
country electorates undisturbed, and the alterations seem, on balance, to favour the Labor Party. 
The present composition of the Assembly is L.C.L. 21, A.L.P. 14, and Independents 3. Assuming 
no major swing at the next election, the| new Parliament could be L.C.L. 19, A.L.P. 17, Indepen- 
dents 3. If supported by the Independents, the L.C.L. could still, form a government. But it is 
worth noting that in the debate on electoral reform last year, a proposal to do away with the 
2 to 1 basis of electorates, was supported by all the Independents. Whether they would do so on 
a future occasion, knowing that to do so would result in this and other important consequential 


changes taking place, is a matter of conjecture. 


TASMANIA 


The Tasmanian Election. Constitutional Amendment. 

The Tasmanian election on 19 February, 1955, revealed once again some of the peculiarities 
of the Hare-Clark electoral procedure. The state of the parties at the dissolution was Labor 15, 
Liberal 14, and Independent 1. The old Parliament had through its five years of existence been 


WG.KD. 


1Report of the Electoral Commission, 1955, Government Printer, Adelaide. 
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vexed with the problem of how to resolve deadlocks. A Board of Enquiry was set up in 1951 
to study the problem but its recommendations were not acted upon. Late in 1953, when an elec- 
tion seemed likely, the Constitution and Electoral Acts were hurriedly amended, but to the satis- 
faction of few beyond the sponsor, T. G. D’Alton, the Government Leader in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Another member of the Council, H. S. Baker, dubbed the measure a “constitutional mons- 
trosity”. As Parliament approached its end further efforts to avoid the deadlock that was antici- 
pated in the coming election were made. The Independent mentber, L. V. McPartlan, who had 
given most thought to the recommendations of 1951, introduced a Bill to increase the size of the 
House from 30 to 35 members. It was carried against the Opposition in the Assembly but thrown 
out in the Council. The Government introduced an alternative measure in the last days and fol- 
lowing an arrangement between the Government and the Opposition it was passed and not opposed 
in the Council. This Act! provides that, in the event of a 15-all draw between the two parties in 
an election, an Electoral Commission will decide on the basis of the total primary votes cast for 
each party, which are the majority and minority parties. On the meeting of Parliament the 
minority party will then have the right to nominate one of its members to the office of Speaker 
(the House still retaining the power to appoint), and if this right is not exercised, the majority 
party may then proceed to have one of its members nominated and appointed, and in this event 
it will receive an additional member in replacement. Such a Parliament will last for three and 
not five years. This rather clumsy procedure was followed after the election, and though the 
arrangement has so far worked out well, few members regard it as anything other than make- 
shift. The Act is interesting insofar as for the first time a Constitution Act gives recognition to 
the existence of parties, and further makes it necessary that the Chief Electoral officer gets pos- 
session before the election of an official list of candidates of both parties in order to be able to 
implement, if called upon, the “aggregate vote” rule. 


The Campaign. 


The campaign was a quiet one. The Premier, R. Cosgrove, sought re-election on the Govern- 
ment’s record, particularly with regard to hydro-electric development, education and health ser- 
vices. The Liberals had! the task of deposing a Government that had occupied the Treasury bench 
continuously for twenty-one years. Tasmanian Labor is moderate in tone and lacks a militant 
wing, and gives the Liberals little room within which to manoeuvre. They adopted the slogan, 
“Tt’s time for a change”. Avoiding attacks on hydro-electric policy, they sought to expose in a 
season of unusual drought the failure of the Government to undertake irrigation projects. Most 
of all the Liberals tried to exploit the rift in the A.L.P. on the Mainland in the knowledge that 
the Premier was not sympathetic toward the Evatt policy, while his Cabinet colleague, E. E. Reece, 
was, as President of the Federal body, supporting the party leader. It was significant that 
whereas the Liberals brought over several Federal Cabinet Ministers to help in the campaign, 
Cosgrove thought it unnecessary to call for assistance from Federal Labor leaders. ‘The result 
of the election was recognised on all sides as a personal triumph for the Premier. He fixed the 
time for the election before the Federal Labor Party Conference in Hobart, and in face of the 
Liberals’ attacks he fought it avowedly and cleanly on local issues alone. 

The extent of the swing to Labor was unexpected. Labor’s majority over the Liberals was 
increased from 1,547 in 1950 to 11,403 in 1955. Majorities were secured in each of the five elec- 
torates. It was a painful setback. for the Liberals, particularly in Franklin and Darwin. However, 
Labor wag unable in any one of the five electorates to break through to win a fourth seat, It 
came near to doing so in Wilmot. The result was then, as many expected, 15 seats all. So after 
a considerable swing to the left Labor did not win a seat, while the Liberals took one from the 
Independent. All other sitting members who stood were re-elected. Two of the new Liberal 
members were women, the first ever to be elected to the House of Assembly. Members of both 
parties severely criticised the Hare-Clark Proportional Representation system at the declaration of 
the polls but opposition to it is not strong enough to make Jikely an early change. 


A ‘te a 
ag kin Ui Constitution Act, 1934, No. 88 of 1954; also Electoral Act (No.2) 1954, 
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The Parliamentary Session. 

The new Parliament met for a short and quiet session. The Liberal, H. W. Strutt, was elec- 
ted Speaker. One of the Government’s first moves was to bring in a Bill to augment Members’ 
and Ministers’ salaries and expenses allowances. The basic rates had remained unaltered since 
1948 though they had been subject to cost of living adjustments, and had fallen well below those 
ruling in other States. The Premier’s approach to the problem was correct throughout and raised 
little criticism, In his election address he told the people that the Government would raise Mem- 
bers’ salaries, if returned. After the election an independent Committee of Enquiry was set up 
composed of Mr. Justice J. L. Walker, and Messrs. M. C. Boniwell and F. C. Green. The Com- 
mittee recommended a basic salary of £1,382 for members of the Legislative Council and £1,582 
for Members of the House of Assembly with electorate allowances ranging between £250 and £550 
for the Council and £400 and £700 for the Assembly. ‘The worst anomalies were the existing 
salaries of the Premier, Responsible Ministers, Ministers without portfolio, and the Leader of the 
Opposition, and sweeping changes were recommended, while more consideration was given to the 
Whips.2. These recommendations were substantially embodied in the Bill which passed swiftly 
‘through the Assembly.3 A sharp clashj followed when the Council objected on two grounds. First, 
the Government had thought fit to include in the measure the raising of three honorary Ministers 
to the full status of Responsible Ministers, and this was unacceptable to the Council. Secondly, the 
disparity in the basic salary rate of the Members of the two Houses was thought to reflect on the 
prestige of the Upper House. Only after hours of heated’ wrangling, especially between Liberal 
Opposition Members and the Members of the Council, was the problem resolved by the basic rate 
of Members of the Assembly being reduced by £100 and their electoral expenses being increased 
by a similar amount. After this quixotic combat the Legislative Council claimed a moral victory. 
It scored yet another victory when it threw out the Government’s Landlord and Tenant Bill.4 
This is the latest: phase of a long drawn-out struggle on the subject of controls which culminated 
more than a year ago in the abolition of Price Control and, in the Landlord and Tenant Amend- 
ment Act, 1954. This last decontrolled business premises in every respect as from 1 January, 
1955. In respect of dwelling houses it reduced the period of a lessor’s notice to quit except in 
cases of hardship, from twelve to six months. The Premier promised to amend this legislation if 
the Government were returned. The Bill introduced in the 1955 session was designed “to reduce 
unreasonable and extortionate rentals”. It gave the Controller power to enter on and inspect any 
land or premises irrespective of whether an, application had been made for a ‘fair rent determina- 
tion ur not. Further it repealed the sections of the 1954 Act dealing with eviction. The Govern- 
ment measure passed the Assembly but in the Council met strong opposition led by H. S. Baker, 
who argued that it would severely hamper the natural growth of central Hobart, and it was 
rejected. 

State Party Conventions. 

The Liberal Party’s State Convention® met at Hobart on the morrow of a severe electoral 
defeat. Resolutions were passed calling for a statement of major points of policy and for the 
selection of candidates well before the next election; for closer co-operation between the State 
Executive and the Parliamentary Party; and for an examination of the merits of the single elec- 
torate system. There were no recriminations and confidence was expressed in the leadership. The 
Annual Conference of the Tasmanian Labor Party® met at Burnie on the morrow of the Federal 
Conference in Hobart where two of the Tasmanian delegates, Senator G. R. Cole'and Mr. V. D. 
Morgan, were part of the breakaway group of delegates who left the conference. The Premier in 
moving the adoption of the report of the Federal Executive members added the words, “and that 
no further action be taken”, but it was not carried in this form. Senator Cole was elected to the 
State Executive and to Federal Conference, but a majority was secured on both bodies by the 


2Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Salaries, Allowances, and Retiring Allowances of 
Members of the Parliament of Tasmania, 1955, No. 13. 

3Parliamentary Salaries and Allowances Act, No. 11 of 1955. 

4Landlord Tenant Bill, 1955, No. 25. ; af 

5Biennial Convention of the Tasmanian Division of the Liberal Party of Australia held at Hobart 


27 May, 1955. ; 
SAnadal Gynlécace of the Tasmanian Labor Party held at Burnie on 22’March, 1955, 
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left wing section of the party. For weeks no action of a disciplinary nature was taken against 
Messrs. Cole and Morgan, but immediately after the V ictorian election the State Executive called 
on them to appear before it. Action was further delayed pending the Premier’s return from the 
Mainland. On 27 June a motion for their continued suspension until the next State conference 
‘n February, 1956, was agreed to by seven! votes ta three after an amendment for their expulsion 


was defeated, the voting being equal. 


WAT. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Parliamentary Session: Legislation. 


The third session of the twenty-first Parliament of the State of W.A., from June to 
December, 1954, saw a continuation of the struggle between the Opposition-controlled Legis- 
lative Council and the Labor Assembly. This had characterised the two preceding sessions since 
the 1953 elections unseated the McLarty-Watts coalition and gave the first Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment a majority of one, excluding the Speaker, in the lower house. 

Despite the resultant interference with the Government’s legislative programme, substantial 
additions were made to the statute books. The new legislation of 1954 dealing with social welfare, 
administration, court procedure and taxation was to keep the Hawke Administration, its depart- 
mental officers and other advisers busily occupied in the first six months of 1955 when, as usually 
happens in W.A., Parliament ‘was in recess. 

From the Government’s point of view, the most important piece of legislation of the session 
was the Rents and Tenancies Emergency Provisions Act Amendment Act.1 The Legislative Council 
had rejected the Government’s proposed amending Bill introduced in the short second session of 
6 to 15 April, 1954, immediately after the Royal Visit to W.A. A very worried Cabinet had 
therefore specially recalled Parliament in June to consider the new Rents measure in the hope of 
checking and stabilising the increases in rents, and limiting the evictions, which had followed the 
non-renewal of the previous Emergency Act? in April, 1954. 

The Bill as eventually passed created a special rents court, the Metropolitan Fair Rents 
Court. Further provision authorised the Governor to establish similar courts in other magisterial 
districts when necessary. This was a new departure for W.A. Cases which had previously been 
heard by one of the magistrates in the Local Courts passed out of their jurisdiction to that of a 
special magistrate. 

The new court as constituted in September, 1954, was not to determine rent levels. That 
might have come within the scope of the Prices Bill introduced in the same session but rejected 
by the Legislative Council. It seemed, therefore, that the Fair Rents Court would merely carry 
on the work done by Local Courts in housing matters under the earlier emergency legislation, 
and that it would deal with cases brought before it by dissatisfied tenants, dissatisfied landlords 
and tenants under notice to quit. In practice, however, the Court tended to become a rent- 
controlling body for the State. Where previously several Local Courts and several magistrates 
had worked independently, interpreting the evidence in their several ways, one court, one magis- 
trate and one set of decisions were now available to landlords and tenants. 

Several other bills which could also be classed as social welfare measures survived the session. 
The State Housing Act Amendment Act3 added a clause to the workers’ homes section of the 
principal act making available from portion of the State Housing Fund “special assistance to 
workers for building homes”. The special assistance took the form of a second mortgage or guar- 
anteed overdraft for those workers who, when building a house costing more than £3,000, could 
not raise all of the necessary finance through private channels. 

The Workers’ Compensation Act Amendment Act,5 as the title suggested, was also for the 
wage earner. Its purpose was to increase compensation payments to bring them more into line 
with current costs. 


INo. 10 of 1954. 
2No. 45 of 1953. 4State Housing Act 19 
8No. 12 of 1954. 5No. 74 of 1954. pel 
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The last bill of a distinctively social nature which survived the stormy session was the Native 
Welfare Act.6 This Act, which replaced earlier legislation drafted over a period of nearly fifty 
years’ was in the main a “repealing” act. It eliminated many of the restrictive measures placed 
on natives by legislation of a less tolerant age. All permits hitherto required of native employees 
were abolished. The clause controlling the movements of natives in towns was repealed. Except 
in the case of declared lepers, natives were allowed freedom of movement anywhere in the ‘State. 
What is perhaps most significant, the Department’s name was changed from that of Native Affairs 
to Native Welfare. The new Act was, however, a hasty measure, passed hurriedly during ‘a very 
busy session. This fact, together with the dissatisfaction of those who objected to the whittling 
down of the original bill by the Opposition in both Assembly and Council, made it likely: that more 
would be heard on this subject after the resumption of Parliament in August, 1955. 


The courts and legal practice were affected in several respects by the 1954 legislation. The 
Supreme Court was given the power to adjust the sessions of the Circuit Courts by the Supreme 
Court Act Amendment Act.8 This delegation of power was found to be most necessary because 
of the movement of population associated with the increasing industrialisation of parts of 
W.A. Coroners were given the power to commit for trial persons killing as the result of 
“reckless and dangerous driving”,9 instead of committal by a magistrate being required. The Local 
Courts were also given the power to hear cases involving up to £500, instead of £250 as previ- 
ously.10 This amendment was likely to be welcomed by a litigant with his eye on costs. 


By far the most important influence im the legal field were two measures which dealt with 
cases against the Crown—the Crown Suits Act Amendment Act1! and the, Limitation Act Amend- 
ment Act.12 


The former of these two measures aimed to improve procedure in suits against the Crown. 
Previously the action had to be brought within twelve months after the cause of action arose and 
within three months after notice'in writing to the Crown Solicitor, provided that where the party 
proposing to take action was unaware of the facts constituting the cause of action and could not 
by reasonable diligence have discovered the same, the twelve months and three months respec- 
tively ran from, the time when the party discovered or could with reasonable diligence have dis- 
covered the facts constituting the cause of action. The 1954 Act, besides modifying the procedure 
regarding notice, authorised the Attorney-General to consent to the bringing of an action against 
the Crown at any time within six years from the date on which the cause of action accrued. 
Application to the Court was also permitted within six years and the Court was empowered to 
grant leave to hear the action “where the Court considers that the failure to give the notice or the 
delay in bringing the action as the case may be was occasioned by mistake or by any: other reason- 
able cause or that the Crown is not materially prejudiced in its defence or otherwise by the failure 
or delay”. The Limitation Act Amendment Act made corresponding provision for actions against 


public authorities. 


With one exception, the remaining statutes passed during the session were not particularly 
impressive. There were several tidying-up acts; there was an act to provide for the control of 
Argentine ants,18 and another to enforce the licensing of private investigators.14 The interest of 
all sections of the public was, however, aroused by the act “to authorize, regulate and control, 
betting and bookmaking’ on horse-racing.15 Rushed through towards the end of the session, despite 
much criticism and strong pressure, particularly by religious bodies, this act legalised off-the-course 
betting in S.P. shops placed under the administration of a committee of five. Three members. 


6No. 64 of 1954. 

TNative Administration Act, 1905-47. 11No. 22 of 1954. 
8No. 21 of 1954. 12No. 73 of 1954. 
9Coroners Act Amendment Act 1954; No. 9 of 1954. 18No. 39 of 1954. 
10No. 26 of 1954. 14No. 11 of 1954. 
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including the chairman, were duly nominated by the Governor, the remaining two being appointed 
to represent the two racing authorities in the State. 
Political Survey. 

A survey of the political and administrative record in W.A. during the seven months 
following the close of the 1954 Parliamentary session must needs concern itself to some 
extent with matters economic. For the State and most of its people were deeply conscious of the 
fact that major economic changes were under way by the first half of 1955. Though the oil 
strikes of 1953-1954 had produced more public speculation in shares than positive results in out- 
put, the official opening of the Australasian Petroleum Refinery Ltd. oil refinery at Kwinana, 
some 18 miles south of Fremantle, on 11 January, 1955, and the entry of .the first) oil tanker into 
Cockburn Harbour, pushed other Australian and overseas news off the front pages of Perth news- 
papers and out of the minds of most of their readers. 

State Cabinet and its advisers also revealed some of the results of thought on regional plan- 
ning and on the reorganisation of local government demanded in part by the changed conditions, 
of today and the likely demands of tomorrow. Professor Gordon Stephenson, the Liverpool town 
planner who was first brought out by the McLarty-Watts Government in January, 1953, and who 
returned in January, 1954, presented his Report in May, 1955, before leaving the State in the 
following month. The public was then given glimpses of the plan for a greater Perth, one million 
persons strong. Though many features still awaited approval by the State Cabinet and local 
authorities, the completion of the new causeway over the Swan at the eastern exit from Perth, in 
1953-1954-1955, was followed by preparation for bridging the Narrows outside Perth Water on 
the main northern route between the capital and its port of Fremantle. 

Closely linked with such economic planning was the Government’s decision to amalgamate 
various local authorities, creating larger administrative units. Notable examples were Nedlands 
and Claremont, two of the principal suburbs between Perth and Fremantle, while the latter city, 
like the northern municipality of Cottesloe, was to swallow certain of its neighbours. Some popular 
resistance to these decisions was evident and the Government had been prevented from proceeding 
further with its plans for other local government changes contained in its Local Government Bill 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 1954. 

Despite the Opposition’s success in holding up the Government’s Prices Bill, Cabinet con- 
tinued to direct its attention to price controls in one form or another. An inquiry was instituted 
into the rising price of bread; a Royal Commssion was appointed to examine the marketing system 
for eggs, onions and potatoes. It was anticipated that the knowledge gained from these investiga- 
tions would be used by Ministers to support fresh price control legislation in the next parliamentary 
session in the second half of 1955. 

On the eve of the new session, the last before the triennial elections of 1956, the indications 
were that the twenty-first Parliament of W.A. would maintain its record for an unusually high 
degree of inter-party and inter-chamber tension. 

The game of party politics is played in the West with much less bitterness than in some of 
the Eastern States of Australia. The first half of 1955 was no exception to this rule in respect 
to local repercussions of the Petrov affair and the split in the Federal Labor Party. Though this 
split caused grave concern to the State Labor Government and throughout the Labor movement 
in the State, it produced no open cleavage comparable with that in other States. Fortunately 
for local Labor politicians, there had been no “industrial groups” in W.A. and the pro- and anti- 
Evatt personality issue was in. the West subordinated to the constitutional issue of\the respective 
powers of Federal Executive and Federal Conference. The State Executive of the A.L.P. threw 
its support behind the Federal Executive, its General Secretary, Mr. F. E. Chamberlain, playing a 
decisive role. 

The resultant divisions within the Labor movement in W.A. were perhaps more real than 
apparent but there was surprisingly little outward evidence of instability. The main repercussions 
affected Federal rather than State politics and politicians in W.A. The two Labor Members of 
the House of Representatives for Fremantle and Perth respectively, Messrs. K. E. Beazley and T. 
M. Burke, lost their credentials as Federal Conference delegates for three years after the Hobart 
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meeting. No further action was, however, taken against. either by the State Executive, though 


both were to be opposed in the pre-selection ballot for the party’s nomination in the next Federal 
election campaign. 


As between Labor and opposing parties in the State Parliament, however, the pre-election 
session of the latter part of 1955 was likely to continue the friction which in 1954 had run 
unusually high. The Legislative Council’s prestige suffered considerably by its persistent refusal 
to accept bill after bill sent up by the Assembly, though it continued in the main to receive the 
support of the Perth’ press which was, as usual, mildly anti-Labor in sentiment. Rejected measures 
included: an Arbitration Bill compelling quarterly adjustments to the basic wage; the above- 
mentioned: Price Control. Bill; a measure to authorise the State Insurance Company to handle all 
forms of insurance except life assurance; and, not surprisingly, a bill.to extend the franchise of 
the Legislative Council. The Rents and Tenancies Act, moreover, as eventually passed, was: 
a much amended version of the Government’s original measure and it was allowed to pass only 
after a series of demonstrations by trade unionists and protests by businessmen who feared the 
effect of eviction on the goodwill of their commercial enterprises. 


It would be an exaggeration, however, to speak of the 1954 session as characterised through- 
out by bitter factious rivalry, nor would’ it be reasonable to expect such to emerge in the pre- 
election session of the latter part of 1955. 

F.A. 
L.R.M. 
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CHINA AND THE cotp war: A Study in International Politics. 


University Press, Melbourne, 1955. 21s. A. a. 
« _. Any group of people with a strong faith in some doctrinal system are inclined to avoid 


experience which, would challenge the basis of their thinking.” This depressingly just estimate of 
human mentality is the answer which Lord Lindsay finds to the riddle of Communist policy, and 
especially Chinese Communist policy. The argument of this well written and extremely logical 
book is really summed up in this quotation, for the numerous instances of such avoidance of 
painful experiences which the author gives only drive home the conclusion that the explanation 
of Communist suspicion, intransigence and truculence is in all cases the same; that devoutly 
believing that Communist dogmatic assumptions are eternal truths and that the world is and 
must be as Marx and Lenin said it was, no other facts can be accepted, no other motives credited, 
no objective judgment upon events entertained. 

Thus the Chinese Communists could not accept the encomiums of those who praised them 
(when this was still true) for ruling} China without any of the apparatus of Soviet terror, For 
since Russia had found these methods necessary, they must be sanctioned by Communist theory, 
and therefore right. No criticism of Russian policy which others see as imperialist is admissible, 
because by definition Russia is a Communist state and Communism cannot practise imperialism. 
The whole of China’s foreign relations since the coming to power of the Communists has been 
bedevilled by this adherence to doctrine, and Lord Lindsay sees much of the exclusiveness of 
Chinese policy since that date as the reaction} of “avoiding experience which would challenge the 
basis of their thinking.” It must be said that the case is strong, the examples well chosen, and 
the logic convincing. Even though the author admits that rational judgment and the modification 
of beliefs is a process not wholly unknown to the Chinese Communists, yet since the dogma 
is maintained even when practice is beginning to part from it, this really only results in confused 
thinking, while opening up the sinister vista of “deviation,” heresy and purge. 

No one, whatever view he holds upon the practical results of the rule of the Chinese Com- 
munist party in their own country, will deny that the conduct of the affairs of a great country 
by men who are rigidly adhering to a doctrine which is often incompatible with fact is a danger. 
But it may be less certain that the way to counter this danger is by the adoption of the expedi- 
ents which, with equal logic, Lord Lindsay: offers to the statesmen of the West. A peace offen- 
sive, in which Western diplomats would devote their statements to exposing the inconsistencies 
of Communist claims, their inaccuracies and their one-sided approach, might in fact reach some 
proportion of the people at whom it was aimed, and might very well make it less easy for 
the Communist governments to put their case before their own people. But it would also cer- 
tainly embitter international relations and perhaps chill the first signs of co-operation which now 
begin to show. 

It must also be said that if, as suggested, the British Government were to enter the lists, 
and prove to the Chinese Government, in public, that the reasons that Government has so far 
given for its refusal to enter into full diplomatic relations with Britain are “completely unreason- 
able” (as is true), the result would: be more likely to bring aid and comfort to those who have 
criticised Britain for trying to have relations with China. If the British exposed, what Americans 
would call the futility of their policy by arguing with the Chinese about the causes of its slight 
success, the case for continuing the experiment would be much weakened in the eyes of the 
British public, and this approach would be taken in China, and elsewhere, as evidence that the 
British Government intended to follow the American policy and sever relations altogether. 

Lord Lindsay makes, impeccably, the logical case for refuting the illogical policies of the 
Communists, but the question whether international relations are, or should be, conducted on 
logical principles is not so fully considered. There is another aspect which also merits to be 
brought into account. However mature and intelligent its leaders may be, the Chinese Revolution 
is still a “young” movement, lit with a flame of hope and enthusiasm, fanatical, dogmatic, and 
dynamic. Logic and logical arguments are not its provender. This is, of course, a defect and a 
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danger, and if this condition endured the danger would grow great; but on the analogy of similar 
movements in past history, whether they are called religious or heretical, we can feel assured 
that with achievement comes satiety, the flame dies down, the hope is, at least in part, fulfilled, 
fanaticism dulls slowly to conventionality, and dogmas are repeated but no longer rigidly guide 
conduct. At this point, which it must be admitted is still perhaps some decades in the future, 
it becomes possible to make lasting and acceptable compromises with the outside world, hitherto 
regarded as beyond redemption and thus doomed to speedy destruction. 

It could be argued that even today the first portents of this change are visible. In 1951 and 
1952 the behaviour of the Chinese Communists who spurned British recognition and got them- 
selves and all of us into the second phase of the Korean War, simply because their rigid doctrines 
would not accept the challenge of contrary experience, was such as to discourage all who hoped 
for some modus vivendi, and to stimulate the equally intransigent elements on the Western. side, 
who sought no solution but a crusade) to destroy Communism. But in 1954 and 1955. we have 
surely seen a very different line. It may be that the Chinese, led by Chou En-lai, went to Geneva 
’ with all the suspicions and prejudices which Liu Ning-i took with him to London in 1951, but 
it is certain that they returned with lighter ideological luggage. When! next a Chinese delegation 
went abroad, to Bandung, the same leader made a speech pointing out that “as to our differences, 
none of us is asked to give up his own views, because difference fin viewpoints is an objective 
reality . . . we should try to understand and appreciate the different views we hold.” 

Chou En-lai in 1955 finds it possible to adopt the methods, and the manners which were so 
singularly absent from the earlier Chinese Communist dealings with the West. This would not 
seem to be due to some real conversion which has in the eyes of the Chinese leaders’ invalidated 
the doctrine they held before, for “we Communists do not hide the fact that we believe in 
Communism, and that we consider a Socialist system a good system” (ibid), but rather to the 
fact that the challenge of experience inconsistent with some of the dogmas has been faced, and 
overcome. The Chinese now appear to recognise that in internationa] relations more is achieved 
by minimising points of difference than by stressing ideological’ dogmas. 

It is not possible to give a short answer to the question why this change has been brought 
about, but it is clear that the influences of a changing situation, of growing experience, and of 
increasing self-confidence are important factors. It is not clean that there has been in China any 
philosophical contest in which some of the dogmas of the Marxist creed were challenged and 
refuted, but it seems likely that those Chinese leaders whose natural bent and talent is towards 
negotiation have gained, for a time, a lead over those whose rigid Marxist orthodoxy made it 
impossible for them to make any but an ideological assessment of the world situation. It is at 
least possible, and seems consistent with the sequence of events, to believe that it was the 
experience of negotiation at Geneva, the realisation that among the Western statesmen there were 
those who really sought for peace, and the success achieved by these: methods at that Conference, 
which opened the eyes of some of China’s leaders to a more just appreciation of the international 
scene. 

Lord Lindsay, in his postscript, which was written after he had returned from a visit to 
China in, 1954 in company with the Attlee Mission, recognised the signs of this change and also 
attributed them to the after-effects of the Geneva Conference. It was observed that “the inter- 
ference of Marxist-Leninist faith with functionally rational action to benefit the Chinese people” 
was less than it appears from outside, and from, the published works of the Chinese Communists 
themselves. There seems some evidence to suggest that the rigidity of the doctrinal position 
paraded in 1951 and 1952 reflected the violence of the ideological struggle within China during 
the “Five Anti” campaign of those years. Now “the universal acceptance of orthodox views” 
permits the practical man to find solutions for problems outside the strict canons of the faith, 
and yet escape condemnation. Whether this judgment would prove true of Russia cannot be 
guessed, but that it is wholly in line with, the old Chinese tradition and way of thought is entirely 
established. 

The universal acceptance of orthodox views is, after all, no new post-Communist phenomenon 
in China. It could be said that until in the last decades of the 19th century Western ideas} 
entered the stronghold, this universal acceptance of the then ruling Confucian orthodoxy had 
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been the rule for several centuries, and that, as today, “but few Chinese intellectuals showed any 
signs of resenting it” (p. 277). This point, raised by Lord Lindsay at the end of the book, 
deserves fuller treatment. To the men of the West it has for many centuries seemed an axiom 
that unless thought is free, intelligence will be stunted, invention will wither, and intellect decay. 
These ideas were not accepted in Old China, and appear to be repudiated in the New. It is a 
matter of historic fact that the greatest ages of Chinese literature, art and philosophy coincided 
with the periods when government was most firmly established, autocratic and hierarchic. In the 
numerous periods when the Chinese central Empire fell into confusion, was weakened by foreign 
invasion or racked by civil war, and governments could no longer uphold doctrine and enforce 
obedience, literature, art and learning were in eclipse. 

The Chinese seem to find a stimulus in the very elements of certainty, authority and con- 
solidation which we regard as likely to be deadening to the spirit; they respond to organisation, 
they find fulfilment in serviced to an arbitrary regime which is in turn an expression of their own 
collective power. The Chinese of the old Empire worked more for the Civil Service than for the 
Emperor, the true loyalty was given| to the machine rather than to the man, Thus the dynasty . 
could be overthrown, but the Civil Service must always survive. So the Chinese today seem to 
find satisfaction and inspiration in the machine which now. rules them in the name of the “people” 
—an abstraction even more remote than a secluded Emperor. If this be so, or if it is in part 
true, the psychology of Chinese Communism may not be wholly explained by the challenge of 
experience inconsistent with doctrine, but by an unexpressed but ancient clash of values, a repudia- 
tion of Western ideals, which is seeking still for its proper vehicle of expression. 

Canberra. C. P. Frrzceratp 


AustrALIA: A Social and Political History. Edited by Gordon Greenwood. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1955. Pp. vii + 445, illustrated. 45s. A. | 

This satisfying book, can be read from cover to cover as if it had a single author: evidently 
it has had instead an editor of rare patience and persuasiveness and six authors working together 
like a band of brothers. ; 

Editor and authors have discovered in the growth of the Australian nation a broad simplicity 
and continuity of theme. The period 1900-1914, which the editor expounds in the first of his 
own three chapters, represents a clear climax of the theme: it is the period of Bernard; O’Dowd’s 
Poetry Militant, of H. B. Higgins’s 4 New Province for Law and Order; the period in which the 
emergent nation found objective expression for its dominant impulses in a closely-knit system of 
laws and institutions—immigration restriction, protection old and “new”, industrial arbitration, 
old age pensions and all the other policies and procedures that embody the concept “fair and 
reasonable”. That concept arose out of the conflicts and aspirations of the previous half-century 
which Mr. McNaughtan and Mr. Gollan divide between them—the half-century in which Colonial 
Liberalism grew into Australian Nationalism, that very individual thing with its own radical ethos, 
expressed forthrightly in Henry Lawson’s ballads and short stories, Joseph Furphy’s Such is Life 
and W. G, Spence’s Australia’s Awakening. This radical-nationalist outlook was not, as earlier 
writers have been prone to assume, an original product of the gold diggings; on this Mr. McNaugh- 
tan agrees most emphatically with Professor Hartwell, who handles the period 1820-1850. It was 
not the diggers but the squatters who blocked out the design of Australian history—not merely 
its economic but its political design; for while the squatting age was establishing the economic 
predominance of the wool industry, it was also preparing the political predominance of the cities. 
The cities rather than the goldfields, says Professor Hartwell, were the breeding grounds of 
democracy; the future lay, says Mr. McNaughtan, with the great centres of population and) not 
the “great interest” on which they depended. 

And so the continuity of theme can be traced from the birthday of the Commonwealth back- 
wards for six decades or more. If the theme were economic it could be traced backwards still 
further, to men of enterprise like John Macarthur and Simeon Lord; but the theme is political 
it is nationalism and the fruits of nationalism: convictism, which Mr. Crowley anatomises in the 
first chapter of the book, is a thing the Australians got away from. At the beginning of their 
political history there is this strident discord. : 
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The unfolding twentieth century revealed new discords and discontinuities. The men who 
fashioned the Commonwealth and its social policies believed that they had something worth 
defending; Professor Greenwood tells how they established the armed, forces of the Commonwealth 
and how these armed forces acquitted themselves during the first World War. But the strain of 
war was too great upon radical-nationalist habits of thought, which had been formed within the 
shelter of British naval supremacy and the assumption of human perfectibility, Men like Furphy 
and O’Dowd had believed that the Australians in their quest for justice could separate themselves 
from the wickedness of Britain and the Old World . These isolationist expectations and aspirations 
had deeply penetrated the Labor Party; but they were irreconcilable with Australian survival in 
the hard real world of the twentieth century. The conflict between ideal and reality split) the 
Labor Party and the nation’s unity during the conscription referenda of the first World War. 
It split them a second time during the Great Depression. But in’ the second World War, although 
there was tension, there was no split. In Professor Partridge’s reflective last chapter one gets the 
impression of a stronger, tougher, warier Australian nation, readier to accept the limitations 
inherent in its adult status but confident in its capacity ta give a good account of itself within 
those limitations. 


This, however, is speculation and not firm history; the quality of national feeling and thought 
and of their political expression is a very elusive study, particularly when the perspective is short. 
All the same, it should be possible to deepen thei study, particularly ini the half-century that pivots 
on the foundation day of the Commonwealth. I do not question the assumption that the dominant 
impulses of Australian nationalism were radical and egalitarian; but I am inclined to think that 
the ordinary down-to-earth un-ideological Australian has contributed more to the national character 
and pattern of behaviour than is usually supposed. Mr. Gollam tells us that the republican and 
separatist ideas that found expression in the Bulletin during the eighteen-eighties and -nineties were 
held only by a minority; I wonder whether, even among this minority, they were deep convictions, 
as distinct from theories or attitudes? Certainly, the reading listi of these anti-British radicals, as 
Mr. Gollan gives it, was itself extremely British; there was an Australian reception of Edward 
Bellamy but not of Karl Marx. Moreover, I should think it worth while to study the argument 
and tone of the Bulletin not merely during the twenty years that preceded Federation but also 
during the twenty years that followed it; I should expect good profit in tracing the swing from 
one extreme to the other and in relating it not merely to party doctrine but to the loyalties and 
prejudices of ordinary Australians. (And it might also be profitable in the same period to study 
the belated reception of Karl Marx among a newly emerging minority.) 


This review so far has been) altogether political; but I would plead in excuse that the book 
is a political history—not a social and political history, as its sub-title calls it. Of course it pays 
attention to social and also to economic material: for example, Mr. McNaughtan writes a good: 
page on the emergence of the modern economy of the sheep station, Professor Hartwell and 
Mr. Gollan absorb into their narratives modern knowledge about the trade cycle, while all the 
contributors handle economic and social fact at the level of political discussion. But these last 
words are precisely the operative ones. ‘To Professor Greenwood and his colleagues the society 
becomes interesting in so far as it is the nation in formation or in being,and the nation is interesting 
in its political activities and articulation. 


Social history is a thing not easy to define; but I should imagine that historians of Australian 
society (as distinct from the Australian polity) would find themselves writing not only about 
Henry Lawson’s ideas but about his shearers and swagmen and selectors; they would find them- 
selves no less writing about the Hentys and Christison of Lammermoor and about such people as 
the characters in Martin Boyd’s novels; they would have quite a lot to say about pubs and clubs 
and a good deal more to say about Sunday School picnics and the Salvation Army and other 
manifestations of popular religion. The danger would be, of course, mere descriptive gossip; but 
a good way of escaping from it would be to seek anchorage on the firm reef of economic history. 
Consequently, in a real Social (or even Social and Political) History of Australia we should find 
far more Butlin, Borrie, and Wadham and Wood than this book contains; we should even find 
far more of the Tasmanian Hartwell than Professor Hartwell’s chapter contains. 
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I do not say this by way of complaint. I think it is better to dd one thing well than to run 
the risk of failing in two distinct attempts; the collaborators in the present book have done their 
work well precisely because they have not bothered too much about their sub-title but have 
brought their narratives into focus upon the great political themes. Their political history has a 
different slant from the admirable political history which Ernest Scott was writing twenty or thirty 
years ago; it contains less personal drama—for example, nothing about Governor Bligh being 
found in a situation too disgraceful to be mentioned! I rather miss these human touches. But I 
admire those other qualities that are appropriate to this rather more sophisticated age—the constant 
awareness of class interests and other impersonal forces, the close analysis of party organisation 
and constitutional structure, the continuing search for guiding political ideas. Above all I admire 
that firmness of touch, so apparent in Mr. Crowley’s opening chapter, and in all its successors, which 
is a testimony to the sound work of research achieved during the past generation in the Australian 
universities. 

London W. K. Hancocx 


war Economy 1939-1942: Australia in the War of 1939-1945, Series 4 (Civil), III. By S. J. 
Butlin. Australian War Memorial, Canberra, 1955. Pp. xvii + 516, 25s. A. 


“Is it just a text-book? Or is it really a story, with a romance in it?” asked the man beside 
me in the plane. I had to tell him that, in his sense, this was a text-book; its place on the 
non-fiction shelf could in fact be established by showing him the three indexed references to the 
name of his immediate superior of the early war years—my neighbour was himself a senior official, 
whose name will no doubt appear in the second of the two volumes of Professor Butlin’s history 
of Australian war-time economic policy. Yet perhaps for the leading participants a book like this 
may have somethng of the illicit and uneasy fascination of a discovered bundle of private letters, 
something too of the eavesdropper’s proverbial reward. 

Butlin, unlike Hancock and Gowing (in British War Economy), systematically identifies the 
chief public servants by name, with convenient biographical footnotes. Nevertheless the narrative, 
at least to the uninitiated, is still largely “impersonal”. Butlin has deliberately refrained from 
pushing very far the attribution of personal responsibility whether to ministers or to public ser- 
vants, and has been sparing in personal assessment and even in comment (though sometimes he 
encourages the facts to speak for themselves). On the whole, this seems a wise course, if only 
because it is usually so hard to be sure of the effective personal source of what appears on the 
files.1 In this particular case the participants themselves must often have felt that they were 
joined willy-nilly in, some frenzied primitive ritual of frustration rather than in any rational process 
of choosing steps towards meaningful ends. One reviewer has' said that even Menzies, whose respon- 
sibility should be more clearly identifiable than most, is seen in Hasluck’s The Government and 
the People, 1939-41 as the fated hero of a Greek tragedy. Certainly any detailed attempt to allot 
personal responsibilities would be misleading without the playwright’s or the novelist’s licence to 
catch the heartbreak and spiritual waste which lay at the centre of Australian economic policy for- 
mation in the first two years of war. 

Gs" wis dlettbiog “the Boskppousd--boldiea’ tedl, Nadir eae katate ae 

4 k ial, economic—against which the war- 
effort of Australia was projected”. Further, the war-effort was clearly defined from beginning to 
end in terms of expeditionary forces. To Butlin and Hasluck, and to their readers, it is clear 
that the civil history of the 1939-45 war is concerned with one side of the actual gibstenietill the 


1Even the simple attribution of authorship is by no means as simple as it looks 
page 341, Butlin writes: “In the words of the acting Dine Adialtce ‘one hen oe 
clearly—the time has arrived when we must face up to restriction, of civil consumption’”. On 
page 476 the same sentence is quoted and again attributed to Fadden. But Hasluck, on page 
383 of The Government and the People 1939-41 attributes an identical sentence to the Finan- 
cial and Economic Committee (which presumably in turn means Giblin), In a sense probably 
both Butlin and Hasluck are right. But why does Butlin go to the trouble of arousing our 
suspicions on page 249 by saying that a proposal for a Department of Labour and National 
Service was “put forward under the name of Dr. Roland Wilson”? In this case, it would b 
very surprising indeed if the authorship were not true to label. ; st r 
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war-effort; and with hindsight (the historian’s licence) we can compare the performance with the 
tasks that needed to be done. Although several Australian administrators and politicians quickly 
grasped the new concept of total war, it was nearly two years before external events clearly 
revealed what they were supposed to be doing, and even longer before there emerged the popular 
will, technical organisation, and administrative machinery to do it—a process in which those who 
knew most suffered most. 

The present volume is essentially an account of that process, written chiefly from the point 
of view of an administrator. It is constructed with more painstaking attention to detail, and 
from a much wider range of sources, than was Scott’s book. To cover the ground Butlin, has’ 
sacrificed some of the colour and readability (along with the discursiveness and sentiment) of the 
earlier work. The main strands are picked up from “central” documents (e.g., Cabinet minutes, 
statutory rules, the papers of the Financial and Economic Committee), and followed for varying 
distances backwards or forwards through the Departmental files and other records. After a brief 
account of pre-war planning, Butlin gives a series of sectional narratives (price control, trade, 
shipping, finance, labour, munitions, etc.) which in 300 pages take the story generally into the 
beginning of 1941. Then in about 20 pages of summary—‘“The First Eighteen Months”—he draws 
the strands together, before going on to another hundred or so pages of sectional narrative covering 
the period till late 1941, including the change in government and the first Labor budget. A brief 
final chapter—“The Economy on the Eve of Pearl Harbour’—sums up the record of two years 
and takes a first forward glance at the problems which remain for the second volume. 

Although the account is for the most part brisk and factual (and judiciously interspersed 
with figures and quotations) Butlin does not shrink from the incidental political judgments and 
shrewd comments which a good historian must make as he goes along. The following paragraph is 
a good example of the inter-weaving of administration and politics, fact and judgment, in a con- 
tinuous narrative, which is Butlin at his best (p. 101): 

Losses of this magnitude [incurred by the Apple and Pear Marketing Board] had been 
foreseeable months earlier but the Government had little option but to accept its role as long- 
suffering wet nurse. The industry was one in which ex-soldiers of the 1914-18 war were an 
important proportion of growers, and which had the backing of the Country Party. It was, 
moreover, so important in the economy of Tasmania that Government willingness to aid the 
industry would largely condition, the attitude of Tasmanian electors at the 1940 elections. Much 
the same influences dictated the pressure on the Commonwealth from another quarter, for State 
Governments uniformly championed claims of the industry while insisting that it was a field 
for Commonwealth and not State action. In all these circumstances, however unwelcome the 
decision might be, subsidy to the industry was inescapable; a good many of the difficulties might 
fairly be traced to the refusal to recognise this fact. This refusal found expression in the 
attempt to design a marketing plan which professed to attempt to relate growers’ returns to 
the market value of the crop, while it was obviously politically necessary to acquiesce in the 
administration of the scheme so that it should become concealed subsidy. 

To many readers, one of the most interesting aspects of the book will be the glimpses it gives 
of the inter-play between ministers and officials in policy-making. We see the officials canvassing 
alternative policies, planning new instruments of control, with one eye on the administrative and 
the’other on the political implications—gradually edging in the proposals that provoke least political 
resistance, often being knocked back, sometimes trying again. We see one energetic minister 
making his name by his readiness to listen to a group of officials and turn their words to good 
account; or we see Menzies, intellectually the equal of any of his advisers, making bold plans 
for economic co-ordination at the Cabinet level, which come to worse than nothing for lack of a 
workable secretarial organisation to follow them through. In the end, it is not this ministerial 
decision or that which determines the effective policy, still less is policy imposed om ministers by 
their officials: but some sort of “climate of ministerial opinion” decisively limits and vaguely 
shapes a pattern of policy which gradually emerges from the government machine as a whole, At 
least, this seems to have been the democracy of 1939-41. 

Butlin does not turn aside from his history to indulge in systematic analysis of any such 
general aspects of the events he describes. This is reasonable and proper. But it is hard to avoid 
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the feeling that his history would have been better if he had somehow managed, after all, to make 
more of a story of it all—perhaps by expanding and systematising what he has to say in his two 
brief “summary” chapters. The sense of ultimate dramatic unity which one finds in Hancock and 
Gowing, and in Hasluck, seems much weaker in the Butlin volume. 


There are some very good reasons for this difference. Hancock and Gowing were able to 
cover the whole war in one volume, and to concentrate on essentials, because they were writing a 
“synoptic” introduction to a series of some 20 volumes covering roughly the field with whichi 
Butlin has to deal single-handed. In any case comparison should await Butlin’s second volume. 
Hasluck’s political topic lends itself naturally to a more dramatic and freely-flowing treatment 
than the hum-drum national housekeeping details which must occupy a good deal of Butlin’s 
space. Further, Hasluck himself stole what might have been some of Butlin’s best thunder by 
including two long chapters—“‘A Digression on Manpower and Resources” and “A Digression on 
Wartime Administration’—which are, in effect, admirable reviews from a broader viewpoint of 
Butlin’s material. Comparing Hasluck and Butlin, one should say no more than that each volume 
gains if read in the light of the other. 


Finally, Butlin would certainly reply that if his story does not hang together the fault lies 
in the facts themselves, rather than in his telling of them. As he says in his Introduction, “. . . one 
of the striking characteristics of the formative stages of the Australian war economy was the 
way each sectional policy developed with a minimum connection with what was happening else- 
where. Entry into the war with large reserves of unemployed resources, followed by a modest 
scale of war effort for two years, meant that the segments of policy touched each other at few 
points and then lightly”. 


The persistent critic is then driven to suggest that perhaps Butlin’s defect is that he has not 
provided a sufficiently convincing explanation of why the Australian war-effort grew so slowly 
that for two years the central economic problem of allocation of resources between competing 
uses hardly arose at all. Might he not have found in the very incoherence of the facts the 
theme which would have given unity to his story? A partial answer is that a major element in 
the explanation was undoubtedly political, and that to some extent the question falls between 
the Hasluck and Butlin stools. But in fact the theme does recur again and again in Butlin; 
unfortunately, instead of addressing himself to it directly, he seems sometimes anxious to ‘avoid 
it and sometimes to emphasise different features of an explanation depending on the context in 
which the question arises. On page 225 his attitude is somewhat crab-like: “It is not for the 
present volume to analyse in detail how the course of actual fighting, the local political instability, 
and the slowness and incompleteness with which limited political directives were implemented, 
kept the scale of the war sector very small”. Generally, in discussion of taxation measures, rationing 
and other controls, Butlin gives the impresison that political refusal to face up to restrictive 
measures was a major limitation on the size of the war-effort; often lack of popular understanding 
or acceptance of the demands of a serious war is stressed, but sometimes the blame is'put on the 
government’s lack of understanding of the economic problem, and especially of the connections 
between finance and “real resources”. On the, other hand, the continued existence of unemployed 
resources is frequently recognised, and almost at the end of the book major emphasis is placed 
on the inherent technical limitations to the speed at which the war sector could be built up. 

There is nothing really inconsistent in these various views (especially since some types of 
resources were undoubtedly scarce even while others remained unemployed) but it does seem a 
pity that Butlin has not made a more serious effort to resolve what is perhaps the major disputed 
issue of his period: were those two years really a “long week-end”, or were they essentially, 
within the limits of technical and administrative possibilities, the necessary seed-time for the har- 
vest of 1942-43? (The truth is, of course, neither black nor white). 


Like the other volumes in this series, this book is most attractively produced, at a price 
fantastically low by Australian publishing standards. The index is thorough, and intelligently 
organised, with the exception that references to persons in terms of thein official titles are not cross- 
indexed to their names,and vice-versa. 


Canberra Trevor Swan 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN HIsToRY, 1851-1900: Edited by C. M. H. Clark. Angus & 
Robertson, Sydney, 1955. Pp. xviii, 866. 70s. A. 


This is the second volume in a projected trilogy, of which the first, covering to 1850, 
appeared in 1950. The series is to be, completed by one which will reach forward to 1945. 
When reviewing the first volume, I expressed some scepticism as to the principle on which 
such a collection was based: the selection of a large number of relatively short extracts covering, 
for its period, the whole range of Australian history (so far as it; lent itself to’ documentary illus- 
tration). ‘This is, of course, a matter on which there will always be several opinions, and Professor 
Clark remains of the same mind. 
There are, however, one or two notable changes in his practice. Extremely brief extracts 
of a few lines have, been abandoned; the well-chosen pieces in the present! volume give the student 
substance to bite on as well as flavour. 
Professor Clark is also more explicit in stating his objectives and procedures. Wa are told: 
The selection has been made to meet the needs of those doing Australian History as under- 
graduates; it may also be useful for those who are doing it for matriculation. It is not 
intended to help the research student. Nor is it likely to meet many of the needs of students 
of Economic History. We hope they will find parts of the Sections on Gold, Economic History, 
and Social History useful for their work. 
Arrangement of the extracts is by topics. The broad divisions are Gold, Economic History, 
Political History, Social History, within each of which are sections on more specific topics. 
Professor Clark’s justification of a reasonable arrangement is curious. It was chosen, he says, 
“simply because most teaching in History is, done by topics”, but this statement is then followed. 
by over a page of serious criticism of this decision. Any topical arrangement loses some of its 
convenience if the teacher using the volume wishes to adopt, a different division of the subject, 
so that Professor Clark need not have attached much weight to his own argument. For instance, 
the economic historian, unless he be the rigid Rostowian who incurs Professor Clark’s disapproval 
in several places, might well see a close relationship between The Depression of 1890-3 (pp. 295 ff); 
Conciliation and Arbitration (pp. 625 ff); and Strikes and Lockouts (pp. 758 ff). He can pursue 
his interests under Professor Clark’s arrangement, it is true, by imposing his own re-arrangement. 
And that surely is the best justification for Professor Clark’s decision, and the best reason 
for rejecting the “personalities and drama” alternative which he would lead us to think he pre- 
ferred. A choice of material and an arrangement dependent upon one person’s interpretation 
and tastes would be much less tractable. The difference is, essentially, between a book of docu- 
ments and a history. The former exists to furnish illustrations for a variety of approaches and 
to put in the hands of students material for their own examination, and a topics arrangement is 
the obvious one even for the teacher who refuses to teach by topics. In short, if the collection 
contains material which answers one of our questions, we want to be able to find it readily, and 
what matters is this facility, not the interpretation users place on the material. The precise 
classification of topics is a matter of little moment provided its nature is made clear and the 
material is well-indexed, on both of which points Professor Clark has done a good job. 
On another point Professor Clark seems to have been perverse in justifying his plan by an 
odd reason, and suppressing what this reviewer believes he really had in mind. 
One decision which does require some justification is the almost complete neglect of manu- 
script material. In some| quarters there is a tendency to treat manuscript material with reverence 
and awe—as though it had in some mysterious way the keys to the great truths. We have been 
just as nauseated by this cult as we have by that other cult, or rather, fraternity of those who 
have read The Hummer. We found that the points we wanted to illustrate were generally done 
more effectively in printed material, and, moreover, using this meant that the student could 
follow up the point. He would not bump up against the rites of the manuscript mystery cult, 
or find that he did not have( the right qualifications to be initiated into the cult. 

If this were taken seriously it would ba open to some obvious criticisms, Whether there is a manu- 

script “cult” or not, Professor Clark would’ presumably not have been deterred from using valuable 

material from a manuscript source merely because he found such a “cult” nauseating; in fact 
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when manuscript material has been printed he does in fact select from it. (One could almost 
suggest there was a “cult of ,the printed word”.) Anyone who has done specialised research could 
nominate important manuscript material for consideration, and would on many points contest 
Professor Clark’s claim that the printed sources are superior in substance. Many teachers, too, 
would want to introduce their students to manuscript as a type of source material without any 
notion that this was initiation into a cult. 

The real justification for Professor Clark’s decision (and, I suspect, what he had consciously 
in mind) is merely glanced at: “moreover, using [printed sources] meant that the student could 
follow up the point”. The students at whom he is aiming are primarily pass undergraduates, and 
there would be little profit in training them in the use of manuscript; scarcely any library would 
allow them access in any case. If the intention is that students should be encouraged to follow 
extracts back to their source, restriction to printed material makes sense. (One could still plead 
that it is not essential that every extract be followed up, and there need not have been inflexible 
exclusion.) 


It is possible, however, that Professor Clark really means his “cult” argument. If so it is 
another example of how he has let his probably legitimate grouches against individuals take the 
form of untenable general positions. (He really does dislike a lot of classes of people.) Few 
economic historians would accept his picture of what they do and how they do it. Professional 
study of history takes several hard knocks, as for instance: “academic history is little more than 
hasty selection of what is available in the main libraries”. Disputes, even those involving noise, 
anger and dishonour, are not the special characteristic of antiquarians, and the introduction of 
the section on gold might perhaps have acknowledged that, for all their faults, they have con4 
tributed more so far to establishing an accurate account of the period than have the professional 
historians. 


Professor Clark’s introductory notes to the various groups of documents will not always 
command agreement (e.g., on secular education, p. 662), but that is to be counted a virtue, for 
they should be discussed not here, but in the classes of students who use the book. Nor do I pro- 
pose to quarrel with Professor Clark’s specific selections of documents. On some topics I should 
_ have made a different selection, but this scrt of difference is inevitable and of no account. Given 
his objective, and subject to his dubious rule about manuscripts, Professor Clark’s selection is 
defensible. 


One last point. The present volume is priced at 70/-; the next, to be of similar size, will 
presumably be of similar price. The first volume, originally issued at 30/-, is now 42/-. Do the 
publishers really believe that many undergraduates will pay £9 for a collection of documents 
which will be relevant to at most one of their history courses? One does not need to know much 
of the economics of the book trade to become aware how fixed is the belief, ‘against all ‘the’ 
evidence, that sales are independent of price, and how ancient are the price-setting formulae 
still used in vastly changed conditions. The Australian trade is not unique in these respects, but 
it might find it profitable to finance research into its own economics. 


Sydney S. J. Burum 


COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA:I A Survey of the 1951 Referendum. By Leicester 
Webb. Cheshire, Melbourne, 1954. Pp. viii + 214. 25s. A, 


My first comment on this book is that it is badly labelled. The sub-title gives a much better 
indication of its contents than does the main title, and when, as is inevitable, the book is cited in 
publishers’ lists and bibliographies by its main title only, the result is seriously misleading. It is 
true that the author gives in his first chapter, entitled “Communism in Australia”, a brief survey 
of the general issues involved in the referendum—and, within its compass, this is an excellent 
piece of work—but the rest of the book is devoted to the referendum itself, and this surely is 
what should have been summarised in the main title. 

The material in the book is well organised, arranged and documented. We are shown just 
why and how the referendum came about, the main arguments used by “Yes” and “No” advocates 
respectively, the way the campaign was conducted, the role of the churches, the press and radio 
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in this campaign, the expenditure involved, the forecasts made on the basis of various polls, and 
the actual results. A final chapter on “Reactions and Consequences” rounds off the discussion. 

A survey of this kind is an immense undertaking for an individual worker. As the author 
says in his preface, “an election or referendum survey should be carried out by a team rather 
than by an individual, partly because of thé dimensions of the task, but mainly because members 
of a team will correct one another’s prejudices and errors of judgment—a very necessary form 
of correction for those who write about contemporary politics”. All his readers will admire 
Mr. Webb for his courage in tackling the job single-handed, and this reviewer, for one, com- 
mends him for good sense in not trying to purge his writing of value judgments. “I was not 
detached from the issues raised in the 1951 referendum campaign,’ he says. “It therefore 
seemed more honest not to attempt to disguise my opinions.” 

Not only more honest, but more fruitful. To eschew value judgments in political studies is 
generally to condemn oneself to sterility. Provided a writer is careful of his facts and honest 
in his analysis, he should be commended rather than criticised for trying, at suitable points, to 
assess the merits of issues in dispute. For it is in this way that he is most likely to provoke 
informed and fruitful discussion One of the most commendable features of Mr. Webb’s book is 
its scrupulous honesty, and, in particular, the care with which he sets out the other side of the 
case whenever he gives a judgment of his own. 

A good example of this is his discussion of the directive given to the Parliamentary Labor 
Party by the Federal Executive, to drop its opposition to the Communist. Party Dissolution Bill. 
Mr. Webb is clearly disturbed lest such control by an “outside body” proves incompatible with 
democracy, but he carefully outlines the arguments of people like Professor Crisp who do not 
feel disturbed at the prospect. Likewise in his analysis of the pamphlet issued by the Commen- 
wealth Electoral Office setting out “The Case For and Against” (printed in full as an appendix 
to the book). Qte’s first reaction to this document might well be scorn at its shoddiness. But 
Mr. Webb, while critical of it (as at p. 57: “The pamphlet can have assisted electors very little, 
and it is at least possible that, on balance, it spread more confusion than enlightenment”) shows 
the political shrewdness of the Labor tactic of distracting attention from’) Communism and 
widening the issues discussed to the whole record of the Menzies Government. This goes a long 
way towards explaining, if not justifying, the whole nature and purpose of the Labor campaign. 

At point after point Mr. Webb’s fairness of mind brings home to us a realisation of the 
complexity of political issues and of the attendant difficulties of politics as “the art of the pos- 
sible”. Why was it, for example, that the Constitution Alteration Bill as submitted to the people 
was so complicated and ambiguous in its language? It asked for no less than three things: the 
right to legislate with respect to Communists and Communism, the right to enact the Com- 
munist Party Dissolution Act, and the right to amend that Act. 

It seems certain [says Webb] that by putting the issue to the electorate in this involved 
form, the Government presented an initial advantage to its opponents, who throughout the refer- 
endum campaign continued to place sinister interpretations on a document which no layman 
could with any confidence interpret for himself. It is therefore of some importance to understand 
why the Government did not put the issue in fewer and plainer words, since it is possible that 
failure to do so substantially affected its prospects. 

There were two practicable ways to achieve brevity and simplicity. The first was to seek 
a general power to legislate “with respect to sedition” or “with, respect to Communists and Com- 
munism.” The second was to ask for power to enact the invalidated Communist Party Dissolu- 
tion Act ... But there were at least three serious objections to dealing with the problem in this 
way. As a matter of law there would inevitably be some uncertainty whether all the provisions 
of the Act could validly be enacted under a general power’. . . It was also arguable that the 
electorate, notoriously reluctant to extend federal powers, would be more ready to grant a 
specific and limited authority than one which was general and therefore more open to abuse. 

But the objections to asking for the Act, with no power of amendment, were formidable. The 
careful scrutiny which it received in the High Court had disclosed a number of ambiguities, 
obscurities, and even deficiencies . . . An unamendable Act would be a legislative monstrosity. 
In the event, the Government combined the two solutions, thereby invelving itself in the greatest 
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possible degree of obscurity and complexity . . . By doing so it gave the Labor Party a colour 
of justification for another volte face and enabled the Labor campaigners to lead their opponents 
into a maze of legal argument which could only leave the electors baffled and suspicious. 
(pp. 45-6). 

Limitations of space prevent any detailed comment on Mr. Webb’ ‘ : 
of the churches, the press, and the radio. The metropolitan press, though editorially in favour 
of “Yes”, was reasonably fair, he thinks, to the “No” side in its news reports; the provincial 
press far less so. To the question, Did the Australian press as a whole provide the electorate 
with “adequate materials for sound political judgment” on the referendum issue? his answer is 
definitely “No”. But he brings out very clearly the difficulties in the way of achieving this, 
where the needs of a competitive news industry conflict at almost every turn with the profes- 
sional interests and standards of journalists. He is likewise well aware of the problems associated 
with political broadcasts in Australia. But his quiet comment that “commercial stations give voice 
to shades of opinion which the Australian Broadcasting Commission, overshadowed by the Party 
organization, find it expedient to ignore”, is an indictment not only of the ABC but of its 
political masters—Parliament and the general public. 

It is little wonder that the referendum was very nearly carried, for, as a people, we are 
clearly impatient, if not afraid, of unorthodox opinions. At one stage all parties and almost 
certainly a clear majority of the general public were in favour of suppressing the Communist 
Party. The High Court declared that the constitution gave the Federal Government no power 
to do so, and when this power was asked for only 50.5 per cent. of those voting said “No”—and 
this very largely for such “irrelevant” reasons as the Government’s unsatisfactory handling of 
inflation. 

The failure of the referendum cannot therefore be claimed as a triumph for liberal-democratic 
ideas in Australia. The basic political issues at stake were seldom mentioned, let alone carefully 
examined, during the referendum campaign. These issues are briefly summarised by Mr, Webb 
in his first chapter. At what point is a democratic government entitled to use force against 
groups such as the Communist, Party which advocate the use of force and violence? To say, as 
Mr. Menzies did in a speech at Hobart: “Much as I love liberty, I am not prepared to concede 
freedom to the enemies of freedom”, may sound fair and reasonable, but, in fact, evades the issue. 
The issue is freedom to do what? Freedom of speech or freedom of action? What sort of action, 
in what circumstances? “The borderline between radicalism and subversion”, as Mr. Webb puts 
it, “is determined by time rather than by logic”. 

He quotes, in this connection, from a judgment made by Dr. Evatt, when on the High 
Court bench:— 

“The inevitability of gradualness” as a Socialist and Labour doctrine, the Communists reject. 
But they believe and advocate that a Socialist State must inevitably emerge from the 
very nature of capitalist economy. But when? So far as the evidence placed before us goes, 
there is no answer to this question . . . The history of the attempts and failures of Com- 
munism to gain control of other political movements of the working class may tend, upon 
close analysis, to show that, to turn the phrase, Communism illustrates the gradualness, the 
extreme gradualness of inevitability. 

Thus Evatt J. in 1932 echoes the famous judgment of Holmes J. in 1918 (Schenck v. United 
States): “The question in every case is whether the words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that theyj will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent, It is a question of proximity and degree.” 

But is this “clear and present danger” test adequate to deal with a Communist Party that 
acts as the agent of a foreign Power? The test has been watered down and virtually abandoned 
in the United States. Wisely, or otherwise? Is this abandonment itself a measure of the success 
of McCarthyism? 

Evasion of the real issues was, of course, not confined to the “Yes” side of the referendum 
campaign. The Labor spokesmen in Parliament accepted the recitals of the C.P. Dissolution Bill 
as being substantially true, and agreed therefore that the Australian Communist Party was part 
of an international conspiracy. What should be done about it, then? Prosecute actual breaches 


s discussion of the role 
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of the law under the Crimes Act? Occasional references were made, it is true, to this alternative 
to prescription, but little candour was shown in facing the difficulties and risks which Mr. Webb 
shows are inherent in this alternative. 

Is it too much to hope that some academic lawyer will carry on from where Mr. Webb leaves 
off—and give us a careful study of the adequacy of “the clear and present danger” test if backed 
by a Crimes Act amended so as to provide it with “teeth”? 

Adelaide W. G. K. Duncan 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL LABOUR PARTY, 1901-1951. By L. F. Crisp. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1955. Pp. viii + 341. 25s. A. 

Professor Crisp has produced a comprehensive handbook to the working of the Labor Party 
in Federal politics in the first fifty years of Federation, His intention is not to show the im- 
portance of these activities within the field of Australian political history, or even; of the history 
of the Labor Party in general, but rather to isolate the Party’s Federal organs and to describe 
how they have changed and how each has operated in relation to the others and to the Aus- 
tralian parliamentary system. 

There can be no doubt of his success in accomplishing this limited, though complex and 
difficult, aim. He has provided a body of information on an important section of a major party, 
which is far more detailed and complete than anything hitherto accomplished in Australia, and 
over much of the subject his successors will find little of a factual character to add to his 
treatment. ; 

The construction of the book emphasises that its purpose is description rather than inter- 
pretation. Each of the four parts—the Party Machine, the Parliamentary Instruments, the Frame- 
work of Political Warfare and the Definition of Aims—is a self-contained section in which the 
story is pursued chronologically from Federation until 1951, with some backward glances as far 
as 1890. In fact, each individual chapter follows the same course. There are obvious objections 
to such a method if the aim is to show the interaction of the various factors considered. Confining 
all reference to the party Platform and Objective to the last two chapters does not assist the 
reader to assess their importance in the development of the Federal caucus or of the Federal 
machine. But Professor Crisp implicitly renounces such an aim, except as incidental to his main 
purpose. What he has really been concerned to do is to get into print every fact about the various 
Federal Labor bodies which seems worthy of being generally known, whether or not it is of 
significance for whatever interpretation of the party’s history the author may favour. The problem 
of arranging his material, therefore, has been one not of bringing together evidence from many 
sources and on many subjects to support and illuminate a limited number of themes, but toi pro- 
vide convenient packaging for a mass of information which is intended more as raw material 
for the theorising of others than as support for the theorising of the author. For this purpose, 
the book’s self-contained chapters in which the fifty year period is covered again and again from 
different angles are very satisfactory. 

It should not be thought, nevertheless, that Professor Crisp’s purpose is purely documentary. 
The interpretative material is considerable in both quantity and quality. On the Socialisation 
Objective, relations between the machine and the politicians, the party’s difficulties under the 
Commonwealth Constitution and its operation within a changing electoral system he expresses his 
own views plausibly and effectively, though the division of the book into almost independent 
sections prevents generalisation on a broad scale. The self-imposed and probably inevitable limita- 
tion to the Federal field is also a barrier to generalisation, especially as regards the party machine. 
It is possible to cover the federal parliamentary manifestations of the A.L.P. without stepping 
outside the federal field. Thus Professor Crisp is able to discuss thoroughly the functioning of 
the cabinet system when Labor is in office and the role and internal structure of the federal caucus. 
Parts of the subject which’ involve State as well as federal issues, such as the party’s attitude to 
political alliances and its attempts to build up a propaganda machine, are more difficult to see in 
perspective from a purely federal viewpoint, while the history of the Federal Conference and 
Federal Executive is so entangled with factional disputes within the various States that any’ but 
the broadest generalisations are dangerous unless local as well as federal factors are taken into 
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account. At present this necessary groundwork for a full treatment of the Labor federal machine 
remains largely unattempted, though Professor Crisp himself, among others, will ultimately fill 
the gap. For the time being, he has taken the organisations as they stood, andi clearly explained 
their influence on other federal sections of the party. 

In practice, the complete exclusion of events within the States would render any discussion 
of the federal bodies artificial and futile, and from time to time State activities are drawn into 
the story. Such activities are mentioned as briefly as possible, and the result may be a little 
confusing to readers less aware of their significance than the author. J. T. Lang bobs in and out 
of the narrative like an Evil Genius. We are told without amplification that: 

_ it is clear from the debates on this issue [alliances with othe? parties] that the unhappy 
Labour experience of coalition in Queensland State politics in 1904 and’ of its effects on the 1907 
elections there had left a deep mark in Labour minds .. . 

In another place we find that “Men as different as Charlton and M. P. Considine complained of 
the pressure”, though probably only a minority of readers will know anything of either the 
politics, or the personality of Considine, to whom this is the only reference in ithe book. 

Nevertheless, even such minor blemishes are the result of a commendable attempt to include 
a maximum of facts with a minimum loss of clarity and readability, and it is an attempt which is 
generally very successful. Within his chosen field Professor Crisp pursues his facts implacably, 
even down such apparently blind alleys as the federal organisations designed to cater for women 
members and the equally neglected relations of the party with international Labor bodies, and 
its formal connections with the central trade union organisations. These are not institutions 
which lend themselves to exciting speculation, but they serve to round off the subject. In the 
treatment of the more fundamental federal Labor institutions the work which lies behind the 
collection and arrangement of the material is equally obvious, and more immediately rewarding. 
Professor Crisp had the advantage of access to the minutes of federal caucus, and his chapters 
on the caucus itself and on Labor cabinets thereby become a source of information which may 
not again become available to research workers in its original form for many years, if ever. The 
biographical footnotes which are given for every person mentioned by name are in themselves a 
considerable achievement, as are the appendices, which not only reproduce the most relevant party 
tules but contain statistical material on the composition of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party 
and the Federal Conference. 

No errors of fact were detected, though there are a few ambiguities which may be misleading. 
The Sydney Labor Daily is mentioned in a context which suggests that it was established by 
Labour Papers Ltd. instead of by the Labor Daily Ltd., the rival company, financed largely by 
the Miners’ Federation (p. 83). In biographical footnotes, J. J. Graves is described as Secretary 
of the “N.S.W. State Labour (Lang) Party 1930-9” and A. S. Luchetti as a “leading Lang Labour 
man in Lithgow N.S.W. in 1930s”. The use of Lang’s name in such titles may obscure for some 
readers the fact that the party of which he was State Parliamentary Leader was the official N.S.W. 
branch of the A.L.P. until 1931, and from 1936 to 1939. In one place (p. 178) the expulsion of 
Maurice Blackburn M.H.R. for associating with the Australia-Soviet Friendship League appears 
to be attributed to the Federal Executive, though elsewhere it is made clear that the Victorian 
Central Executive was responsible. It is a nice point whether Blackburn was expelled for violating 
the Federal Executive’s ban on associating with the League, as Professor Crisp suggests, or for 
violating the similar and earlier ban which the Victorian executive had itself imposed, 

Two very small points may be mentioned in conclusion. It may be defensible to depart from 
the spelling of Labor usually used by the party itself, but should one alter the spelling of the 
names of periodicals such as the Labor Daily and Labor Call? On the other hand the author is 
to be commended for his use of the designation M.H.R. in place of MP. which, however correct 
officially, gives rise to ambiguity, especially in South Australia. 

This is a book which will be of value to all concerned with Australian politics and particularly 
to members of the A.L.P., for whom. it should be required reading. On such issues as the Socialisa- 
tion objective it destroys the basis of a good deal of fatuous rhetoric, which is too often heard 


both within the party and among its opponents, without ignoring the importance and value of the 
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intangible and sometimes logically insupportable spirit which has given the party much of its 
strength. Apart from its intrinsic merits it will certainly form a new and more advanced starting 
point for further research into the A.L.P. 


Canberra. D. W. Rawson 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND po.iTics: An Introductory Survey. By J. D. B. Miller. Duckworth, 
London, 1954, Pp. 240. 18s. 9d. A. 


How civics has come on. Here, to replace those little old texts full of curious clerks’ table 
lore—set up in variegated type and dimly illustrated with photos of ceremonial furniture, those 
homilies on democracy and citizens’ responsibilities, we have a description of the Australian political 
scene so neat, so up-to-date, so fully fleshed, so strikingly well-written that non-professional 
reviewers greet it as a work of originality. 


Indeed, Mr. Miller’s text is full of excellences. It is difficult to imagine a better general 
account of the political parties, or parliamentary institutions, of equal brevity; nor a more read- 
able assembly of basic social statistics than the “land and people” introduction. Other chapters 
deal with State and Federal governments, the working of federalism, public administration, local 
government, external relations and political history. All are lucid epitomes of their subject and 
many topics are dealt with not merely “justly”, but, within ordinary limits, with finality—to name 
only a few: the characteristics of the Australian parliamentary “style”, the descriptions of the 
staunch Liberal’s image of his party, the world of the State Minister, and the “vicious circle” of 
local government. 


There are, of course, certain complementary defects. All this soundness in selection, equa- 
nimity of tone, suavity of style rather depresses readers’ curiosity. This reviewer, for example, 
was made inquisitive only in three places, by some unpurged’ point of eccentric detail. The very 
determination to describe “justly” seems inseparable from a disposition to parry difficult questions 
and to avoid admissions of ignorance. I could find only one example of the latter, the (presumably 
frivolous) remark that we didn’t know the effect of very frequent elections on ordinary voters. 
This aspect of the book, particularly, makes it of marginal use only to undergraduates. 

Again, one of the book’s outstanding merits, its “sociologising”, leads occasionally to aridity. 
Though it looks very important, it is really no help at all to be told that, for example, “classes 
exist, but do not represent traditional lines of cleavage”, or “class distinctions are more ‘transitory 
and more directly economic than in England”, or that “the [class] pattern is continually being 
broken up and reformed by new influences”. And something of a sub-plot develops portentously 
around the word, “syndicate’—“Deakin never had enough syndicates”, “Australian syndicates 
are more demanding than British syndicates”, “the civil service as a syndicate or series of 
syndicates”; and wages, marketing and tariff boards are called (in perhaps the most valuable 
section of the book), “organs of syndical satisfaction”. 


One rather gnomic sentence in the Conclusion—“On the whole Australians are satisfied with 
their political and governmental system ovrecisely because it is Australian”’—throws a glancing 
light on the author’s own rigid abstention from praise or blame. Thcugh ready enough to deplore, 
for example, the spoils system in the 1860s in the course of an explanation of administrative 
control agencies, the nearest Mr. Miller comes to a recommendation is to look at “suggestions” 
that a Big Grants Commission might take over all federal-state financial relations. Such “objec- 
tivity”, of course, delights teachers, though it rather chills the better students. (There is, how- 
ever, a fairly strong current of fashionable “neo-federalist” sentiment throughout.) 


I would emphasise that, although structural, these are minor defects, and that Australian 
Government and Politics is in all important respects a model text. Three points of detail: Vic- 
torian Labor did not get a majority in the Upper House in 1950 (p. 84); the original uniform 
tax formula is misstated on p. 138; and to give the wish’ for a national post-office the importance 
in federalist circles it is given on p. 42 is to make Australians of the period unbelievably bucolic. 


Melbourne. A. F. Davies 
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THE GwyDIR BY-ELECTION, 1953: A Study in Political Conflict. By Henry Mayer and Joan Rydon. 
Australian National University (Social Science Monograph No. 3), Canberra, 1954. Pp. 202. 


This is the third of the Australian National University’s series of Social Science monographs. 
It represents the first attempt.ever made in this country to carry out the type of election survey 
already familiar for a number of years in the United States, Britain and Scandinavia. 

Unfortunately, as the authors point out, their study was confined to a by-election, which 
does not raise the same kind of broad issues that normally mark a general election. For this 
reason it is unwise to use their investigation, and the empirical data they, have collected, in order 
to draw any far-reaching conclusions. On the whole the authors have exercised a self-denying 
ordinance in this regard, and their last chapter is devoted to a very careful statement of those 
points which can be made as a result of their researches. 

The notable features of this election were the “swinging” nature of the seat, which had 
generally been held to reflect changes in the national complexion of politics; its occurrence at the 
culmination of a year of fluctuating party relationships as revealed in the N.S.W. State elec- 
tion and the Senate election; and the interesting possibilities arising from the nomination of a 
Liberal candidate. Gwydir, like a number of country seats, had for a number of years been held 
by Labor as the result of the strength of the Australian Workers’ Union. Closer settlement and 
urbanisation since 1919 had made it a Country Party electorate, except for the period 1937-1949 
when it was held by Labor. It had never been held by a Liberal (in that or any other incarnation). 

This ‘theme of the alleged clash between the Liberals and the Country Party, with the 
resulting candidature of three Government supporters ranged against one Labor man, runs 
through the book. An early chapter quotes press statements, articles, and speeches by .the party 
leaders about the reasons for the nomination of a Liberal. There were rumours at the time of a 
plan, reportedly the brain-child of the N.S.W. State Executive of the Liberal Party, to smash 
the Country Party by a “seat by seat” campaign. ‘The authors reject the suggestion that the 
nomination was made on the spur of the moment. Two other explanations held the field at the 
time. One was that the Liberal Party held the theory that the nomination of a Liberal candidate 
would attract urban votes to the Government side which might otherwise be lost to the Labor 
Party. This was important as the four larger country towns in the electorate had a preponderant 
influence on the result, and the benefit would be reaped when preferences were counted. Secondly, 
a good poll would strengthen the bargaining position of the Liberals vis-a-vis the Country Party— 
which implies that the two aims were not fundamentally incompatible, at least in the long run, 
with an attack on the Country Party. 


The chapter on campaign issues describes how the policy of the Liberal Party leaders, from 
Mr. Menzies downwards, who delivered, speeches in the electorate, was to minimise the apparent 
split and insist that a vote for any one of the three anti-Labor candidates was a vote for the 
Government. Country Party leaders, especially Sir Arthur Fadden and Sir Earle Page were 
more concerned with a strong attack on “socialism” threatened by a Labor victory, and an in- 
sistence on the special contribution of the Country Party to the Menzies-Fadden Government, 
by contrast with the generality of the Liberal leaders’ speeches. An ironic note was introduced by 
the use of similar weapons on both the Labor and anti-Labor sides. The A.L.P. played up the 
split for all it was worth, stressing at one moment the function of the Country Party as “the tail 
wagging the dog”, and at another the igncminiougs role of the Country Party as a mere appendage 
of the Liberals. The anti-Labor campaigners, for their part, played up disunity in the A.L.P. 
while trying at the same time to present its policy as an imminent threat, of socialisation. 

A further interesting feature was that one of the Country Party candidates (of whom there 
were two, following the usual pattern of multiple endorsements) was a woman, Mrs. Thelma 
Kirkby, and the book contains a number of reflections on the possible implications of sex roles in 
politics, and the significance of the women’s vote. 


The general conclusion is that the presence of three government candidates did, in fact, 
increase the total anti-Labor vote. The leakage of second preferences to the Labor candidate 
who topped the poll on the first preference, was only 7 per cent., which ruled him out in nt 
case; but the authors point out that each of the candidates scored heavily in that Part of the 
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electorate where he was well known. Hence three Government candidates, each known. in a dif- 
ferent part of this huge and scattered constituency, pulled in more first and second preferences 
alike than one single candidate could possibly have done. This leads to the further conclusion 
that the nature of the Country Party’s organisation, which is often criticised as being inefficient 
and inadequate, is in fact ideally suited to its field of operation. The authors are, at this point, 
coming perilously close to a generalisation, but they save themselves from the abyss by noting that 
although “personalities were more important than in an ordinary election’—for reasons copiously 
documented—‘“despite the importance of personalities the majority of voters appear to have fol- 
lowed party ‘tickets’”. Again, having pointed out the factors which apparently determined the 
result, they proceed in the next paragraph to say, somewhat disingenuously, that this is “a ques- 
tion we cannot attempt to answer”. Finally, although the significance of the candidature of a 
Liberal is a dominant theme in the book, in the last chapter on “Conclusions” the authors shy 
away from any attempt to evaluate the part played by this fact in the outcome of ‘the election. 
These criticisms, however, are of less importance in view of the pioneer character of the 
work; in a sense the abstinence of the writers from pushing their conclusions is all the more wel- 
come when compared with the endemic tendency of Australian political writing to erect an im- 
posing structure of generalisations on an all too thin substratum of fact. The chapter on the 
press is a good example of the success of the book in debunking such pretensions. 
Melbourne. S. Encer 


GREAT CITIES OF THE worLp: ‘Their Government, Politics and Planning. Edited by William A. 
Robson. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1954. Pp. 693. £4 10s. 9d. stg. 


The search for new ideas and better techniques in solving the complex problem of large-city 
administration constantly engages the attention of government at both local and national levels. 
Great Cities of the World is very welcome, therefore, since it deals very thoroughly with cities, 
as distinct from local government generally. Professor Robson himself presents a summarised 
comparative study of the twenty representative great cities, but the volume consists mainly of 
essays written by an imposing list of contributors, each of whom is, or has been, intimately con- 
nected with the administration of which he has written. 

Primarily Great Cities of the World is designed for the student and unquestionably fills a 
gap in authoritative comparative material on metropolitan government. It will fulfil a greater 
purpose, however, if it is studied by those who, whether professionally or electively, are engaged 
in shaping policy in this highly complex field of endeavour. The serious-minded citizen, unable 
actively to participate in civic government, will also enhance his knowledge, and thereby his 
capacity to criticise constructively, by an earnest excursion’ into its pages. Whatever his status, 
the reader will discover a veritable mine of information—and a challenge to his thinking. 

Whilst the individual essays establish that the problems of great-city administration are 
broadly similar in London or Moscow, Tcronto or Sydney, Professor Robson’s plaint that “the 
contributors of the individual chapters have not always produced the necessary information” to 
enable him to present “a simple comprehensive comparative picture”, sounds a note of pique not 
warranted by the specifications he himself laid down. Disclaiming any attempt to produce a mere 
tabulated collection of comparative statistics and enactments, Professor Robson asked the essayists 
to write of the influences, both apparent and subterranean, which have governed the evolution of 
the cities in question, Disparity in treatment was surely inevitable as each individual would 
largely be limited by the scope and, experience of his particular field of operation, and his thoughts 
would undoubtedly be dominated by the problems peculiar to the city he essayed to describe. 

Nevertheless there is no paucity of interesting statistics notwithstanding the absence of a 
common standard of comparison. Comparing area and population of one city with another is, as 
Professor Robson points out, a futile process as “the legally defined boundaries bear little relation 
to the real size of the city”. The City of Sydney, for instance, is quoted in the preface of 
Great Cities as having a population of 212,360 and embracing an area of 11 square miles. But, 
especially since the introduction of a statutory town planning scheme in 1951 which gave more 
articulate expression to metropolitan thinking, the citizen af “Sydney” is any one of the 1,830,000 
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who may inhabit the inner heart ot the County of Cumberland—metropolitan Sydney—an area of 


280 square miles. 

The real value of Great Cities lies in the demonstration of the diversity of systems which 
large cities employ to provide for their manifold wants. Whether administered by elective bodies 
or central government appointees it is evident that no two cities cited follow precisely the same 
pattern in this direction. Professor Robson, however, forces one to the inescapable conclusion that 
no matter what form civic government may take the great cities are heir to at least a few out- 
standing common difficulties which are the product of the age rather than the system. 


For instance a permanent state of financial stringency is shown to go hand in hand with the 
failure to achieve comprehensive metropolitan government. Despite the numerous, and some- 
times surprisingly unique, avenues recorded in the field of revenue raising the essays confirm that 
financial impoverishment is the common lot of great cities. It is reasonable to conclude that this 
condition is duplicated in the lesser towns and cities. Local government is clearly shown to be 
caught between the pincers of the taxpayer and central government. The ratepayer by his 
proximity to the rating authority can, and does, exercise a great measure of influence on civic 
administrators to “keep the rate down”. Central government is not only remote from the tax- 
payer, who generally is unable to follow the intricacies of national finance as readily as city 
estimates, but it is evident that throughout the world, secure in its superior statutory position, 
central government drains the tax revenue field to the detriment of local bodies. Income tax— 
whatever its guise—is a first charge and local government must be content with the residue. 


The history of the various methods adopted—creation of two-tier systeris, ad hoc bodies, 
boards, and committees—to try to provide some measure of metropolitan cohesiveness, brings 
into sharp focus the common problem. Professor Robson argues that the “divided interests of 
the citizen who works in the city and lives in the suburbs” impair, if not destroy, his sense of 
civic responsibility. He does not add, however, that through central government, the samie 
citizen often gives impetus to, or acceptance of, the creation of ad hoc or two-tier systems and 
signifies acceptance of the principle of co-ordinated control of the metropolis. If the citizen is 
apathetic towards central city government, it may well be that, because of the invariably close 
relationship between great city and central government, he looks upon civic administration as 
merely an extension of the latter. Such an outlook also provides an explanation of the apparently 
universal opposition to proposals for amalgamation of suburbs with the city proper. The citizen 
may divide his time between the suburb where he lives and the city where he works, but where 
his home is situated will be the focal point of his larger living—and he will naturally incline to 
support any measure to preserve its separate identity. Advocates ofi the two-tier system of great- 
city control will draw comfort from Professor Robson’s conclusion that this method of satisfying 
the obvious demand for preservation of neighbourhood identity, yet providing machinery for 
administration of services common to all authorities governing the greater city area, is essential 
to the successful conduct of metropolitan government. 


Professor Robson expresses surprise that Moscow is the only major city so far to follow the 
example of the all-purpose London County Council. The reader may well express surprise that 
such scant reference is made, by either the Canadian essayist (K. B. Collard) or the Professor, to 
the recent creation of a metropolitan body in Toronto which appears to be an important densi! 
ment in two-tier administration. This, surely, is “following London’s example”, if only partly. 
along the road towards metropolitan government. The record dislcoses universad opposition b 
existing authorities to either abrogation or delegation of any of their powers and functions Yer, 
in their evolution towards co-ordinated metropolitan government, the great cities appear to be 
steadily working forwards to the two-tier system as the most logical solution of their problems. 


Admittedly the expedient of establishing ad hoc authorities (mainly confined to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States) may not be generally recognised as an irrevocable step 
along the road to full metropolitan government but it is impossible to escape’ the significance of 
this trend. The weakness of the ad hoc system (as Professor Robson states) " the general “lack 
of co-ordination with related bodies”. On the other hand, the ad hoc authority, providing as it 
does, co-ordination of the service or services it renders to its constituent steak establishes the 
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principle and, therefore, must more readily ‘set thé stage for fuller co-operation by all statutory 
authorities concerned with metropolitan government. 

Probably the greatest single factor influencing appreciation cf the need for metropolitan local 
government is the comparatively recent introduction of town planning and the inevitable regional 
nature of its conception and application. By its very objectives a city planning scheme must -be 
concerned with land-use control beyond the statutory limits of the city proper. The plan cannot 
ignorc any facet of metropolitan administration and, in consequence, prepares the soil for fertile 
thinking along regional lines. Professor Robsun recurds that “most great cities have either adopted 
a master plan or are in thd process of doing so”. The logical cutcome, though the mills may grind 
slowly, should be a stronger movement towards the two-tier, or some other comprehensive form, 
of metropolitan government. As the Professor so rightly remarks, hcwevver, such evolution will 
be influenced by “political forces and administrative realities”. 

A publication of such magnitude, commenced in 1949, can never hope to be “up-to-date”. 
Of Australian interest will be Professor F. A. Bland’s essay on Sydney, in whicn among many 
matters, he records the Sydney metropclitan planning scheme of the Cumberland County Counci! 
as having been “submitted to the Minister for consideration by Parliament”, However,. before 
publication in 1954, he was able to add a fcotnote relative to a 1953 amending Act :making 
alterations in the procedure governing Sydney City Council elections. The reader may, therefore, 
find it difficult to undérstand why no mention is made of the very significant enactment, which 
gave statutory status to the Cumberland County Planning Scheme, in June, 1951. By Professor 
Robson’s standard it may not be considered a full regional scheme since the responsibility for 
implementation is divided between the County Council and the forty municipal and ‘shire councils 
comprising the County district. Nevertheless the Cumberland County Scheme is one of the few 
statutory metropolitan planning schemes extant and, in view of Professor Robson’s emphasis on 
the part town planning is playing in great city development, the progress and vicissitudés of a plan 
which affects 1,950,000 people and covers 1,650 square miles would appear to have merited fuller 
treatment. 

Few will disagree with Professor Robson’s contention that “most great city problems can 
only be solved by imaginative planning” but the stark fact remains that publication of compre- 
hensive planning schemes, with consequent effect upon property, commences a cycle of events 
which leads to a clash between the community’s collective desire to ‘solve great-city problems and 
the individual’s demand for immediate compensation—for real and imagined injury—no matter how 
long-range the proposal. In the ultimate, the problem, like all other major difficulties of the great 
city, gets back to inadequate financial resources. The great city, in a word,/ knows the cure but 
is reluctant to pay the bill. 

Professor Robson and his associates have provided the reader with scholarly material for 
challenging thought and fruitful investigation. Great Cities of the World may, as Professor 
Robson says, be in a sense a pioneering effort, ‘but he grossly underrates the value and scope of 
his achievement by describing it as on “a modest scale”. This work ranks as an outstanding con- 
tribution to the study of political science in a’ relatively neglected field. 


Sydney Ronarp §. Luxe 


" BIBLIOGRAPHY by austraLiA: By John Alexander Ferguson, Volume IV: 1836-1850. ‘Angus & 
Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1955. Pp. xiv, 732, £9 9s. Od. A. 


The publication of “Ferguson” Volume IV marks the conclusion, ‘as originally planned, of the 
greatest single-handed project in Australian historical studies, and the outstanding achievement of 
this generation. These four volumes, assembled with painstaking industry and loving care, afford 
not only a complete guide to the contemporary printed records of every kind, from the most 
trivial to the most elaborate, relating to or the’product of Australia from the first proposals for a 
settlement down to the eve of the discovery of gold, but also a fascinating panorama of the 
fluctuations of outside interest and the slow emergence of native culture in the Colony. More- 
over, the standard of scholarship displayed alike in the assembly of the ‘6,000 odd entries and in 
their individual description and annotation is such as to make this one of those very rare works 
of Australian scholarship which, though they may be supplemented, will never be superseded. 
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Ferguson has made it possible for the first time to appreciate early Australian history in its 
many-sided fullness, and not merely from official sources, and he has placed all future students in 
his debt. Well may he say with Horace: Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 

The period covered by this volume, though shorter than in the others, was neither unproduc- 
tive nor uneventful. The five years yield altogether 1400 items ranging from the’ most ephemeral 
broadsides and chapbooks to substantial volumes. and an ever-growing stream of government docu- 
ments emanating from both British and Colonial governments, and including no less than forty 
by the indefatigable Dr. J. D..Lang. To the student of political science, the main interest of the 
period is perhaps in the emergence of responsible government, and in the functioning of the cclonial 
legislatures whose proceedings and enactments are here listed fully year by year. Political pamph- 
leteering and the growth of the press are also reflected in this volume. Foreign interest has 
waned, but there is a proportionate growth of local publications. ,"Though the fight against trans- 
portation in the eastern states had already been won, the convict question still cast its shadow, 
and a feature of the volume is the number of chapbook lives of convicts. But the culture of the 
new colonies was steadily broadening. This volume records the first Australian medical journal 
(1846), the. earliest railway proposals, and an intensified interest in the possibility of steam-ship 
communication with England, a growing book-trade, the foundation of a number of educational 
institutions, and the beginnings of Sydney University. Growth of town-life is suggested by the 
pamphlet setting out “The Right of the Inhabitants of Hobart Town to an independent supply of 
Pure Water”, (1847). Exploration is represented by Mitchell, Sturt and Leichhardt. We are 
presented with a picture of a group of communities, still no doubt mainly pre-occupied with prac- 
tical problems, but gradually coming to terms with their environment and finding time for ai 
widening range of interests, among which litigation, theological controversy, and the founding of 
ambitious but short-lived periodicals seem to have been prominent, though horse-racing also finds 
a place. And as the convict theme links this volume with the past, the appearance of descrip- 
tions of the Californian gold diggings points to the future. 

The volume also contains some 650 additions to the earlier volumes, many of extreme rarity, 
ind four pages of corrigenda to them—in itself, in a work of this scale, publication of which hag 
been spread over fifteen years, a sufficiently striking tribute to both author and publisher. The 
production maintains the high standard set by previous volumes, though the paper used, while 
reducing bulk, is less attractive to touch and eye, and perhaps less durable than the “antique” of 
earlier volumes. This, however, is a detail, and the publishers, no less than the author, are to be 
saprasiinies on a book which, in a most exacting field, does not fall short of the highest 
standards. 


Canberra. L. F. FirzHarpincEe 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA: By A. G. L. Shaw. Third Edition. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Sydney, 1955. Pp. 212. 15s. 6d. A. 


The new edition of this well-known economic history contains two extra chapters covering 
the development of the war and post-war periods. Otherwise ‘the book is virtually the same as 
the second (1946) edition. The only changes in the older part of the book are certain alterations 
of emphasis in Chapters II and III and certain modifications of the conclusions in the last chapter 
in the light of events of the war and post-war periods, ; 

The two main revisions in the older part of the book, both in Chapter II, will be of interest 
to historians. First, there is a re-appraisal of the quality of the convicts transported to Aus- 
tralia, based on Mr. Shaw’s study in 1950 and 1951 of convict records in England and Ireland. 
He corrects the popular view that they were mostly either political prisoners or ordinary decent 
people driven by poverty to commit petty offences. Secondly, there is a rather more balanced 
view of the New South Wales Corps. Mr. Shaw states that “it was not noticeably different in 
composition from other British regiments, and its evil reputation has been commonly exaggerated 
by its opponents”. When he refers to officers of the Corps “sometimes” paying their servants 
“by truck” he is careful to point out that thid practice occurred in England and that “there was 
little money in the colony and its economy was largely carried on by barter”. Also, he appears to 
find the high profits made by the officers by monopolising the stores imported ‘ais the colony 
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justified to some extent by “the risks in the days of a long voyage by sailing ship”, but this is 
not consistent with his description of the trade, which implies that ‘the officers simply bought up 
the cargoes of ships when they arrived in Australia and ‘hence they themselves were not exposed 
to the risk of loss on the voyage to Australia. 

The first of the extra chapters gives a very good brief account of the Australian economy 
during World War II. All the essential facts are given, and the story is told with a sense off 
realism that is quite exciting. 

The final chapter covers post-war developments. There are occasional weaknesses in this 
chapter. The unqualified statement (p. 198) that “between 1947 and 1953 the public debt rose 
by nearly £700,000,000, following an increase of £1,500,000,000 during the war” gives the im- 
pression of a great increase in the burden of the debt. In fact, the opposite is the case, owing 
mainly to the great (and partly inflationary) increase in the ‘national income. According to the 
Budget Paper on National Income, interest paid by all public ‘authorities fell from nearly 7 per 
cent. of the national income in 1938-39 to a little over 6 per cent. in 1946-47 and to less than 
3 per cent. in 1952-53. Also, we might surely have expected some reference to the reduction inl 
the burden of overseas debt of Australian public authorities (indicated: by changes in the ratio of 
interest paid abroad to the valud of exports and other receipts from abroad for goods and services, 
from over 17 per cent. in 1938-39 to less than 7 per cent. in 1946-47 and to a little over 2 per 
cent. in 1952-53); this represents an important strengthening of Australia’s external economic 
position. The statement (pp. 200-201) that “investment in industry amounted to nearly 
£900,000,000 between 1946 and 1953, of which about a quarter came from overseas”, means prac- 
tically nothing until we are told whether the figure for investment is gross (the total output of 
capital goods during that period) or net (after subtracting each year a depreciation allowance for 
wear and tear and obsolescence), and until it is related to some other figure(s) such as the value 
of the national product or the stock of industrial capital: (Mr. Shaw does not give his authority 
for this statement; but any economist would want to know 'this, in view of the great difficulty 
in getting estimates of this kind and the divergent results which may be obtained.) Insufficient 
emphasis is placed on the dominant role of exports and imports in the post-war economy. On 
p. 195 we are told that the post-war boom “was checked.in time—at least temporarily—in 1952-53, 
when the government took steps to slow down expansion”; not until we reach p. 204 is there 
a hint that “there were external factors at work which no government could control (such as 
the ‘stockpiling’ precipitated by the outbreak of the war in Korea”), and that “the government 
cannot take all the credit” for the fall in overseas wool prices and the unfavourable balance of 
trade which helped to check the boom. 

On the whole, however, the extra chapters are well conceived and add greatly to the useful- 
ness of the book. 
Brisbane | W. R. Lang 
POLICIES FOR PROGRESS: [Essays in Australian Politics. Edited for the Victorian Fabian Society 
by Alan Davies and Geoffrey Serle. F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne, 1954. Pp. xvi, 174. 18s. 6d. A 


These essays are an experiment in thinking our way forward. They have all analysed the Wel- 
fare State with the assumption that the way forward from it will be found by following democratic 
socialist principles. Many of our readers will have found the idea of advancing to socialism fright- 
ening and wrong-headed. But if our arguments, which are aimed at every reader and not simply 
at a tiny, faithful flock, seem perverse, they have still to be answered. (pp. 171-2.) 

Thus the Editors, with candour and justice, in their Conclusion. Their arguments are not 
perverse, and their collaborators have all—whether consciously or not—worked ably to make the 
idea of advancing to socialism sound not at all frightening. But by their very success in this 
they have brought out the fact that the idea is—in a way—mildly wrongheaded. 

Not frightening. The word “socialism” is not, for example, “almost interchangeable with 
‘communism’ ”, as the “average non-political Australian” seems to think. 

- Communism we regard as reactionary . . . Communists would cast aside all the civil and 
political liberties painfully acquired over the centuries in the western world . . . The Australian 
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Communist Party is subject in practice to a power which uses communism at least partly as a 
weapon of aggression for flatly nationalist ends . . . Democratic socialists have rejected the 
methods of Stalinism as both undemocratic and barbarous . . . The Communist Party . .. has 
ceased to have any relevance whatever to Australian socialism. (pp. xi-xii, 169.) 
Most of the contributors to the book broadly agree that: 
The democratic socialist . . . seeks to eliminate insecurity by conscious and responsible 
planning in economic life, by transferring to community ownership those resources anid industries 
which are essential to the general. welfare, and by redistributing income so as properly to recog- 
nise each man’s labour. Equality is the socialist’s chief objective . . . He aims at the enlarge- 
ment of individual freedom . . . He recognises. that this must be attempted by persuasion and 
conversion, by the methods of political democracy. (pp. viii-ix.) ; 
Professor Geoffrey Sawer shows the tremendous limitations which the Australian Constitution 
imposes on any moves towards these objectives. Professor H. Arndt and Mr. Kingsley’ Laffer 
discuss the inherent economic limits to the quest for fairer shares and higher productivity, and 
show the extent to which these major objectives clash with one another. Mr. Davies considers 
the current misgivings of socialists about the device of nationalisation and argues that it is still 
as necessary as ever, both on economic and other grounds. The chapters on secondary industry, 
housing, regional planning and foreign policy are practical appraisals of the recent history and 
current situation, with no overt reference to socialist aims or theory. 
To this reviewer the finest chapters in the book are those on social services and education. 
Each sets its subject squarely in the wider social and political context. Neither ignores the '‘prac- 
tical importance of administrative structure and methods. Each lays down a satisfyingly plain 


and internally consistent set of principles and goals. And both illustrate the unreality which has 
overtaken the notion of the “advance to socialism’. 


The anonymous writer on social services admits differences in degree between socialist and 
non-socialist views about the ultimate role of the state in social security, but he points out that: 


What is significant today is that many of the measures of reform suggested by socialists are also 
acceptable in the eyes of persons who support the present economic order or persons with 
other basic assumptions such as the Catholic social theorists . . . [And he proceeds] .. . 
socialism is not an era of ever-growing community spending on the individual at the expense of 
his own right to determine his pattern of expenditure. (pp. 98-99.) 

In the other chapter the Fabian Education Group give several sharp warnings against con- 
ceiving the education system as a means to the promotion of a socialist society. They do not 
want children to “absorb as received doctrine the personal values and attitudes of the teachers” 
(p. 114)—even if these attitudes be socialist. 

The prejudices and attitudes implanted by those mass educational agencies which are 
controlled by interested groups should be counteracted not by attempting to implant contrary 
ideas, but by helping to develop self-respecting personalities . . . minds which can think fear+ 
lessly and judge independently. (p. 125.) 

Though their editors would protest this, the admirable authors of Policies for Progress are 


in very much the same position as those of the New Fabian Essays. 


vel They are not merely 
socialists, but also democrats. 


They have seen—and said—that some socialist policies could 
weaken democracy, and they plump for democracy every time. They pay lip-service to “the 
socialist society of the future”, but their real and valuable interest is in a series of practical 
reforms and specific policies that should have wide appeal across the political spectrum. They 
afe wise to say that education should not be indoctrination in socialism, precisely because the 
content of “socialism” must go on changing as it has in the past fifty years—not only because of 
economic and technological change but also because of the unforeseeable changes that are bound 
to occur in the relation between particular economic policies and democracy. Thus “the idea of 
advancing to socialism” is wrong-headed jn so far as it partakes of what one might call the “mil- 
lenial fallacy”. On the railway of social evolution there are many destinations and many stations 
But there is no terminus. That is why the few actual references in this book to “the wleimeee: 
aim of socialism” can say no more than the one on page 98, that it is “the good life for all”, 
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Is this merely pedantic cavilling? Is not socialism a hallowed, inspiring and definable 
attitude toward social improvement—or at the very least a handy label for the kinds of policies 
advocated in this volume? Perhaps so, but it has also this practical obection, that in Australian 
politics it does not win votes, while the policies themselves have a very reasonable chance of doing 
so without need of this label’s embarrassing aid. Messrs. Davies and Serle know where their 
Programmes really belong. “Socialists and radicals can find their political home only within| the 
Labor Party” (p. xii). Very well. The Labor Party’s paper “objective” of socialisation has 
no more meaning than “the good life for all”, and it is a political liability to boot. But the 
fundamental weakness of the Labor Party—as our authors do not fail to observe—is that it can 


see no clear and consistent road ahead. Even a modest quarrying from Policies for Progress 
would supply firm foundations for such a road, and it would probably stand up to political wear 
and tear rather better as the “Labor road” than as the “socialist road”. 
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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 
July-December, 1955 By FRED ALEXANDER 


I. Introductory 


Any survey and appreciation of Australia’s role in international affairs over 
a short period must needs be selective and in some degree subjective. In the 
present case selection has no doubt been influenced, to some extent unconsciously, 
by the writer’s broad conception of the main characteristics of post-war Australian 
foreign policy. It has also been made deliberately to complement rather than 
merely to continue the survey and analysis for the preceding six months which 
Professor Julius Stone contributed, with characteristic erudition and emphasis, to 
the first issue of this Journal. The record of the second half of 1955 is therefore 
presented, not only as part of a reasonably well integrated post-war Australian 
foreign policy but also, at the risk of some over-simplification, as one in which 
Mr. Menzies’ Liberal-Country Party Government would seem to have laid special 
weight on one side of its policy—the strengthening of relations with Asian govern- 
ments—as it were to redress the balance disturbed, or at least threatened, by its 
apparent pre-occupation in the preceding period with Australian-American co- 
operation and the military commitments, actual and potential, of the Manila 
Treaty of 1954. 


II. A Three-Pronged Policy 


It is the writer’s conviction that, with the exception of some significant 
incidents, both Labor and non-Labor governments in Canberra since the war have 
pursued a three-pronged foreign policy with far greater success than the general 
tone of Australian press and academic comment during those: years would suggest. 
The policy followed in relation to Australia’s northern neighbours had some links 
with pre-war planning! but it undoubtedly revealed a new appreciation of the 
demands made by geographic situation. It is submitted that, despite occasional 
allegations to the contrary, post-war emphasis upon geography has not involved 
neglect of historic associations with the United Kingdom and other members of 
the Commonwealth. Post-war governments in Canberra have also tried to make 
good use, with some variety of emphasis, of opportunities to strengthen Australia’s 
more recent associations in contemporary history with the United States. 


During the first half of 1955 attention appeared to be focused chiefly on 
efforts to clarify the Manila commitments which had been confused? as well as 
confirmed by the Government’s decision to send Australian troops to Malaya. 


1P. Hasluck, The Government and the People (1939-1941), Canberra, 1952, Ch. 2, passim, 
2 Cf. Julius Stone, “Problems of Australian Foreign Policy, January-June, 1955", in Australian 
Journal of Politics and History, Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov., 1955, pp. 12-14. 
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Whether they approved or condemned such decisions, Australian commentators® 
tended to regard them as a deliberate emphasis on the plank of military security 
in the Government’s foreign policy platform. This implied a potential reduction 
of emphasis on the Australian-Asian political co-operation which had been implicit 
in earlier Australian attempts to widen the Anzus Treaty of 1951-2. Seato 
certainly fell short of the broad-based agreement including other governments 
interested in South-East Asia—Commonwealth and non-Commonwealth, Asian and 
European—which had been envisaged by the Minister for External Affairs in 
1951.* 


III. Military Implications of Seato 


Attempts to clarify the military implications of the Manila Pact at the Bang- 
kok Seato Council meeting and elsewhere continued in the second as in the first 
half of 1955. At the end of October an Australian delegation representative of 
all the Services and led by Group Captain G. C. Hartnell, C.B.E., Chairman of the 
Joint Planning Committee,® went to Pearl Harbour for the meeting of staff planners 
of the eight signatory nations to review the work of sub-committees on intelligence 
(Singapore, July), logistics (Melbourne, August), training (Karachi, September), 
standardisation of techniques (Bangkok, October), and on communications (Auck- 
land) and anti-subversion (Manila). The Australian Government also welcomed 
the arrangement for a meeting of the Military Advisers to be held at Melbourne 
in mid-January, 1956. 

These military staff conversations attracted little public attention but the 
actual despatch to Malaya of Australian troops who reached their Penang base 
on 20 October was the subject of much political controversy. This might have 
become more acute had it not been that many members of the official Labor Party 
led by Dr. Evatt were evidently reluctant to press the traditional pre-war Labor 
policy of hostility to overseas military service adopted at the Hobart A.L.P. Con- 
ference in March, 1955, to the point where it would have increased the domestic 
capital already being made by the Anti-Communist Labor splinter party® of the 
alleged tenderness of Dr. Evatt to Communists, at home and abroad. The Aus- 
tralian public remained confused as to the precise purpose for which their troops 
were in Malaya and as to the length of their stay there if negotiations between 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and the Malayan Communist Party brought an end to 
terrorism on the mainland. On this they received little enlightenment from the 
Menzies Government. 

The implications of Seato were also reflected in the raising of Australian 
legations in Manila and Bangkok to the status of embassies, on 6 December, 1955. 


IV. Djakarta and New Delhi 


The second half of the year did, however, produce positive evidence of 
Canberra’s desire to strengthen its relations with both Indonesian and Indian 


8 E.g., L. C. Webb, “The South East Asia Collective Def 4h 
Meeting NY AAS Mai vi moe ective Defence Treaty”, Paper read to the 31st 


. G, Casey, Friends and Neighbours (1955 N. Ameri dition), pp. 62 
5 (1955) 26 Current Notes 731. 6 Below? pr: emt Dh ‘ *. and 88. 
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capitals. After the United Nations General Assembly Mr. Casey himself made a 
four-day stay in Djakarta, at the close of which a joint communique was issued 
by him and the Foreign Minister of Indonesia.? It was announced that an 
invitation had been extended to and accepted by Mr. Nehru to visit Australia in 
1956. In this the Indian Prime Minister was preceded by the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala, who began a tour of Australia on 26 October. It 
1s understood that Sir John, who made a very good impression in his public 
relations in the several Australian States, was appreciative of what he appears to 
have regarded as a much warmer reception than he received on his previous visit. 
A party of Asian journalists from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya and 
Siam toured Australia from 24 August to 15 September and an Indonesian good- 


will mission led by a former Minister for Foreign Affairs arrived at the end of 
October.® 


The Australian Government’s eagerness to demonstrate its desire to 
strengthen political and economic relations with Asian neighbours was most 
strikingly revealed by its attitude to the Colombo Plan. At the fourth annual 
meeting of the Consultative Committee on Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia, which took place in Singapore in October, the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs supported the extension of the period of 
the Colombo Plan’s operation from 1957 to 1961, with consideration of further 
extension in 1959. Mr. Casey also urged increased attention to technical training 
of Asians and pledged Australia to put increasing emphasis on this side of the 
Plan by giving more opportunities for training in Australia “to such countries as 
wish to take advantage of them”.® Already towards the end of the preceding 
month the Minister had told the General Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York that the thousandth Asian student shortly to arrive in Australia for training 
under the Plan would bring the total of all Asians to study in Australia since the 
war to over 10,000.1° 


At Djakarta, on 31 October, Mr. Casey was present at a ceremony on the 
eve of this particular student’s departure as one of a “record Colombo Plan student 
airlift” of 114 Indonesians. The Minister, who always welcomes opportunities to 
turn a phrase, made happy play upon the fact that, though the name of the 
student in question, 22-year-old Entol Soeparman, was Sou-pah-man in Indonesia, 
he could rely on being known in Australia as “Super-man”.1!_ Three days later 
Mr. Casey made a specific commitment of 120 additional places for Indonesian 
students in Australia which would be divided between technical courses and 
courses for teachers and teacher trainees. By the beginning of 1957 it was 
estimated that a total of 500 Indonesian students would be taking or would have 
taken higher training courses.’? 


These successive pledges of increased educational facilities were received well 
enough by most Australians who noticed them. Indeed, the welcome provided 


7 Below, p. 148. 8 (1955) 26 Current Notes 729. 
9 t Notes 763. 10 Jbid., 640. 
A he tie aed: 12 (1955) 26 Current Notes 775. 
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and treatment given to Asian students since the war has been very satisfactory 
having regard to the average Australian’s lack of contact with non-Europeans and 
his sometimes emotive acceptance of the White Australia policy. Doubts are, 
however, being voiced by some Australian educational authorities as to the 
adequacy of the preparations for effective work in this country. by Asian students. 
The record of failures in Australian universities, due partly to difficulties of 
linguistic adaptation and more particularly to insufficient secondary school back- 
ground in scientific and mathematical subjects, has already been considerably 
higher than the Australian student average. The Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion, with the co-operation of State educational authorities, has been endeavouring 
to meet this difficulty by organising pre-matriculation courses in Australia. Some 
uneasiness is nevertheless felt in academic circles, among Australians who are 
warmly sympathetic with the objectives of the Government’s Colombo Plan 
educational policy, lest the enthusiasm of the Minister for External Affairs and 
of some of his advisers may not have outrun the facilities available for really 
effective training of the human material which is forthcoming. The one Australian 
export to Asia which it is not desirable to encourage is that of “Failed B.Scs”. 


V. West New Guinea 


Apart from Malaya, Dutch New Guinea continued to be the area of greatest 
Australian sensitivity. A firmly worded statement was made in New York on 
3 October by Sir Percy Spender on behalf of the Australian delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in an unsuccessful attempt to block the 
General Committee’s recommendation for inclusion of the question of West New 
Guinea in the agenda of the Assembly. Australia thus reiterated its view that the 
region in question represents no threat to peace or security and that “United 
Nations consideration of this matter in itself promoted a certain unnecessary 
degree of tension and a most regrettable if highly artificial atmosphere of friction 
between associates and close friends”.18 Sir Percy obviously had in mind the 
embarrassment caused to Australian-Indonesian relations. A month later, in 
their joint Djakarta statement, Mr. Casey and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Indonesia (Ide Anak Agung Gde Agung) sought to bridge their 
differences by the declaration that “the two Ministers agree that whilst maintain- 
ing their respective views on the West New Guinea question the matter should 
be dealt with by means of peaceful discussion and with a firm desire to uphold 
peace and stability in thesSouth-East Asian area”.14 


This is a subject on which the Menzies Government is assured of solid support 
by an Australian people whose pre-war indifference to the solid achievement of 
their official representatives in Papua and New Guinea, from McGregor to Hubert 
Murray, was transformed by wartime activities into a keen appreciation of the 
strategic significance of the islands for the security of the Australian mainland. 
There has also been some consideration of the possible advantage to the native 
population of West New Guinea which would result from unified control for all 


13 (1955) 26 Current Notes 711. 14 bid., 774. 
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parts of the island. Voices have been heard in different parts of Australia suggest- 
ing that considerations of Australian security would be combined with avoidance 
of Indonesian anti-imperialist objections to Dutch control if West New Guinea 
were to pass to Australian administration. 


It would be an exaggeration to suggest that there is a strong body of Aus- 
tralian opinion behind this suggestion. For the Menzies Government public 
advocacy of the proposal might well be a diplomatic embarrassment. This was 
implied in the Prime Minister’s answer to a question in the House of Representa- 
tives on 4 October by A. C. Bird, Member for Batman, Victoria, who asked 
whether it was true that the Government had decided to urge that West New 
Guinea be placed under United Nations trusteeship with Australia administering 
it on lines parallel to Papua. Mr. Menzies gave the laconic reply that the Govern- 
ment’s position was unchanged.’ It is nevertheless reasonable to suggest that, 
as far as both the nation and its Government are concerned, should opportunity 
present itself Barkis would be willing. 


Meanwhile it would seem that there is some ground for believing that Aus- 
tralian diplomacy played a part in the agreement of the Dutch and Indonesian 
Governments to enter upon direct negotiations which allowed the Assembly to 
take no further action in the matter for the time being. 


VI. Other Regional Interests 


Diplomatic and related activity was also evident in other Pacific and Indian 
Ccean regions of Australian interest. Expansion of Radio Australia broadcasts 
to Asia—in English mainly but including separate self-contained services in 
Indonesian, Thai and French—was announced in August.1® Broadcasts in 
Indonesian were to increase from one hour to two hours daily and in Thai from 
one hour weekly to one hour daily. A new two-hour daily service in Mandarin- 
Chinese was also foreshadowed. 


No further details were available regarding the pearl fishing dispute between 
Australia and Japan, the legal issues of which were referred by the parties to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Many Australians are still inclined 
to let their emotions rather than their intellects determine their attitude towards 
Japan. No objection on this score could, however, be raised to the restrainea 
and realistic reference made to Japan by the Minister for External Affairs in his 
United Nations General Assembly address of 23 September. Mr. Casey spoke of 
“practical experience of Japan’s policy and conduct in recent years”, of “an 
atmosphere of improving relations” and of Australia’s readiness to give Japan 
“full support in connection with her admission to the United Nations”.% 


Australia was responsible for the organisation, through its national associa- 
tion for the prevention of tuberculosis, of the Asian-Pacific Tuberculosis 
Conference held in Sydney from 14 to 20 August. This should be linked with 


15 Com. Parl. Debs., 1955, 1st Session, p. 1173. . ws 
16 (1955) 26 Current Notes 572. Schedules of broadcasts are published monthly in this journal. 


17 (1955) 26 Current Notes 632 and 638-9. 
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the sympathetic consideration being given by the Australian Government to 
supplying X-ray and associated equipment to Colombo Plan countries. The 
services of the Commonwealth Director of Tuberculosis, Sir Harry Wunderly, 
had been lent at request to the Government of Singapore for a preliminary assess- 
ment of the local problem, to be followed, it was planned, by an Australian field 
team for a full anti-tuberculosis survey. A team of Australian nurses had been 
in Ceylon for more than a year and another team of twenty Australian sisters 
and nurses left for Malaya in June for a three-year stay as the nucleus of the staff 
of the new T.B. hospital at Kuala Lumpur.1® 

An event of historical significance was the transfer of the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands from United Kingdom to Australian control on 23 November. These 
islands are even better known to the Australian people than their strategic import- 
ance would warrant, because it was off the Cocos Islands that the H.M.A.S. Sydney 
sank the German raider Emden in an historic early engagement of World War I. 
The commercial and strategic significance of the Islands in the post-World War II 
period is considerable. The airstrips laid down there at considerable expense 
during the war make it possible for Cocos to be used as a base for trans-Indian 
Ocean commercial air services linking Australia with Johannesburg and Europe. 
For some years prior to as well as since the second world war an active group of 
private citizens mainly resident in Perth, W.A., continued to urge upon the Com- 
monwealth Government not merely the regular use of the Cocos airstrip but the 
development of other island communications between Cocos and Mauritius, 
opening up the possibilities of an alternative air route between Australia and 
Europe in the event of hostilities endangering the normal line of air communica- 
tions via South-East Asia and the Middle East. 


The formal transfer of authority over the Cocos Islands in November was 
the sequel to the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Request and Consent Act, 1954, and 
the passage of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act, 1955, the second reading speech 
on which was made in the House of Representatives by the Minister for Territories 
(Mr. P. H. Hasluck) on 8 June. The Act when passed provided for the acceptance 
of the Islands as a territory under the authority of the Commonwealth of 
Australia,?® ; 


Australian interest further south was revealed by the Government’s decision 
to co-operate in scientific observations during the international geophysical year 
1957-8. On 16 August the Prime Minister announced that Australia had accepted 
the invitation of the Government of the United Kingdom to join the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, the Australian Government contributing 
£25,000 towards the cost in addition to the £270,000 annual contribution to the 
maintenance of Australian stations at Mawson on the Antarctic mainland and at 
Macquarie Island.?° 


a tee Current Notes 574, 19 (1955) 26 Current Notes 416-8. 
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It was also announced”! that a second Antarctic mainland station, which had 
been recommended by the Antarctic Planning Committee, was under considera- 
tion, the Minister for External Affairs stating on 31 August that he hoped it would 
be “fully operational before the international geophysical year began”. 


VII. Australia at United Nations 


The Tenth General Assembly was for Australia of considerable potential 
significance. A strong delegation was led for part of the session by the Minister 
for External Affairs. It contained four ambassadors and two private members of 
Parliament (one Labor, one Liberal) as alternate delegates in addition to the 
Australian Permanent Representative to the United Nations, the Australian 
Consul-General, New York, and ten permanent officers of the Department of 
External Affairs, five of whom were of the rank of First Secretary or Counsellor. 
The size of the delegation was not merely an indication of the importance attached 
by Canberra to the meeting. For the present writer it was a reminder of the 
growth of the professional diplomatic resources now available to Australian 
delegates, by contrast with his recollection of his own experience of service as all 
alternate on an Australian delegation of five at the Thirteenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The entire staff of the Australian delegation was then two 
typists and one officer who combined the duties of technical adviser, comptroller 
and baggage agent! 


Whether Australia’s relatively early election to the Security Council—her 
second since the establishment of the United Nations—was more than a general 
recognition of the soundness of British Commonwealth rotatory representation, 
it was recognised by Canberra to offer opportunities of an active role in discussions 
affecting the security of all areas in which Australia is interested. In Pacific 
affairs in particular it ensured prominent participation, if not at a higher level at 
least on a broader basis than has been provided by the several regional pacts of 
which Australia has become a signatory since she completed her first term on the 
Council in 1947. Though the cabled reports of the election attracted little 
attention in Australia—receiving only back page mention in some metropolitan 
papers—the official view of its importance was revealed by the announcement of 
Dr. Ronald Walker’s translation from Tokyo to the United Nations with con- 
tinuing ambassadorial status. In New York Dr. Walker will in 1956 have as 
colleague at the Australian consulate-general the retiring Minister for the Navy 
and the Army, the Hon. J. Francis, who will also enjoy the personal diplomatic 
status of Minister. 


The Minister for External Affairs took with him to the General Assembly 
the fruits of some years of careful official and unofficial investigation in different 
parts of Australia on the subject of United Nations Charter revision. In the House 
of Representatives he had already revealed some doubts on this subject but had 
declared himself ready to support a world conference of review provided that it 
did not involve “acrimonious debate on one item or another of the Charter”. By 


21 [bid., 579-60. 
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the time he reached New York his opinion appeared to have hardened somewhat 
against a review conference”? in which respect the Prime Minister confirmed the 
Government’s policy in answer to a question in the House of Representatives on 
4 October.22 On the question of atomic energy for peaceful purposes Mr. Casey 
told the General Assembly that, consequent upon the August conference in Geneva 
at which Australia had been represented by a delegation of five, including 
Professors J. P. Baxter and M. Oliphant, and nine scientific advisers, his Govern- 
ment had been glad to join with seven other countries in drawing up a draft 
statute for the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency. Australia believed 
the Agency would be a useful instrument for bringing scientific knowledge of 
atomic power to those who needed it. Members of the House of Representatives 
at Canberra had already been given a statement of the Government’s view of the 
importance of the conference by the Minister for Supply (the Hon. D. H. Beale) 
on 8 September. 


On the vexed question of the admission of new members to the United Nations 
the Australian attitude was tolerant and co-operative. Mr. Casey assured the 
Assembly that his delegation would “support any realistic and practical method” 
of assisting a decision whereby “a substantial number of the present applicants 
would come in”.24 In the House of Representatives at Canberra on 4 October 
the Acting Minister for External Affairs informed the Leader of the Opposition 
that the Government would support Canada’s proposal. for the simultaneous 
admission of Spain and seventeen other members including Outer Mongolia.®® 


When it became apparent in New York that Nationalist China proposed to 
block the package deal by using the veto, Australia joined with the United States 
and the United Kingdom in urging the Nationalist representative to refrain from 
such action. Basing his argument on the view that the relevant articles of the 
United Nations Charter did not in fact give a permanent member of the Security 
Council the right to use the veto to prevent the admission of new members, Sir 
Percy Spender appealed to his Nationalist colleague not to exercise the veto in 
such a way as would obstruct the will of the great majority of nations on this 
matter. The appeal, though unsuccessful, was perhaps significant for future 
Australian policy in that Sir Percy claimed that he was arguing in the interest of 
Nationalist China as well as of other nations. The ultimate compromise, which 
omitted both Japan and Outer Mbngolia, was not co-sponsored by Australia which 
nevertheless voted for each of the additional Member States so admitted. 


On the closely related question of the admission of Communist China, how- 
ever, the Government in Canberra gave no indication of any modifications in its 
attitude comparable with the changes evident in Wellington and Ottawa. The 
Australian delegation to the General Assembly confined itself to supporting the 
Assembly’s decision to postpone action on the question for a further period. 


22 (1955) 26 Current Notes 639. 
23 (om. Parl. Debs., 1955, \st Session, p. 1232. 
24 (1955) 26 Current Notes 638. 
25 Com. Parl. Debs., 1955, Ist Session, p. 1175, 
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VIII. The Federal Elections 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in this, as in other aspects of Aus- 
tralian foreign policy during the second half of 1955, public opinion and even to 
a lesser extent Government action were impeded by the pressure of domestic 
politics and, in particular, by the growing conviction that elections to both houses 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth would be held before the close of the year. 

Clear thinking on international issues was obscured by the obvious bids for 
popular support being made by the two sections of the political Labor movement 
following the internecine conflicts before and after the Hobart biennial conference 
of the Australian Labor Party in March. Adoption of the official Labor plank of 
hostility to the despatch of Australian troops to Malaya failed to win a strong 
popular reaction. The Australian public, though confused as to the precise purpose 
of the presence of troops at Penang, and perhaps relatively unconvinced by such 
Government arguments as had been heard regarding the defence of Australia in 
depth, had nevertheless advanced beyond the anti-conscriptionist days of World 
War I and the ostrich-like isolationism of the inter-war years. If there had been 
any thought in Dr. Evatt’s mind of seeking to discredit the Menzies Government 
by reviving the earlier twentieth century Labor hostility to overseas imperialism 
and to combine this with active campaigning for the recognition of Communist 
China (which the Chifley Labor Government had itself failed to accord on the 
eve of the 1949 elections)?® it was checked before the election campaign got under 
way in November. The Anti-Communist splinter party was obviously eager to 
exploit every sign of Dr. Evatt’s alleged Communist sympathies. While the 
publication, in September, of the long-delayed Report of the Royal Commission 
on Espionage?" was in many respects a damp squib, the report left no one in doubt 
that the Petrovs and their predecessors had been the agents of a persistent if on 
the whole unsuccessful Soviet attempt to organise a body of Australian spies and 
informers. Dr. Evatt’s part in the Court proceedings had brought him more 
ridicule than respect and he made a gross tactical blunder by somewhat naively 
confessing in the House of Representatives*® on 19 October that he had written 
to Mr. Molotov requesting the Soviet Government to reveal the truth as to the 
genuineness of the Petrov documents. It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
bad press and public reception given to this incident confirmed members of Dr. 
Evatt’s official Labor Party in the view that emphasis on foreign policy during the 
election campaign would win them few votes and might lose them many. 


In fact foreign policy figured little in the campaign. The Government was 
for the most part content to rest on its laurels in all respects of its policy domestic 
and foreign. Events no doubt justified its belief that the divisions of its opponents 
would at least secure its return with an increased majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Evatt and his followers confined their criticism in the main to the 
Government’s economic and social record and programme. 


26: tr ial consideration of this incident see Australian Outlook, Vol. 9, pp. 189, 263-4. 
27 ae Drake Rowe Commission on Espionage, Sydney, 22 Aug., 1955, tabled in the House 
f R ntatives the following month. 
2 2 Con. Parl. Debs., 1955, 1st Session, p. 1695. 
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IX. Conclusion 

In general, the Federal election campaign of November-December, like the 
dissension within the Labor movement which preceded it, and the deplorable 
mixture of partisanship and personalities which characterised the concluding 1955 
parliamentary session at Canberra, did little to enlighten the Australian public or 
stimulate its informed interest in foreign policy. If the second half of 1955 may 
rightly be regarded as a period of considerable Australian activity and of sub- 
stantial achievement in world affairs—notably in Australian-Asian relations—this 
contribution must be regarded primarily if not exclusively as the work of 
permanent officers and their political chiefs unaided by either widespread popular 
interest or by the constructive criticism of a vigilant press. This is at the best a 
backhanded compliment. In the last resort, a distinctively Australian foreign 
policy must surely rest on at least a substantial informed minority of the 
democratic community in whose name the policy is conducted. Despite some 
improvement in the early post-war years there is little evidence of bi-partisanship 
in Australian foreign affairs; there have been some suggestions in recent years 
that the Menzies Government prefers to steer its own course in world affairs un- 
hampered by the need to carry with it either a factious Opposition or an imperfectly 
informed public. 
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British Attitudes in 
National Socialist Eyes 


Dr. Goebbels, the English 
and Mr. Churchill, 1939-1945 By E. BRAMSTED 


I. The Months before the War 


The images of foreign nations which exist at any time in the minds of the 
people of a country have a great variety of sources. The historian, faced with 
the claim that they are novel and original, often does not find it difficult to trace 
their ancient roots, their forerunners and models. He is well aware that historical 
development means both continuity and change. Old national clichés and 
prejudices have a long lease of life, but they are constantly modified in the course 
of ever new events and affairs. New political and social constellations at home 
and abroad lead to the formation of fresh stereotypes which reflect and classify 
what is regarded as characteristic of a foreign people or its rulers or its policies. 
Criticism, resentment, propaganda play a part in arriving at such convenient 
formulae. 


In many fields German National Socialism claimed to offer something fresh 
and brand new, a real political order, an unheard of arrangement of society to 
last for a thousand years. Yet in retrospect it becomes evident that whilst Hitler 
and Goebbels could boast a moderate amount of originality in their ideology it 
was more deeply rooted in certain German traditions than they cared to admit. 


The student of British attitudes, as described, interpreted and attacked in 
National Socialist propaganda, is struck by the combination of ever new 
propaganda slogans and devices released from the fertile brain of Joseph Goebbels 
with traditional clichés, much older than the dynamic Hitler movement. Though 
brisk adaptability of the professional propagandist to the needs and demands of 
the hour did produce new ideas and avenues of attack, the traditional paroles 
still survived and were often resuscitated with astonishing tenacity. 


Images of England and English policy, fed by Anglophilia as well as by 
Anglophobia, existed in German minds long before 1919 or 1933. Among the 
earlier liberals in the nineteenth century there was widespread admiration for the 
English constitutional monarchy and for English Parliament. Freiherr von Stein 
was impressed by English self-government and Niebuhr declared England the 
pride and envy of mankind. Dahlmann and other moderate liberals at the Pauls 
Church Parliament in Frankfurt in 1848 quoted Burke, Macaulay and Cobden in 
support of their demands for free self-government both on the municipal and the 
State levels and were inclined to idealise and exaggerate the role of the English 
masses in politics. To the more radical liberals England was the citadel of 
Manchesterdom, the Eldorado of a sensible commercial policy. This type of 
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anglophilia! was still strong in the sixties and seventies but had lost its grip by 
the end of the century through the growing economic competition with English 
commerce, the subsequent propaganda for a strong German navy and the gradual 
growth of the “encirclement” theory. It was under William II that the tradition 
of anglophobia which went back to the eighteenth century gathered momentum. 
In particular, three features in the English national character were singled out as 
abhorrent and pernicious:? first, Britain’s alleged perfidy in political dealings with 
other nations; secondly, the hypocrisy of the English said to hide very real com- 
mercial interests behind the camouflage of high-sounding moral and religious 
phrases, strikingly summed up in a dictum ascribed to Theodor Fontane: “They 
say Christ and they mean cotton”; and thirdly, the alleged British desire to gain 
control over the whole world, their aim of Weltherrschaft. In the Second Empire 
this negative picture of the English was propagated by that passionate historian, 
Heinrich von Treitschke. He found an apt pupil in the later Admiral von Tirpitz 
who, when a young man, had listened reverently to him as the oracle of German 
nationalism. 

Before the first world war this perfidious British attitude in German eyes 
became connected with the British policy of encirclement, a “national myth” 
revived and even intensified by German Right-wing organisations and publicists 
during the period of the Weimar Republic. The fear of “encirclement” and of 
the perfidy of other nations points to a collective German complex which needs 
mentioning here if we want to understand the half Quixotic, half aggressive 
attitude of National Socialist propaganda. Recently a Swiss historian has drawn 
attention to the basic roots of this traditional German attitude: “The dissatisfac- 
tion of German thought with destiny”, says Walther Hofer, “extends (however) 
not only to historical development, to the dimension of historic time, but also 
to the geographic situation, and therefore to the dimension of historic space .. . 
If the first notion is illuminated, by the refrain ‘We came too late in history’, then 
the second notion can be expressed in the words ‘We have an unfavourable 
position in the historical world’. Both thoughts, however, justify the conviction 
that the extraordinary, that is, that which cannot be justified by European stand- 
ards, is permitted, or rather even more, required, for Germany . . .”4 


Seen in this perspective, it is somewhat surprising that in his early days Hitler, 
being then in favour of an Anglo-German alliance, did not accept the traditional 
cliché of “perfidious and hypocritical Albion” without considerable qualifications. 
In Mein Kampf he even criticised the wrong conceptions of the English so wide- 
spread among Germans before World War I and described it as an error to think 
the English were personally too cowardly to risk their own blood for their 
economic policy.5 


1See H. Kantorowicz, The Spirit of British Policy and the Myth of the Encircleme 
Germany. Trans. from the German by W. H. Johnston. London, 1931, ratrednteee aeeaes i 

Ns Kantorowicz, op. cit., pp. 45-51. See also H. D. Schmidt, “The Idea and Slogan of ‘Perfidious 
Albion’”, in Journal of the History of Ideas, Oct., 1953, Vol. XIV, pp. 604-616. 

gre Cy Fie V and VI, pp. 363-503. 

- Hofer, “Toward a Revision of the German Concept of History”, j i 

Some New German Views. Ed. H. Kohn, London, 1954, p. 202. F lenithitial 

5A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, Munich, 1943, pp. 158-159. 
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At that time Hitler had not yet become convinced that the British Empire 
was disintegrating and that its ruling class was weak, and even decadent. But by 
1934 he told Hermann Rauschning that the British Empire “shows all the marks 
of decay and inexorable breakdown because there is nowhere in it the courage of 
firm leadership. If you no longer have the strength to rule by means of force, 
and are too humane to give orders, then it’s time to resign. Britain will yet regret 
her softness. It will cost her her Empire”.6 It was this new feature, the Nazi 
belief in the fatal decadent softness of the British rule, which, together with the 
negative traditional cliché of the English national character, were to determine 
the core of Goebbels’ propaganda in years of peace and more intensely in years 
of war. 

The slick Reich Minister of Propaganda and People’s Enlightenment—perhaps 
the only intellectual in the Nazi hierarchy—had little personal knowledge of 
foreign countries and none of the Anglo-Saxon world. As his command of the 
English language was negligible,” his impressions of England and of the United 
States of America remained throughout second-hand. Between 1935 and 1938 
Goebbels, well described by the American journalist Louis Lochner as “a peculiar 
mixture of realist and wishful thinker”,? found his (and Hitler’s) negative 
appraisal of British policies and positions confirmed by a long chain of events. 
These ranged from the lame and vacillating attitude of the British Government 
over German rearmament, the remilitarisation of the Rhineland, the fall of 
Abyssinia to the Anschluss of Austria and the road to Munich. After that fateful 
conference Goebbels’ articles on England oscillated between contempt for English 
decadence and hope that England would see the light before it was too late, would 
realise where her true interest lay and abstain from any interference with the 
German “Drang nach Osten”. With the stiffening of the British attitude towards 
Nazi Germany after the German occupation of Prague and the issuing of a British 
guarantee for Poland on 31 March, 1939, Goebbels fell back more and more on 
reviving the old slogan of a vicious encirclement of Germany by England and 
France.® Now the cliché of the wicked war-mongers who attempted to lay an 
iron ring round a peace-loving Germany received a new tinge, a distinctly anti- 
capitalist emphasis. ‘The decadent Haves wish to encircle the healthy Have-nots 
whose strength is growing day by day. “But today the English encirclers are no 
longer facing bourgeois Germany as in 1913 and 1914 . . . we all know that the 
London encirclers would bite on granite, if they would attack us. And it is to be 
hoped that they know this themselves, too.”?° 


Goebbels’ pseudo-socialist criticism of England went so far as to talk of a 
“class struggle between the nations” and to confront the Western “plutocracies” 


6 Hermann Rauschning, Hitler Speaks, London, 1940, pp. 127, f. 

7W. Stephan, Joseph Goebbels—Daemon einer Diktatur, Stuttgart, 1949, pp. 189, f. For 
Goebbels’ own statement on his inconvenient lack of knowledge of English cf. W. von Oven, 
Mit Goebbels bis zum Ende, Buenos Aires, 1949, Vol. I, pp. 182, #. 

8 Louis Lochner in his Introduction to The Goebbels Diaries. London, 1948, p. XXXVI. 

® See the articles “Die Einkreiser” (20 May, 1939), “Nochmals: Die Einkreiser’ (27 May, 
1939) and “Das Schreckliche Wort von der Einkreisung” (1 May, 1939). Reprinted in J. Goebbels, 
Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, Munich, 1941, pp. 144-149, pp. 150-156 and pp. 188-192 respectively. 

10 Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, p. 148. 
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with the (Fascist) “proletarian nations”. After all was not the Fuehrer’s Party 
called “National Socialist Party”? Whilst inside their own nation class struggle 
was taboo to the Nazis and was denounced as a “Jewish” device of disintegration, 
the phrase Voelkerklassenkampf (class struggle between the nations) proved a 
new slogan of propaganda destined particularly for consumption by the German 
workers, many of whom had been Communists and Socialists before 1933.7 By 
describing the mentality of the victors of Versailles and of their followers as 
“capitalist” Goebbels managed to exploit jointly the two components of the Party 
ideology, i.¢., nationalism and “socialism”. He came out with one of his ingenious 
parallels, this time between the internal development in Germany before the first 
world war and the course of European affairs after it. Just as before 1914 the 
bourgeois parties in Germany had shown no understanding for the justified 
demands of the workers, so since 1918 the capitalist victorious powers have had 
no proper appreciation of the underdog nations, of the Have-nots, who do not 
wish to remain underprivileged any longer. The English are not interested, said 
Goebbels, in doing justice to the “Have-nots” for such a step would imperil the 
most fundamental concept of British foreign policy, the balance of power in 
Europe, a concept declared by him to be “an impudence”2? There is an obvious 
dualism in Goebbels’ propaganda picture of the English: on the one hand he 
alleges that these arrogant “Haves” try to repeat their old game of “Einkreisung”. 
remaining superior and tactless; on the other hand he insists that they are 
gradually losing their former world prestige and their position of unchallenged 
hegemony.18 

This is perhaps the place to mention Goebbels’ remarkable clash with an 
English counter-propagandist just before the war. The episode is of interest not 
only because we know now that Mr. King-Hall’s News-Letters in German posted 
and later smuggled into Germany in the summer of 1939 worried the top Nazis but 
also because it offers us a convenient insight into Goebbels’ Macchiavellian 
technique. During a visit to Berlin in May, 1939, Stephen King-Hall, a former 
naval commander, who then ran an English news-letter in London had formed 
the impression that the new encirclement theory of the Nazis was proving in- 
creasingly successful with the German public.1* He was convinced of the necessity 
of trying to project the British point of view among Germans in spite of the 
totalitarian screen surrounding them. With a few friends he decided “on a private 
war with Goebbels”. Altogether five news-letters were despatched to German 


11Sce the article, “Klassenkampf de Voelker’, 3 i i i i 
Beispiet, pp. 137-163. ampf de Voelker’, June, 1939, reprinted in Die Zeit ohne 
“ne Article, “in paar Worte ucber politischen Takt”, 27 Ap., 1939. See Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, 

13 On 10 May, 1939, the Berlin correspondent of The Times, London d i 
of German propaganda at that time under the caption “The Chief Encircler": “At. D eeat ice: 
ever, pall dacs is his vo “2 abuse, and no opportunity is lost to depict the English 
as a wealthy pcople over-burdened by their own rich d laugh i ive i iti 
mary imate (The Timea 11 May 1959) riches and laughably ineffective in political and 

+ “The azis were getting away with it by explaining to the German le that thi 
extension of Hitler’s policy of bringing ‘all Germans’ inside the Reich frontier Thad ng) Bs 
poe, 86 i ee the meetin Ese nage ta ey intended to use Czechoslovakia as 
part of an encirclement plan.” Stephen King-Hall, Total Vict i 
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citizens in the Reich and their author seems to have been surprised by the con- 
siderable publicity given to the first of them in the Nazi press which published 
large extracts with sarcastic comments. Later during the war Goebbels admitted 
to Wilfred von Oven that the King-Hall pamphlets had been “so good and effective 
that we could not silently ignore them”. 


Hitler and Goebbels had therefore discussed how to take most suitable steps 
against them. They decided to beat the English news-letter by a faked King-Hall 
leaflet which was to be so bad and stupid that it would shatter any German’s 
faith in the authenticity of the English publication. “We both”, explained 
Goebbels in February, 1944, “made drafts. When we read them to each other, 
we realised that this was not the right method. My draft was so bad that the 
people would have seen through our swindle, whilst the Fuehrer’s draft was so 
good that through this leaflet an effect might have been brought about contrary 
to what we had intended. We had chosen a method too subtle and intellectual. 
Later I dealt with King-Hall in a leader which ended with the words which have 
since become proverbial: ‘You good old honest British sea-dog, you!’ In it I 
finished him so completely with the sledge-hammer method that afterwards we 
had to fear him no longer.”?!5 

With a peculiar mixture of shrewdness and naivety that public-spirited Eng- 
lishman had tried to persuade the German public that there was a real danger of 
war and had suggested the ordinary German citizens should work for the preserva- 
tion of peace.!6 

As an ex-naval officer who had fought against the gallant German fleet in 
the Battle of Jutland and as a middle-aged family man King-Hall told his German 
readers: “I want peace, if I can have it on honourable terms, I imagine you feel 
the same.” But will there be peace? The English pamphleteer was doubtful and 
explained why. After the disgraceful German occupation of Prague Ribbentrop 
seems to tell the Fuehrer that the British will not keep their promises to the Poles 
and that Hitler can safely solve the Danzig problem by force without fear of 
British interference. But “Ribbentrop must be off his head or he is deliberately 
misleading the Fuehrer”. For the man in the street in Britain, indignant “at what 
seems to be the disgraceful manner in which the German Government tore up the 
Munich agreement” is inclined to regard Ribbentrop, Goebbels and Himmler as 
“quite impossible people with whom one can never make any agreements which 
will be kept”. Moreover, “shocking as it might sound to German ears the value 
of Herr Hitler’s word in England today is pretty low”. 

What would be Germany’s chances in a war against Britain? Even if “you 
did beat us”—the Commander predicted—“I doubt if you would gain much. The 
German air force might indeed kill 3,000,000 civilians in London, but this would 
make the name of Germany ‘stink from the North to the South Pole’, would bring 
the Americans into the fight in a week, and thus eventually result in a German 


defeat”. 


15 Oven, op. cit., p. 205. / : } ; 
16 he" Eaetich biacick of the first news-letter is to be found in King-Hall, Appendix 3, 
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King-Hall used both the stick and the carrot in his arguments. After a war 
deliberately engineered by their Government the Germans would have to reckon 
with “a peace compared with which the Treaty of Versailles will be like the cooing 
of doves”. On the other hand, if a German defeat were followed by an anti-Nazi 
revolution purging the country of “the gangsters of the Nazi Party”, Germany 
would have to be given credits and raw materials as gifts and be invited to take 
over a mandate for a colony. 


The first News-Letter ends with the suggestion that the final decision over 
war and peace lies with the German masses. For their benefit King-Hall assumes 
that the formula “what the Fuehrer thinks you think” is not the full story, but 
that it is also justified to say to some extent “what you think the Fuehrer thinks”. 


Goebbels’ sarcasm in his reply differed markedly from King-Hall’s easy going, 
but rather sly conversational tone. We can trace five aspects in Goebbels’ answer, 
all typical and closely inter-related. 


The first is his tendency to unmask, to expose the hidden true face of his 
opponent. Significantly Goebbels’ article, was not called “Answer to an English- 
man”, but “Answer to England”.17_ There is irony in the fact that whilst Mr. King- 
Hall had tried in vain to interest the British Foreign Office in his venture, Goebbels 
promptly denounced him as a propagandist in the pay of the Foreign Office, as a 
sinister tool of “the propaganda shop in Downing Street”. 


Secondly to unmask, meant always for Goebbels to belittle and to ridicule. 
As Mr. King-Hall had described himself as a candidate for the English Parliament, 
Goebbels often talks of him merely as “Herr Kandidat” or “Herr Propaganda- 
kandidat”, implying that as a novice he had still to learn his job. A sneering 
sentence like this is characteristic: “At that time (in 1918) unfortunately 
propaganda was made by candidates [in Germany]. Today candidates make 
propaganda in England and masters make politics in Germany.” 

To discredit the views of his opponent—and this is the third aspect of the 
technique applied—Goebbels takes up a number of King-Hall’s sentences either 
verbatim or with small readjustments, deliberately ignoring the context which 
gives them their proper meaning. The fact that during the first world war King- 
Hall had been an officer in the Royal Navy serves merely as material for a diatribe. 
The British Navy, Goebbels declares, had then carried out a food blockade against 
Germany that had led to the death by starvation of hundreds of thousands of 
defenceless German women and children. Or Goebbels used King-Hall’s remark 
that he had worked for seven years at the Research Department of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) in London, to point out he 
must then have a wide knowledge of the atrocities committed by the British 
against defenceless nations in the Empire and to present a long list of them. This 
ranged from the slave trade in negroes in Liverpool in 1771 and the conquest of 
Burma in 1890 [sic] to the bloodbath of Amritsar in 1919 and the suppression of 
the riots in Waziristan in 1937. 


_ 1 Article “Antwort an England” in Voelkischer Beobachter, 14 July, 1939. Reopri i 
Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 193-204, from which the quotations wade nye have belek o 
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The fourth aspect of Goebbels’ method in his riposte is his tendency to ignore 
facts and statements put forward by his opponents which might disturb the picture 
of the world as presented by Nazi propaganda, in other words, the art of keeping 
silent. King-Hall had slyly thrown doubts on the reliability of the Italians as 
allies: “we had them last time, so we know all about them”, and had pointed to 
the plight of the German minority in South Tyrol oppressed by the Fascist régime. 
He had asked his German readers: “why do you not agitate about those unfor- 
tunate Germans?” Goebbels bypassed this dangerous question altogether but hit 
back on a different issue: “You say that the Italians are short in raw materials 
and have no great power of resistance. Why then did you not attack them in the 
Abyssinian conflict? You always threatened it. You wanted to do it! Or were 
you perhaps incapable of doing it?” 


Finally, the fifth aspect, Goebbels’ sledge-hammer method. It was perhaps 
at its most effective when he replied to some of the more insular arguments 
of his opponent. The British pamphleteer had claimed that each of the two 
countries could learn from the other and each was in certain fields superior, in 
others inferior. “I often think you ought to let us run your foreign policy for 
you, and you could come and organise some of our muddles, such as road trans- 
port.” Goebbels declined the offer with a mixture of realism and sarcasm: “As 
far as the ‘superior’ British handling of foreign policy is concerned”, he replies, 
“you have given us little satisfactory lessons in it, e.g., in the settlement of the 
Abyssinian conflict, on the occasion of the Rhineland occupation, the solution of 
the Austrian problem and of the Sudeten German problem, etc.” In answer to 
the odd invitation to take over the control of English street traffic, Goebbels simply 
becomes abusive: “We thank you for so much kindness. But you had better 
restore order in your chaos yourself. We are not world traffic policemen. More- 
over, the greatest chaos seems to prevail in the brains of English propagandists 
at the moment. In any case, your letter suggests this idea to us.” 


But these are side issues. The political significance of this remarkable con- 
troversy centres around two main points: the Nazi doctrine of “encirclement” and 
the position of both nations in and after a future war. “Your leaders say you are 
being encircled”, Mr. King-Hall had explained, “so you are, if you want to settle 
problems by force and seize other races’ territory, but otherwise, why on earth 
should we wish to encircle you? ... a prosperous Germany is a world asset in 
world trade.” Goebbels declared the Englishman’s question to be hypocritical. 
“The answer is only too close at hand: in order to finish us! Because we are 
troublesome to England with our demands for our rights to live . . . Because 


they begrudge us our life, because we are have-nots in their eyes and shall 


remain so.”}® 


18 This argument that Britain was jealous of Germany’s growing prosperity which was only a 
new version of the pre-1914 cliché of England’s Handelsneid seems to have impressed a good many 
Germans. In his third News-Letter, Mr. King-Hall remarked that as a result of his earlier letters 
many Germans had written to him “explaining that Great Britain wishes to destroy Germany 
because Germany is becoming rich”. They “do not believe me when I say that we want a 


prosperous Germany”. (King-Hall, op. cit., p. 295.) 
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Goebbels also ignored King-Hall’s prediction of forthcoming war develop- 
ments and of the elimination of the Nazi Party in a defeated Germany. Instead 
he concentrated on the threatened super-Versailles after a German defeat. This 
not very adroit forecast suited Goebbels’ propaganda line very well, as it helped 
him to exploit the negative German memories of the Treaty of Versailles. “With 
that”, he answered back, “you let the cat out of the bag. We know where we 
stand. You say frankly what we have surmised and supposed for a long time!” 
Therefore we have to be prepared for an attack and this time it will not find the 
nation economically helpless and militarily badly prepared. ‘This time, too, 
Germany possesses a superior propaganda machine, an instrument of which 
Goebbels seems to have been genuinely proud. “We have become a political 
people”, he asserted, “We know what is at stake. With little tricks like your 
letters the German people can no longer be befogged, you good old English sea- 
dog, you!” 

And on that graphic note Goebbels ended his reply. 


II. Years of Attack 

In the months prior to the war, when Hitler still had some hopes of the 
British Government acquiescing in the German drive on Poland, German 
propaganda sometimes made a distinction between the British Government and 
“the war-monger clique” in London, said to consist of men like Churchill, Eden, 
Duff Cooper. “This clique”, wrote Goebbels at the end of April, 1939, “does not 
yet sit in the Government, it is true, but it is close to it.”2® As long as the road 
to peace and another Munich remained open, Goebbels refrained from abusive 
personal attacks on the leading members of the British Cabinet, like the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, or the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, however 
severely he criticised their policies. 

During the Polish campaign Hitler hoped for an early peace with England 
and France on his terms, and on 5 October, 1939, Goebbels warned the press not 
to commit itself against the Western powers irrevocably; a door should be kept 
open for sensible Englishmen to come to an understanding with the Reich.2° On 
6 October Hitler appealed in the Reichstag for an Anglo-German understanding 
for talks from people to people. When Mr. Churchill reacted negatively to this 
olive branch, Goebbels, though insisting on a sharper tone against England in his 
directive to the press, still advised it to make a distinction: “Lies, perfidy (Wort- 
bruch), rape (of other nations) are the three themes with which England has now 
to be attacked continuously. It shall be demonstrated from English history that 
these have always been the fundamentals of British policy. But a distinction 
shall also further be drawn between people, Government and war-mongers, 
without making it too distinct.”’24 

Meanwhile the term “British plutocracy” with its anti-capitalistic tinge was 
used by the German propaganda machine to indict not the English, but “only” 


1 Article “Lord Halifax macht Witze”, 22 Ap., 1939. See Die Zeit cispie 
20W, Hagemann, Publizistik im Dritten Reich, Hamburg, 1948. ohnt sBeleaitea e 
21 [bid., Directive of 13 Oct., 1939. 
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their ruling class. After the fall of France Hitler’s statement before the Reichstag 
on 19 July, 1940, still carefully distinguished between the irresponsible war- 
mongers and plutocrats on one side and the English people on the other. He 
demanded that Mr. Churchill should be dropped, German colonies be returned 
and his own new position of Master of Europe be recognised. Otherwise there 
would be unimaginable misery for millions of Englishmen, but not for Churchill 
and his clique of war-mongers who were already escaping to Canada.” 


When Lord Halifax, as Foreign Secretary, gave a sharp answer to that clumsy 
approach of the Fuehrer in a broadcast on 22 July,22 Goebbels’ instructions to the 
press did not divert from his previous line to any great extent: “The slogan 
(Stichwort) is: the dies are cast. The calling to account in the German press 
commentaries shall be very earnest and dignified and shall, above all, be directed 
against the British plutocracy. They have taken their property, their families 
and their racehorses to America and left the people in the lurch. It should no 
longer be stressed that the English people have been unable to express their 
cpinion. We do not want to excuse the people nor to make them partly 
responsible.”’?4 


The term “plutocracy” was plugged by German propaganda as the sinister 
rule of the few deceiving and exploiting the many who are a defenceless prey to 
the sinister machinations of the ruling clique.*® 


In his denunciation of the English plutocracy, said to force its own people 
‘into the most antisocial slavery mankind has ever known”, Goebbels made much 
capital out of a contemporary English satire, A. G. Macdonnell’s Autobiography 
of a Cad, published in London in 1938. Soon after the outbreak of the war a 
German translation, probably under the auspices of the Propaganda Ministry, 
appeared with the distorted title Selbstbildnis eines Gentleman (Self-portrait of a 
gentleman). It is the story of a clever rogue in the English ruling class, who lacks 
any moral sense. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he becomes a Tory M.P. and 
finally even a Minister of the Crown. He prospers by lying and cheating, 
through fornication and by a cynical hypocrisy which makes him cover up his 
most caddish and immoral deeds with an insidious self-righteousness. 

Such a book was a great find for Goebbels. He boldly praised it as a key to 
an understanding of the English ruling class and suggested it should have been 
entitled “Self-unmasking of the British plutocracy”. What is a playful satire 
with Macdonnell becomes a factual report in the hands of the propagandist. “It 
is simply horrible”, Goebbels declared in great indignation, “a worse moral decay 
(Verwilderung) in social, business and political life cannot be imagined. Written 
by a German in Germany on a German ruling class such a book would probably 
cause a very severe crisis in public life with us [sic]. In England, on the other 


22 For an English translation of this speech by Hitler, see Aly Nese Order, ed. by Count Raoul 
Roussy de Sales, New York, 1941, pp. 809-838. apt e =) 
ge 23 See Wiletah S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. WW, Their Finest Hour, edition of 
the Reprint Society, London, 1951, p. 218. 


24 Hagemann, op. cit., p. 277 at d ae 
25 Very significant in this respect 1s Goebbels’ address at a mass moecting in Muenster on 
28 Feb., 1940, “Gelobt sci, was hart macht”. Reprinted in Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 243-271. 
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hand, that does not matter a bit. They can afford it. The plutocracy has such 
a monopoly of power that it need not consider the misera plebs at all. It [the 
book] reveals its most secret techniques, proof that for a long time it has been 
beyond the peak of its victories and is already on the non-stop downward path.”’2¢ 


But it was only after the fall of France and the unexpected resolve of the 
British to continue the war, blitz or no blitz, that Goebbels attacked the English 
with the full blast of vituperation. All the lines of “unmasking” and “debunking” 
a perfidious, hypocritical and definitely finished Albion now reached a new summit 
of ferocity.?7 

At the very moment when all the world expected an imminent invasion of 
England, Goebbels offered a catalogue of the vices of the English plutocrat brand- 
ing “his unlimitedly stupid arrogance, his inertia in thinking, his inciting phlegm 
towards the worries and interests of other nations, his hypocritical and deceitful 
morals, his half silly, half cheeky naivety in the propagation of lies and slanders 
which has been developed, so to speak, to a kind of political art”.2® They are 
nevertheless an enigmatic caste. “To us Europeans”, exclaimed Goebbels, “they 
will remain a puzzle for ever.” And he proceeded to label the English plutocracy 
as “the Jews among the Aryans” who “belong to that sort of people whose teeth 
one has first to knock out before one can talk to them sensibly”.?® 


And yet in this rhapsody of character assassination an undertone of respect 
is unmistakable, whatever its motive: “There is something magnificent”, says 
Goebbels, “in the manner they [the English] face the world after a defeat which 
would shake up any other nation profoundly, at least its morale, with a most 
hypocritical air in order to transform the catastrophe by lying into a glorious 
victory.”’3° 

The blitz of the Luftwaffe on British towns evoked a new variation of his old 
theme from the versatile Propaganda Minister. In sensationally hectic colours he 
depicted the plight of the British masses, a plight they owed entirely to the 
heartless arrogance of their own misguided ruling class. Goebbels indulged in an 
almost Dickensian pity for the helpless man in the street, whose ordeal in the 
bombed towns he painted in the darkest colours: “And the people, the poor little 
people who have less to say in England, the freest country in the world, and who 
live more miserably than in any other country, the people descend afternoon after 
afternoon into the pits of the underground, are sitting fourteen hours in pain, 
misery, filth and epidemics and wait for the miracle promised them by Churchill. 
Or they stray weepingly in the ruins of Bristol, Birmingham or Sheffield, only 
filled by the one thought how to obtain a piece of bread and a roof over their 
heads.”’#! 


pe Article “Was denkt sich Churchill eigentlich?”, 28 Dec., 1940. Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, 
47 See Goebbels’ article “Von der Gottachnlichkeit der Englaender”, 16 : 
si" Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 301-304, Stender, 16 June, 1940. Reprinted 
p. 301. 29 [bid p. 304. 


28 Ibid, 
30 [bid., p. 302. 
31 Article “Eine andere Welt”, 22 Dec., 1940. Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, p. 340. 
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Yet the enemy did not give in. When the second year of war passed and the 
English still held out, Goebbels somewhat re-adjusted his old line of the wicked 
English plutocracy in order to “explain” the puzzling fact of the continued British 
resistance. Early in 1941 he felt obliged to warn his fellow countrymen against 
their forming too objective a picture of the enemy beyond the Channel: “The 
English are not at all the highly developed, politically mature people such as the 
people on the Continent like to see them [sic]. They only display in the critical 
moments of their history a certain instinct for what is necessary and real but have 
otherwise not the slightest idea of the problems which move the world.”3? The 
celebrated English obstinacy is now “explained” as the outcome of a mixture of 
the brutal cynicism of the ruling class with the blunted apathy of the long suffering 
masses. 

It was all very well to debunk, ridicule and belittle Mr. Churchill, but 
Goebbels had now to account for the fact that he was still head of the British 
Cabinet and that, contrary to Hitler’s and Goebbels’ predictions he had not 
escaped to Canada after Dunkirk. Whilst presenting the picture of a heartless 
cynic, ruthlessly gambling away the happiness and fortune of his nation, Goebbels 
was prepared to admit his obstinacy at one moment and to dismiss it as a sign of 
an arrested development at the next. Mr. Churchill, he declared, has his roots in 
the first world war, he is simply out of touch with the great changes that have 
taken place in the European situation since then and with the moving forces which 
determine it today. “His stiff-necked obstinacy forbids him admitting that an 
action which succeeded in November, 1918, is entirely hopeless in spring, 1941.” 
“He only sees his own milieu”, he is “a typical insular figure without any width 
of vision and intellectual boldness”’.?% 


The trouble with Mr. Churchill, one might paraphrase Goebbels’ line of 
propaganda, is that he is a gambler instead of being a good business man who 
knows when to come to an arrangement with his rivals. “You cannot make it 
clear to gambler types like Mr. Churchill”, laments Goebbels, “that it is better 
to go home with the remaining part of one’s fortune than to risk it and lose it all 
in a last wild gamble for a hopeless cause. Thus Mr. Churchill shall gamble and 
England pay for it!’’%4 

To Goebbels the task of the propagandist was one of polarity, on the one 
hand, to belittle, debunk, unmask and ridicule the enemy, on the other, to demon- 
strate the greatness, the success of one’s own cause and the certainty of its final 
victory.2> To contrast the enemy’s large claims with his pitifully small achieve- 
ments was the same as to propagate German superiority and certainty of victory. 
You have only to recognise the absurd impasse in which the English find them- 
selves, suggested the master propagandist, to realise their defeat as inevitable. 


32 Article “England und seine Plutokraten”, 5 Jan., 1941. Reprinted in Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, 
pp. 359-363. The quotation is on p. 360. , ' ; ke 

83 Article “Ueber die geistige Kriegfuehrung’, 2 March, 1941. Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, 
pp. 401-405. The quotation is on p. 404. 

34 I[bid., p. 405. : a 

85 For the role of “polarisation” in National Socialist propaganda see Henry M. Pachter, 
“National-Socialist and Fascist Propaganda for the Conquest of Power” in The Third Reich, 
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Obviously Goebbels was aware that in the past British prestige had impressed 
many Germans. After all, England had been a world power for centuries. And 
thus he thought it prudent to play off the present versus the past: “In this age”, 
he declared, “it is not so important how much history you will have in the future. 
And the future will be decided not only by the power of resistance a nation 
possesses but more and more also by its revolutionary will to live.” Revolutionary 
dynamics mattered, not reliance on a weakening tradition. “There we are superior 
to England, quite apart from the better organisation of our State and nation, the 
greater numbers, the better weapons and military training and the more favourable 
positions and changes on all fronts.”** Moreover, well aware of the propaganda 
value of contrasting symbols, Goebbels was then able to argue: “We possess a 
Fuehrer who has so far always drawn a winner. Why should he now pick the 
wrong card? England has a Prime Minister, who has so far to put up with 
nothing but defeats. Why should he lead his nation to victory at the very moment 
when the position of Great Britain is hopeless?”%? 


Churchill is the stumbling block. He is constantly presented as the archtype 
of the shameless cynic, as a frivolous old sinner who “will figure in history as the 
grave digger of the British Empire, a role which none of his fellow countrymen 
will envy”. He must go, if the world wants to have peace. “What the English 
people will do with him [after their defeat] is their business. Perhaps he will be 
forced after the war to re-read aloud all the speeches he made during the war. 
He would then enjoy the most original way of death ever granted to a mortal: he 
would be drowned in the laughter of the world.’’88 Goebbels’ constant abuse of 
Mr. Churchill seems, however, to have been to some extent a device to com- 
pensate the German public for the frustration it felt over the cancelled major 
campaign against England. For a secret press directive of 7 February, 1941, 
ruled: “As there was much talk of an invasion last year, they [the public] felt 
disappointed at the end when it did not take place. This must not happen 
again,’’%° 

By then the Fuehrer had long called off “Operation Sea-lion” and was in 
fact set on the invasion of Soviet Russia. But everything was done to conceal 
these momentous plans. A few days before the German march into Russia 
Goebbels arranged a trick to mislead the outside world. On 13 June, 1941, 
Gestapo officials confiscated the first edition of the Voelkischer Beobachter, which 
contained an article by Goebbels, “The Example of Crete”. The article, omitted 
from subsequent editions, gave strong hints that an invasion of England would be 
forthcoming during the next two months and would be as successful as the recent 
German parachutist invasion of Crete. ‘The incident caused a minor sensation 


86 Article “Im Gelaechter der Welt”, 16 Feb., 1941. Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 394-395, 


87 [bid., p. 395. ‘This quotation illustrates well the observation made by political scientists 
that the form of political propaganda matters more than its content. ‘The propagandist knows that 
his ae niiag 8 ac Bia in terms of the style, structure, cmotional appeal, and so 
cn, in some degree of independence of its propaganda content”. C/, H, D. Lasswell and A 
Power and Society, New Maven, 1950, p. 113. eats, 


35 Die Zeit ohne Beispicl, p. 395. 89 Hagemann, op. cit., p. 250. 
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abroad.4° In any case, it was not until the end of that year that Goebbels 
would publicly admit the hopelessness of an invasion of the British Isles. 
On 21 December, 1941, he remarked in Das Reich that “from a purely military 
point of view an invasion of Great Britain is, of course, difficult, but an invasion 
of Europe by England is certainly equally difficult, probably much more so”. 


III. On the Defensive 


It was the attack on Soviet Russia which forced Gobbels to modify his 
technique of deriding and unmasking the English ruling class. The fact that 
“plutocratic” England and Communist Russia were now both in the enemy camp 
necessitated some re-adjustment in German propaganda. No longer was England 
the isolated chief target of Goebbels’ attacks. Now a new avenue opened, which 
led to the debunking of a world conspiracy, to a piercing of the facade of the 
strange bed-fellows in the new anti-Nazi alliance. In spite of the differences in 
the background and in the ultimate aims between the plutocratic gentlemen in 
Downing Street and the Bolshevist comrades in the Kremlin, Goebbels was quick 
to “discover” the common denominator in their attitudes. The Jews, he declared 
emphatically, were as active and as dominant in London as they were in Moscow. 
It only needed a political master detective to see through their camouflage. “The 
Veil has Fallen” and “Mimicry” were significant headings of articles in Das Reich, 
in which Goebbels pursued this line during the first weeks of the German onslaught 
on Russia.#2 The idea of a Jewish world conspiracy, far from being new in Nazi 
propaganda, was now resuscitated with a fresh angle, even more fantastic than 
before. An angle probably intended to occupy the mind of the German masses 
who had witnessed a somewhat abrupt volte-face from a Nazi-Soviet non- 
aggression pact to a German attack on her former partner. 


When in 1941 the German troops in Russia first piled success upon success 
and when Rommel’s armies in Africa reconquered Cyrenaica, with Britain remain- 
ing on the defensive, Goebbels found it easy to poohpooh British propaganda as 
a mere “offensive of the mouth” which will “turn out as much a failure as all 
previous Churchillian offensives, both in the military and the propagandist 
fields”’.42 As he expressed it in a venomous attack in September, 1941: “In war not 
wishdreams decide, but facts. And they speak without exception for us. London 
has no further possibility of intervening decisively in the course of events. Grind- 
ing her teeth, she must look on and see how the European continent develops a 


40 See the report from Stockholm on the confiscation under the heading “Goebbels Censored” 
in The Times, London, 14 June, 1941. An interesting account of this deliberate manoeuvre of 
which, in addition to Hitler and Goebbels, only the latter’s assistant, Dr. Naumann, and the 
editor-in-chief of the Voelkischer Beobachter, were aware at the time, was given later by Goebbels 
to Wilfred von Oven. See von Oven, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 172-174. The incident had its farcical 
aspects, as it created a rumour that Goebbels had fallen into disgrace whereupon some of his 
ministerial colleagues thought it wiser not to contact him. 

41 Article “Veraendertes Weltbild”, in Das Reich, 21 Dec., 1941. See J. Goebbels, Das cherne 
Herz, Munich, 1943, p. 128. 

42 Articles by Gocbbels “Der Schleier facllt”, 6 July, 1941, and “Mimicry”, 20 July, 1941. 
Reprinted in Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 520-525, and pp. 526-531 respectively. 

43 Article, “Die britische Mauloffensive”, 10 Aug., 1941, in Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, p. 548. 
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New Order, even if under pain and hard birth pangs. England talks, the Reich 
acts. This is the difference.”* 


The high German hopes of a speedy; victory over Russia were, however, soon 
disappointed in the autumn of 1941 just as their hopes for a quick knock-out of 
England had been frustrated a year earlier. But this time the disillusionment 
was all the more marked as, on 9 October, 1941, a rash and sensational statement 
by Otto Dietrich, the Reich Press Chief in Hitler’s entourage and Goebbels’ old 
rival, had pronounced the war in the East as good as over. “By these last immense 
blows we inflicted on the Soviet Union she is finished militarily”, he had declared. 
“The English dream of a war on two fronts has definitely come to an end”,45 
Goebbels, who earlier had been even more optimistic over the Russian campaign 
than Hitler himself, was infuriated by Dietrich’s blunder, for he realised clearly that 
people “will say: that’s the end of our difficulties and efforts”. The Propaganda 
Minister did his best to damp down such exaggerated hopes and to induce the 
man in the street to take a less sanguine view of things.*7 He pursued a different 
line in an important article “When or How?”, published on 9 November, 1941. 


As A. V. Schirmeister, one of Goebbels’ assistants, put it later,*® this article 
probably meant “a lead in the turning away from any illusionary idea of the war 
during the decisive weeks at the beginning of the winter in 1941”. Ending with 
the exhortation, “Do not let us ask when it [victory] comes, but let us see that it 
does come”, it is also indicative of Goebbels’ growing caution towards England 
and the English.“ Throughout 1941 he had continued to predict the eventual 
collapse of the British Empire and to abuse Mr. Churchill.®® But in that article, 
“When or How?”, the suggestion of an early collapse of the British Empire was 
rejected for the first time: “We do not belong to those fantasts and illusionists 
who predict a collapse of the British Empire for to-morrow or the day after to- 
morrow. A good thing takes time, and what had been built in centuries, does not 
fall in a few months. We view the situation quite realistically and know very 
well that many a push will be required in order to make the colossus of clay totter. 
This is by no means decisive. What appears to us as essential is the fact that 
England has no longer any chance of winning and thus finds herself already on 
the road to defeat.”’51 


re he a “Die Angeber”, 14 Sept., 1941. Die Zeit ohne Beispiel, pp. 577, ff. 
gemann, op. cit., p. 253. See also R. Semmler, i 
eee arte, p mmler, Goebbels, The Man Next to Hitler, 

46 Semmler, op. cit., p. 55. 

47 According to W. Stephan, a high official in his Ministry, Goebbels’ greater i depen 
dated from that major faux pas made by Dietrich. “He no longer waited for ae directives ee 
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48 In his introduction to Das eherne Herz, p. 15. 
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The growing number of British air raids on German towns in 1942 would 
persuade many Germans that Britain was far from being beaten and that the entry 
of the United States of America into the war had increased Britain’s striking 
power. The fact that, for example, on 11 September Duesseldorf experienced its 
fiftieth air raid made it inadvisable for Goebbels to present the English any longer 
as cowards or nitwits or at best as misguided sheep. Goebbels had his ear 
sufficiently close to the ground to realise that it might be expedient to admit a 
point or two in favour of the enemy. “We know, of course”, he wrote in an article 
in September, 1942, “that the English are not a nation of devils. They, too, have 
qualities which deserve admiration. But we shall not talk of them, as long as 
they do not admit any redeeming features in us. And besides we are at war.”®2 


Whereas in 1941 a great deal of Goebbels’ propaganda had been directed 
against England, in 1942 the war against Soviet Russia was in the foreground, 
though the anti-British line “naturally” continued with such telling headlines in 
Goebbels’ articles in Das Reich as “Smoke from London”, “Shadows over the 
Empire”, “Churchill’s Trick”, and “Black Clouds over England”. 


But by then Goebbels felt that a complete change in the tenor of German 
propaganda was required. In October, 1942, he confessed to Hans Fritzsche that 
the full seriousness of the situation had not been made clear to the public. There 
was a discrepancy “between the rosy official optimism and a hopeless pessimism 
filling broad strata of the people”. “Hitler himself”, remarked Goebbels, “did 
not see the problem properly, as he was diverted from it by other tasks. Under 
Dietrich’s leadership the press had become a Moniteur without any influence and 
without any confidence. One could not reform it any more and had to write it off, 
particularly as he himself could not make his wishes prevail in it.’58 


After the Anglo-American landings in North Africa and the catastrophe of 
the Sixth Army at Stalingrad there was a changed emphasis. “The crisis of 
Europe” and “the total war” became a leading theme in propaganda in 1943. The 
war had changed from a gallop into a bitter endless struggle. “We are not yet 
on the other side of the mountain”, declared Goebbels severely in May, 1943, “as 
large as the stretch may be that we have traversed, there is still a steep piece of 
road in front of us, which we have yet to master.”®4 


With more and more devastating air raids in all parts of Germany, with the 
flow of the tide in Russia pressing the German armies back, Goebbels’ stature 
did not diminish, on the contrary, it grew. He had fewer illusions about the 
position than the Fuehrer, he was more aware of the impact of, the air war on the 
civilian life. “In order to make up for the failure of the military weapon, he 
utilised the weapons of publicity with increasing concentration.”"5 He became 
the drummer for total war. With his critical eye, his strong flair for the 
feelings of the masses, and his unwavering addiction to Hitler, he managed to 


52 Article, “Don’t be too Just”, 16 Sept., 1942. Das eherne Herz, p. 456. 

58 Hier spricht Hans Fritzsche, Zurich, 1948, p. 220. 

54 Article, “Das grosse Wagnis”, in Das Reich, 16 May, 1943. Reprinted in Joseph Goebbels, 
Der steile Aufstieg, Munich, 1944, p. 278. 
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impress and fascinate millions of German civilians and soldiers even during the 
last two years of the war.% 


During the first half of the war Goebbels had been busy pronouncing the 
impending doom of England and boosting the furor teutonicus as an aggressive 
force. After Stalingrad he appealed to fear among his fellow countrymen, fear of 
what the Russians and the English would do to them should they win. 


Whilst the obstinate Mr. Churchill was now presented as “the prisoner of the 
Kremlin”, as a puppet in the hands of Moscow, it was Lord Vansittart who, accord- 
ing to Goebbels, let the cat of true and sinister British war aims out of the bag. 
Lord Vansittart, that Die-hard of “Unconditional Surrender”, had refused to make 
any distinction between Nazis and Germans and in his writings and speeches in 
the House of Lords he had demanded harsh treatment of a defeated Germany. 
To Goebbels this was manna from heaven. “This fellow Vansittart”, he jotted 
down in his diary on 24 April, 1943, “is really worth his weight in gold to our 
propaganda. After the war a monument ought to be erected to him somewhere 
in Germany with the inscription: ‘To the Englishman who rendered the greatest 
service to the German cause during the war’.”8? 


Goebbels made much of Vansittart’s thesis that Germany had been treated 
far too mildly at Versailles and should be crushed after the war. Afraid that the 
Atlantic Charter, proclaimed by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt in August, 
1941, might appeal to some Germans just as President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
had done in 1918, Goebbels declared: “We have more confidence in the German 
weapons than in the British promises. We are convinced that Lord Vansittart 
and not Mr. Churchill speaks the truth.”58 


When the wave of heavy air raids on German towns had brought home to the 
civilians the full grimness of war and the deadly weapons in the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, Goebbels came out with a new line. To make admissions 
three or four years after the event seemed to him safe enough. Now he simply 
argued that if the English had been able to take it in 1940, so could the Germans 
in 1943 or 1944. It was a well calculated argument for Goebbels was aware of 
what was then in the mind of the Berliners. As one of his assistants, Robert 
Semmler, confided in his diary of 3 March, 1943: “The Berliner is a steady 
objective kind of fellow, that is why he admires the stoical calm with which the 
British stand up to air raids. One hears it said that the British take them better 


than we do. Many people think that the Berliners would have collapsed long 
ago under such raids.” 


A few months afterwards when Goebbels had to organise the mass evacuation 


of children from Berlin, he said this in an appeal to the people of Berlin: “What 
the English stuck out in the autumn of 1940 and for which a few of us admired 


“ed of yi op. cit., p. 310. 
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them, that we now have to stick out. I indignantly reject the enemy allegation 
that the Berliners have weaker nerves than the Londoners. This is out of the 
question. Just as for the English a turn for the better has come in the field of 
air warfare since 1940, so things will also turn round for us. The English waited 
two years for this; our waiting period will be a much shorter one than theirs.”® 


Soon Goebbels widened the parallel between Berliners and Londoners to one 
between the Germans and the English. As he explained in an article on “Morale 
as the Decisive Factor in War”: “The English endured this test of nerves under 
much more unfavourable political and military conditions in 1940; we have to 
endure it in 1943. And just as then the British Government decided to bring 
about a fundamental change in the air war by a radical solution, i.¢., the develop- 
ment of a new weapon of attack, so our decision was taken unshakably some time 
ago.”®! Goebbels went on to throw out dark hints of the forthcoming miracle 
weapons which were to make their debut as V1 and V2 in the course of 1944. 


“If the English press”, he said, “makes its readers believe that such and 
similar measures [the evacuation of children] could cause a panic in the German 
war effort, then its public will one day have to pay dearly for this error. We, too, 
made a similar mistake when, in 1940, the British Government sent the children 
of London to the country. Hardly any of our hopes then were fulfilled. We 
therefore do not mind discussing these problems quite openly.”®2 A mixture of 
well-studied frankness and the hope that a past error now admitted is about to be 
repeated by the enemy. 


IV. The Other Side of the Medal 


It is perhaps in the nature of a totalitarian régime that its rulers can afford 
better and with greater ease than democracies to speak with two voices, one in 
public and one in private. Totalitarian politicians are only impressed by power, 
both military and psychological, and by resistance to it. Apart from his fanatic 
attachment to the Fuehrer, Goebbels was prepared and able to learn from 
experience. He may have hated Mr. Churchill, but as time went on and the 
British continued to resist and even to hit back in the air, he learned more and 
more to respect him. 


Like many other Germans Goebbels had anticipated in summer 1940 that 
England would throw up the sponge. In September of that year he had expected 
that she would capitulate any day. According to Werner Stephan, then in his 
entourage, Goebbels did not believe in the success of an invasion as he was aware 
that the German naval units were inadequate for such an enterprise, but he 
thought that Britain would collapse under the pressure of an encircling front 
stretching from the North Cape to Spain and through the terrific bombardment 


by the Luftwaffe. 


60 Article, “Ein Wort zum Luftkrieg”, 4 Aug., 1943. Der steile Aufstieg, p. 403. ; 
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When the British army escaped from Dunkirk in June, 1940, Goebbels saw 
in the British soldiers only “propagandists in defeat” and in autumn expected 
that the British masses, probably made decadent by democracy, would no longer 
tolerate Mr. Churchill’s weighty leadership. How could they be strong enough, 
he argued, to accept Mr. Churchill’s famous prophecy of “blood, sweat and tears” 
which was all he had to offer them? Gradually, however, he realised that Churchill 
was not only obstinate but also a skilful propagandist or, as he called him, “a 
demagogue of a high calibre”. Goebbels, both contradictory and single-minded, 
liked to embarrass people. He thus surprised and even shocked many members 
of his staff and some big Party bosses after 1940 by telling them that “what the 
British Prime Minister had made of the events of Dunkirk, deserved the highest 
Tespect .~ 


As we have seen, in his propaganda Goebbels hurled abuse upon abuse at 
Churchill. Yet on occasions he judged it opportune to hint at the other side of 
the medal. For instance, early in 1942, in an article spiced with invective, the 
Reich Minister described Churchill as “an extraordinarily skilful tactician, who 
masters the ABC of democratic Party and Press control with a certain virtuosity. 
He is, so to speak, a white raven amongst the present British politicians who are 
not known for their outstanding intelligence”.®¢ 


It was characteristic of Goebbels’ inclination to contrariness that he liked to 
Praise one person at the expense of another. There is evidence that in private as 
early as the beginning of 1941 the Propaganda Minister ventilated his intense 
dislike of his rival von Ribbentrop by praising Mr. Churchill whenever people in 
his sphere talked of the German Foreign Minister. Perhaps he was sincere when 
he contrasted Ribbentrop with the British Prime Minister lamenting it as “a 
tragedy that Hitler had such a dilettante as adviser on foreign policy”. The Fuehrer 
did nothing to make Goebbels and Ribbentrop friends, probably because he felt 


that there was strength in a leadership based on the principle of “divide and 
rule”’,** 


The respect Goebbels had for Churchill and his tendency to blame Ribbentrop 
and the German Foreign Ministry for the Nazi failure to combat Mr. Churchill’s 
global foreign policy effectively grew as the war went on. Here is an example 
from the last quarter of 1944 when Goebbels could entertain little hope of a German 
victory. On 8 October, 1944, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had flown from London 
to Moscow for a conference with Stalin after having attended the Second Quebec 


64 [bid., p. 222. 85 Jbid., p. 221. 
86 Article, “Churchills Trick”, in Das Reich, 1 March, 1942. See Das eherne Herz, pp. 227, f. 
_ ST At the beginning of the war Hitler had tried to settle the rivalry between the Propaganda 
Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs by issuing an order in which the competencies of both 
ministries in the field of propaganda were defined. This Fuehrerbefehl said: “Conflicts arising in 
the course of the actual work shall be clarified and settled exclusively between the Foreign Minister 
and the Minister of Propaganda. I forbid once and for all that I be approached on such 
differences of opinion or disputes at any time in the future unless the two Ministers come to see 
me together to present the case.” Hitler declared that he would in, future not sign any submissions 
from one of the two Ministers which had not previously been countersigned by both of them 
(Command of the Fuchrer, 8 Sept., 1939, Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, 
Serieg D, Vol. VIII, document 31, pp. 30-31.) At the time the decree meant “a substantial defeat 
for Goebbels”. Cf. Paul Seabury, The Wilhelm-Strasse, Los Angeles, 1954, pred. 
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Conference with President Roosevelt in September. In Germany the Propaganda 
Ministry and the Reich Press Chief, Dr. Dietrich, who was in league with Ribben- 
trop, issued divergent directives to the German press on the British visit to 
Moscow. With some shrewdness, Goebbels regarded this trip as an indication 
that Churchill wanted to re-cement a coalition in danger of disintegrating and as 
he pinned great hopes on a possible breach in it, he gave orders for the greatest 
teserve to be exercised in the comments by press and radio. Nevertheless, the 
German newspapers published front page reports on the event and indulged in 
long and sarcastic comments. In other words, the press had followed the Ribben- 
trop-Dietrich line instead of the Goebbels directive. This resulted in a sharp clash 
between Dr. Goebbels and the representative of the Foreign Ministry at the daily 
conference in the Propaganda Ministry: “One makes oneself ridiculous before the 
whole world”, Goebbels thundered on that occasion, “by trying, as was done 
unfortunately, to treat the journey of the British Prime Minister ironically in our 
press as his ‘taking orders’ [from Moscow]. There I have a view and our public 
opinion shares it, which differs from that of the Foreign Ministry. I have a 
thorough respect for this seventy years old man who flies round half the globe, 
from London to Quebec, from Canada to London, from London to Moscow in 
order to re-cement a coalition, which has become fragile and on which his entire 
concept of this war depends. This evokes respect even from the simplest of our 
fellow countrymen, all the more so as he must realise that by the same toughness 
and energy we could have prevented one after the other of our allies deserting us.’ 


Even more outspoken was Goebbels two months later in December, 1944, 
when Churchill and Eden had set off once more, by air this time, for Athens to 
deal with the complicated internal situation in Greece. “Our press”, he told his 
intimates, “will be making fun of the two travelling diplomatists. But I feel only 
respect for this man, for whom no humiliation is too base and no trouble too great 
when the victory of the Allies is at stake. Look at Ribbentrop by comparison. 
Not once in the last four years has he visited a Balkan capital.”®? 


There is historical irony in the reflection that Goebbels employed the same 
brush of abuse against Ribbentrop behind the curtain that he used against 
Churchill in front of it. In any case, by then Goebbels was, to cite R. Semmler’s 
words, “deeply impressed by Churchill”.”° 

Goebbels was much more realistic in his appraisal of Churchill than was 
Hitler who seems to have largely accepted the official Nazi propaganda cartoon of 
the English Prime Minister. Whereas Goebbels in private compared Churchill 
favourably with Axis personalities like Ribbentrop and Badoglio, Hitler contrasted 
him with Lloyd George or even with Lord Runciman to the disadvantage of his 
most formidable English opponent. “You have to have the courage to face 


68 Von Oven, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 157. Diary notice of 11 Oct., 1944. For a historian’s account 
of the Churchill-Stalin Conference in Moscow in Oct., 1944, see W. H. McNeill, America, Britain 
and Russia. Their Co-operation and Conflict, 1941-1946, London, 1953, pp. 493-500. See also 
Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. VI, Triumph and Tragedy, London, 1954, 
hs. XIV, XV, pp. 180-212. 
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destruction”, Goebbels told his entourage in August, 1943, after Mussolini’s fall. 
“That the Italians gave up the war and with it freedom and greatness as a 
sovereign nation, to which the Duce had led them, only because a few bombs fell 
on their cities will be regarded by history as a miserable weakness. On the other 
hand it constitutes the historical greatness of Churchill—whatever may be said 
against him in other respects—that he did not allow the Blitz on London to dis- 
courage him, but that he led his nation through this moment of an understandable 
weakness and beyond it.”7! Hitler was unwilling and perhaps constitutionally 
unable to see Churchill in such an objective light, at least to judge by what he is 
reported to have uttered in one of his “Table Talks” on 20 May, 1942: “The 
English regarded Churchill as the only man suitable for their political leadership. 
They were quite aware of his negative side, but regarded him apparently as the 
prototype of their own character. If one compared the leader of the English in 
the First World War, the fanatic Lloyd George, with Churchill one could not 
escape the observation that the calibre of leadership was appalling in England. 
From an objective point of view [sic] Churchill was nothing but a typical big 
mouth (eine ausgemachte Quadratgoschen), unscrupulous, a man whose self- 
confidence cannot be impaired by anything and in his private life, not a gentleman 
either.””2 

Goebbels’ attitude differed to some extent. He rarely allowed his hatred of 
the enemy to interfere with a cool appraisal of him. During the last two years 
cf the war Goebbels oscillated in his hopes for a rapprochement with either Russia 
or England. In September, 1943, Hitler told him he thought it would be easier 
to come to an arrangement with England than with Soviet Russia. Goebbels held 
a different view. “I am rather inclined”, he wrote in his diary on 10 September, 
“to regard Stalin as more approachable, for Stalin is more of a practical politician 
than Churchill. Churchill is a romantic adventurer, with whom one can’t talk 
sensibly.”73 At the same time, Goebbels was fully aware that Mr. Churchill 
remained opposed to Bolshevism. From a German point of view, he felt he was 
“not even sure that it would be a good thing for Churchill to be ousted in Eng- 
land. His successor would no doubt be Eden, but Eden is more contaminated by 
Bolshevik ideology than Churchill. Churchill himself is an old anti-Bolshevik 
and his collaboration with Moscow today is only a matter of expediency”.74 


During 1944-5 Goebbels’ attitude to England and particularly to Churchill 
was one of resignation mingled with admiration and minor abuse. In February, 
1944, he declared privately that Churchill’s continued hatred of Nazi Germany 
was the reason why he, “an artful old fox and an opponent not to be under- 
estimated, will never reach as statesman the outstanding calibre of a Stalin but 
will always remain a juggler in politics, a charlatan”.75 In March, 1941, a 


71 Von Oven, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 88. Diary entry of 10 Aug., 1943. 
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month later, after one of his rare visits to the Fuehrer at the Berghof, Goebbels 
deplored that Churchill was too much of an American in race and feelings 
(biut-und gefuehlsmassig) and thus unable to act in the true interests of England. 
As long as Churchill was at the helm, he lamented, “a reasonable solution from 
the English and German points of view was out of the question. In this the 
Fuehrer and I are completely of the same opinion”.?® However, the ambitious 
Reich Minister seems not to have been very happy about the task Hitler had 
allotted him then, in the spring of 1944, three months before the beginning of the 
Allied invasion in the West. It was “to drive a wedge between Churchill and his 
party, between Churchill and the English people, between Churchill and the 
members of his own class (Standesgenossen)”.™ 


Goebbels probably realised by then that such an effort was practically hope- 
less, and in private his attitude became increasingly what one might describe as 
that of a mournful “Jf only ...” Three examples of this line relevant to our 
theme may be given here: 


(a) In retrospect the change on the British throne at the end of 1936 now 
seemed to Goebbels a tragedy. “If only Edward Windsor were on the English 
throne today”, he said to von Oven in March, 1944, “provided that it would have 
come to a war at all under his rule—he would have long before taken the decisive 
step, and our two nations would now fight side by side against the Bolshevist 
world enemy instead of tearing each other to pieces . . . Edward would never 
have let this cruel spectacle materialise.”78 


Goebbels’ memory went back to his meeting with the Duke in Berlin in 
October, 1937, which the Minister described now as one of “the great impressions 
of my life’. The Duke of Windsor had impressed him as “a far-sighted, clever 
and yet modern man. He combined great statesman-like wisdom with a modernism 
astonishing for an Englishman”. Above all, he had recognised the paramount 
importance of the social problem. He was forced to go owing to the intrigues of 
a small clique, Goebbels lamented, because “he was too clever, too progressive, 
too appreciative of the problem of the underdog and too pro-German”. In 
Goebbels’ eyes the Duke was a tragic figure. He could have saved Europe from 
her doom, but instead “he had as Governor of the Bahamas to witness the 
disintegration of the British Empire and perhaps of Europe and the West 
altogether”’.7® 

(b) The second example of the “Jf only .. .” attitude to which Goebbels 
inclined in those days, is more grotesque. ‘To understand it, we have to consider 
Goebbels’ odd reactions to a world-wide radio address delivered by Mr. Churchill 


76 Von Oven, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 220. Diary entry of 16 March, 1944. 

77 According to Fritz Hesse, then on Ribbentrop’s staff, Hitler and Ribbentrop thought all 
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on 26 March, 1944.8 In it the British Prime Minister had reviewed the war 
position, had given some hints of the approaching invasion, “the hour of our 
greatest effort and action”, and had discussed some aspects of the Government’s 
planned post-war policy, particularly affecting education and health. ‘There were 
hints of Russian discontent over the delay of the second front, which Mr. Churchill 
tried to allay by sweet reasoning. There was also for a wartime address, some 
surprisingly frank criticism of certain people at home who had belittled and reviled 
the Government “as a set of dawdlers and muddlers”. 


It is understandable that Goebbels was struck by these candid passages and 
did his best to exaggerate their importance. The fact that this was Mr. Churchill’s 
first radio speech for nearly a year meant to Goebbels that he was afraid of 
criticism and had therefore eschewed a speech in the House of Commons. where he 
would have been exposed to hecklers. Goebbels talked to his staff of the bitter 
disappointment evoked in England by this speech. In his opinion the vital 
questions avoided in it were those resulting from the growing danger of the 
Bolshevist colossus for England and Europe. 


“If only” he, Goebbels, were Churchill’s opponent in the House of Commons! 
“If, on the other side of the Channel, Churchill had only the right opponent 
(Gegenspieler), he would be finished in a few weeks.” “Were I sitting in the 
British House of Commons instead of in the German Propaganda Ministry”, 
Goebbels boasted, “I guarantee that if he [Churchill] were not brought down 
within four weeks’ time, he would at least be ripe for his fall.”®t A striking 
display of Goebbels’ unimpaired self-confidence and of his ignorance of parlia- 
mentary techniques in Westminster. 


How, we may ask, would Goebbels have operated in such a case? To judge 
from his words to von Oven, by asking pointed questions in the Press, in 
Parliament, in mass meetings and in leaflets. Following an old Nazi device 
Goebbels would have raised these questions again and again, he would have put 
his finger on the open wound, and Churchill would have been forced to show his 
colours. It would admittedly be a hard task, for, said Goebbels, “Churchill is not 
a tree which can be brought down by one stroke. One has to hit into the same 
cut persistently. If one only scratches the bark here and there, with an occasional 
hit, one cannot expect that this affects him in any way. But you know my 
persistence. With a sullen rage I should take on this job”.8? 


The wishful brooding soon ceased and Goebbels returned to earth on a note 
of realistic resignation: “But unfortunately I cannot sit in the British House of 
Commons. Thus I have nothing at my disposal but the weapon of my articles in 
Das Reich.” Widely read as they were, both at home and abroad, Goebbels 
“realised fully that to bring down Churchill with them is an enterprise as difficult 
as to want to bring down a hundred-year old oak with a pocket knife”.8? 


80 For the text, see The Times, London, 27 March, 1944, and The Dawn of Liberation. War 
Uonden 135, pp. ear. Winston S. Churchill, CA., M.P., 1944, compiled by Charles Eade, 
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(c) There is a third example of Goebbels’ half self-pitying, half playful “Jf 
only” line during that last year of the war. Whilst his imagination looked out 
for a German rapprochement with either the West or Soviet Russia, his realistic 
astuteness told him to discard this as a fata morgana. The fact that he sometimes 
toyed with the idea of an Anglo-German understanding and sometimes with the 
chances of a Russo-German understanding led to some odd mental associations, 
to an imaginary changing round of the main figures on the political chessboard. 
Goebbels revealed these ideas only to a few subordinates; he had no friends. 

After the invasion of Western Europe had begun he still speculated on the 
chances of a crisis in Britain, provided the German troops could manage to hold 
their own and eliminate the invaders. Then he hoped the English would realise 
the folly of their effort and the spending of the last ounce of their blood for Stalin. 
He regarded Churchill as the biggest obstacle to an Anglo-German understanding 
as the British Prime Minister was more motivated by personal feelings such as 
hatred and vanity than by necessities of raison d’état. 


“If only”, Goebbels told von Oven on 11 June, 1944, “if only Stalin sat in 
Churchill’s place in No. 10 Downing Street”, for “Stalin is of a different calibre, 
clear, sober, ice-cold, unaffected by personal emotions, always keeping his aim 
in mind’”.54 

If Stalin were leading England, a reasonable agreement between “his” Eng- 
land and Nazi Germany would have been concluded a long time ago. He would 
have been aware that the only chance of saving the British Empire would be by 
an understanding with Germany and he would have backed up his insight by 
action. It was an odd way of political reasoning, though after all the Nazi leaders 
had once in 1939 reached an understanding with Stalin, but never one with Mr. 
Churchill. “If Churchill were instead sitting in the Kremlin”, Goebbels went on 
with a sigh, “it need not worry us, as we will have to fight Bolshevism in any case 
until a decision is reached.” 

In a memorandum on foreign policy for Hitler written in September, 1944, in 
which Goebbels criticised the flabbiness of Ribbentrop’s foreign policy in the hope 
of replacing him, he entertained the idea of a separate peace with either Russia 
or the West.8¢ But by then the writing on the wall had become unmistakable, 
and the German position had much deteriorated from what it was at the beginning 
of that year, when Goebbels could still think that Germany had the chance of an 
understanding with one side or the other. “We have become the tongue of the 
balance”, he had remarked privately in January, 1944, “for the favour of which 
both sides are making efforts while at the same time they are still fighting with 
extreme bitterness.”8? 

By the end of January, 1945, when the Russian armies had occupied Upper 
Silesia and crossed the Oder, Goebbels had shed all such illusions. “What a 
world! What chaos! Where is there still a way out?”, he remarked to von Oven, 
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“either Western man comes to his senses very soon or he can lie down in the 
grave which he has dug himself very successfully during the last five years. The 
Mongols are at the gates of the capital of Europe. ‘Stalin ante portas!’ 88 

The sands of the Third Reich were fast running out. On 1 May, 1945, 
Joseph Goebbels coldly wrote “finis” to his life. The Fuehrer had preceded him 
in death and no more propaganda was required.®® 


The University of Sydney 
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Social Roots of 
Australian N ationalism By RUSSEL WARD 


“The entire man is, so to speak, to be seen in the cradle of the child. The 
growth of nations presents something analagous to this; they all bear some marks 
of their origin; and the circumstances which accompanied their birth and con- 
tributed to their rise, affect the whole term of their being.” 

—De Tocqueville 


I 


Nationalism is at once a political and social phenomenon, but usually a 
society approaches national self-consciousness in a social or cultural sense before 
it does so politically. As was shown by Robin Gollan in the first issue of this 
Journal,) there were very few signs of Australian nationalism in the political 
sphere before the Gold Rush. In this article I shall try to show that a surprisingly 
strong degree of Australian national feeling came into existence, socially, before 
1851; and further that it was most widespread among the “lower” orders of 
colonial society, reflecting their attitudes and aspirations. 


The great majority of the pre-Gold Rush free immigrants were—in the brutal 
terminology of the time—paupers. Generally speaking they differed little, in 
social background and outlook, from the convicts. And contemporary documents 
show that, since the convicts were the first to be acclimatised in Australia, they 
influenced the paupers more than they were influenced by them.? In early nine- 
teenth century Britain, aristocratic and upper middle-class manners and values 
tended to give its prevailing tone to society as a whole. In early Australia convict 
and working-class attitudes strongly influenced those of the whole community. 
These attitudes, modified and often accentuated by the new environment, early 
came to be considered distinctively “colonial” or Australian; and modification of 
them inevitably proceeded faster in the bush, where the environment was most 
strange and difficult, than in the comparatively home-like streets of Sydney. 


Convicts, emancipists, Irishmen, native-born Australians, and working-class 
people generally, tended to acquire this distinctively Australian outlook much 
more rapidly than did the more respectable of the free immigrants. This early 
feeling of nationalism was usually implicitly reflected in manners and mores 
rather than explicitly expressed, for the people among whom it was strongest 
were little given to leaving written records of their feelings, and less to abstract 
speculation. Yet it was largely their values and ideas which formed the basis of 
the more self-conscious literary and political nationalism which emerged at the 


1 Nationalism and Politics in Australia before 1855. 

2 E.g., John Turnbull, Voyage Round the World, etc., 3 vols., London, 1805, Vol. III, pp. 182-183: 
“The circumstances under which the colony was settled, and the very purpose of the settlement, 
has had a very visible effect upon the general manners, or what may be called the national 
character, of Botany Bay. The free settlers are not without something of the contagion... . 
From upwards of 100 families who have been sent out from England, there are not above 8 or 10 
between whom and the convicts the smallest degree of discrimination could be drawn .. .” 

And cf. J. D. Lang, Historical and Statistical Account of N.S.W., etc., 2 vols., London, 1834, 
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end of the nineteenth century. Sensitiveness about our convict origins may have 
helped to inhibit recognition of this early burgeoning of national sentiment. Most 
writers who have touched upon early Australian demographic changes have tended 
to concentrate attention upon the “swamping”® of those whom Mudie christened 
the “felonry’4 of New South Wales by the rapidly increasing number of free 
persons, colonial-born and immigrant. Often, apparently to brighten the picture, 
the emancipists have also been included with these latter groups. Perhaps this 
approach has sprung from a conscious or unconscious desire to minimise the 
influence of convicts on Australian history, rather than from a desire to under- 
stand it. Contemporary records® show that in manners and social outlook the 
Currency Lads, as well as most working-class people who comprised the great 
majority of the free immigrants, tended to align themselves with the emancipist 
class rather than with the “pure merinos”.6 And it was among the “felonry”, the 
native-born, and working people, generally that distinctively Australian habits 
and sentiments first appeared. 


The following table shows the number of convicts, of ex-convicts or 
emancipists, of colonial-born or “Currency” persons, and of free immigrants in 
the population in 1828, 1841 and 1851: 


TABLE I? 
Convicts Emancipists Currency Free Immigrants 
1828. x. 15,668 7,530 8,727 4,673 
1841... 26,453 18,257 28,657 43,621 
1851... 2,693 26,629 81,391 76,530 


If we take the Currency population as having more in common, socially and 
traditionally, with the convict and ex-convict body than with that of the official 


class and all the free immigrants, we may draw from the above the following 
figures: 


8 E.g., R. C. Mills, Colonization of Australia (1829-1842), London, 1915, pp. 322-323. 

R. B. Madgwick, Immigration into Eastern Australia 1788-1851, London, i953, pp. 52, 60. 

C. Hartley Grattan (ed.), “The Social Structure of Australia”, Ch. XVIII, in Australia, 
Berkeley, 1947. 

T. A. Coghlan, Labour and Industry in Australia, etc., 4 vols., London, 1918, Vol. I, pp. 561, 562. 

4 James Mudie, Felonry of New South Wales, etc., London, 1837, p. vi: “The author has 
ventured to coin the word felonry, as the appellative of an order or class of persons in New South 
Wales—an order which happily exists in no other country in the world. The major part of the 
inhabitants of the colony are felons now undergoing or Teal who have already undergone their 
sentences... .” 

5 E.g., James Demarr, Adventures in Australia Fifty Years Ago .. . during the Years 1839-1844, 
London, 1893, p. 45: “ ... What the bullock-driver said was true Goon for anyone who had 
been in the colony some length of time would know a newly arrived ‘jimmygrant’ at once. 
is always such an air of simplicity about him, and everything he does, and his dress, manners, and 
conversation are so very different from those of an ‘old hand’.” 

And cf. H. W. Haygarth, Recollections of Bush Life in Australia, etc., London, 1848, pp. 26, f. 

®R. Therry, Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in New South Wales and Victoria, 
London, 1863, p. 58. “The term pure merino, a designation given to sheep where there is no 
cross-blood im the flocks, was applied to mark a class who were not only free and unconvicted, but 
who could boast of having no collateral relationship or distant affinity with those in whose 
escutcheon there was a blot. These pure merinos formed the topmost round in the social ladder.” 

7 The figures for 1828 have been compiled from T. A. Coghlan, General Report on the Eleventh 
Census of NS.W., Sydney, 1894, pp. 71-73. Those for 1841 and 1851 are from the Census Returns, 
NSW. V.& P., Legislative Council, 1841 and 1851. 
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TABLE II 
Convicts, Emancipists and Currency Free Immigrants 
FRCS Fa WA eel ois, 31,925 4,673 
184 ee St kt 73,367 43,621 
ERS eb ots ENG oor 110,713 76,530 
If these figures be expressed (very approximately) as ratios, we have: 
TABLE III 
Ratio of 
Convicts, Emancipists and Currency to Free Immigrants 
| LS ee 2 a NR NR RR a ae ea filth ee | 
TA le Meh bo ws ae Tk eS ee 
Shite fT ee2. cee ee ae 3 A? 


The approximately constant proportion between the two groups for the last 
pre-Gold Rush decade is very interesting. During this period certain distinctively 
Australian attitudes, which had already emerged, appear to have become stabilised 
enough to persist through the real “swamping” of the felon strain by the tidal 
wave of immigrants which arrived during the subsequent decade. It need hardly 
be said that I am not implying the physical transmission of criminal or other 
traits from parents to children. If traditions were thus transmitted, then indeed 
any pre-existing social tendencies would have been swamped by the “new chum” 
gold-seekers, for the total estimated white population of Australia (excluding 
Western Australia and the Northern Territory of South Australia) increased from 
402,174 in 1851 to 1,136,354 in 1861.8 However, social attitudes and traditions 
are learnt from parents, playmates, friends, teachers and, in the case of “new 
chums”, from “old colonial hands”. In this way the children of even the purest 
merinos often acquired ideas and manners from the felonry. As Darwin noticed 


in 1836: 

There are many serious drawbacks to the comforts of a 
family, the chief of which, perhaps, is being surrounded by convict 
servants. How thoroughly odious to every feeling, to be waited 
on by a man who the day before, perhaps, was flogged, from your 
representation, for some trifling misdemeanour. The female ser- 
vants are, of course, much worse: hence children learn the vilest 
expressions, and it is fortunate if not equally vile ideas.® 


All figures refer to the colony of New South Wales, excluding Van Diemen’s Land and the 
Port Phillip District, but including what later became Queensland. The 1841 figures also exclude 
the 2,130 persons on board colonial vessels on the day of the census, since no particulars about 
them, other than their whereabouts, were recorded. 

Coghlan observes of his 1828 figures that the muster of that year was thought to have been 
particularly inaccurate, and that it was difficult to estimate justly the number of convict “bolters” 
at large in the bush. 

Commenting (ibid., p. 91) on the 1851 census he writes: “It is important to remember that 
the act did not permit of any direct questioning in regard to civil condition, and some of the 
emancipists probably took advantage of this provision to return themselves as either Born in the 
Colony or Arrived Free.” The number of emancipists given is certainly too small. (Cf. Lang. 
op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 271-272). Comparison with the 1841 figures makes it seem likely that, of 
those who falsified their returns, the vast majority chose Currency status rather than that of the 
I'ree Immigrants. 

8 Commonwealth Year Book, 1953, p. 516. 

® Charles Darwin, 4 Naturalist’s Voyage, etc., London, 1889 edn., p. 531. 
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There is a great deal of other evidence to show that Wakefield’s generalisation 
was true of nineteenth century Australia, if not necessarily of all colonies of 
settlement: “Whilst in old countries modes and manners flow downwards from 
the higher classes, they must, in new countries, ascend from the lowest class.”?° 


There are two main reasons why prisoners, “old hands”, their progeny, and 
labouring people generally should have had more influence on the emerging 
national tradition than had those to whom they were wont to refer as the 
“ ” 
swells”. 


First, the colonial élite tended to keep up respectable connections with 
“home”, to send their sons there to be educated, perhaps to return there them- 
selves.11_ The first W. C. Wentworth’s career shows that this was true sometimes 
even of native-born grandees; and the novels of Henry Handel Richardson and 
Martin Boyd reflect the way in which this tendency often persists in a family 
even after the passage of several generations spent in Australia. The natural 
bent of well-to-do free immigrants was to seek to preserve intact, or with minimum 
modifications, the values of contemporary British society.12 Members of the 
emancipist-Currency Lad group, on the other hand, nearly always regarded 
Australia as their home. They enjoyed a much higher standard of living than 
that suffered by the working people of Great Britain, yet even if they had wanted 
to return thither most of them could not have raised the passage money. When, 
as early as 1820, Bigge observed that “of the older inhabitants there are very few 
who do not regard the colony as their home”,}® the context makes it clear that he 
was including all the colonial born, old or young, among the self-elected Aus- 
tralians. By 1851 the Currency population actually outnumbered the free 
immigrants on the one hand and the convicts and emancipists together on the 
other. With stock-whips and cabbage-tree hats there grew up manners and 
mores which were largely a direct response to the new environment, and which 
hence were much more likely to flourish than transplanted—and unadulterated— 
British values. As Samuel Sidney wrote in 1852, 


Gentlefolks . . . with little money and much pride, are the 
least likely to succeed as emigrants . . . although poverty drives 
them from Europe, they cling to European prejudices, and con- 
tinually sacrifice their independence to a short struggle to main- 
tain appearances. . . .1° Action is the first great requisite of a 
colonist: to be able to do anything, to need the least possible 
assistance, to have a talent for making shift and being contented— 
these are golden talents.?¢ 


10E. G. Wakefield, Letter from Sydney and Other Writings, London, 1929 edn., p. 51. 


Bare G. T. Lloyd, Thirty Three Years in Tasmania and Victoria, etc., London, 1862, pp. 


12 Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Martin Boyd and the Complex Fat. the A i 1 
Commonwealth Literary Fund Lecture delivered in ra ea 18 Soran Nos, wstraneny Naar 


ae ee rec C. M. H. Clark, Select Documents in Australian History 1788-1850, Sydney, 1950, 


14 See Table I, supra. 
16S. Sidney, The Three Colonies of Australia, London, 1852, p. 22. 
16 Jbid., p. 231. 
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The second reason for the prevailing virtue of lower-class attitudes is perhaps 
less obvious but more far-reaching. Australia is one of the few countries whose 
whole development has taken place since the beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In all English-speaking countries the nineteenth century saw the dilution 
and partial conquest of traditional and aristocratic values by those of the middle 
and lower classes. Since there was virtually no “middle” class between the pro- 
emancipists and the “exclusives” in Australia before the Gold Rush,!7 the process 
was intensified here by the disproportionate weight of the lower-class group which 
comprised the vast majority of the population. Mundy, the conservative Adjutant- 
General of New South Wales, sensed what was happening when he wrote sadly: 


I have always thought the song or whistle of man or maiden 
a sort of indirect compliment to those they serve under; and I 
wonder why I so seldom heard in Australia, these tokens of a 
cheerful heart. ‘The Milkmaid’s song! ‘The ploughboy 
whistling o’er the lea!—in New Holland! As well might you 
expect to hear the robin or the blackbird warbling in a gum-tree! 
Can it be said that the original character and temper of labour has 
been engrafted permanently on the soil;—that the sullen tone of 
the original convict serf has descended to the free servant of 
to-day? Or is it that the foedality of feeling existing between 
master and man has departed altogether out of the land?—is 
departing out of all lands? I have been inclined to think so ever 
since the last groom and valet I had at home—a modernising 
fellow, who attended his club twice a week-—taught me to look 
upon myself, not as his master but as his employer. There was 
a good deal of significance, methought, in that substitution of 
title. 


The same phenomena were hailed with delight by the radical J. D. Lang, who 
recognised that when the Gold Rush began Australia was “a land where already 
perhaps more than in any other part of the world ‘a man’s a man for a’ that’”,1® 


The basic component of the emerging national sentiment was simply a feeling 
of being at home—of “belonging” in Australia. The corollary, of course, was 
that Australia rightfully belonged to the people who felt thus.2° When “Alexander 
Harris” first went “up the country” seeking work in the late 1820’s, he slept near 


17 This is not to suggest that the exclusionist “upper class” in early New South Wales was 
preponderantly aristocratic in any traditional or European sense. It was composed mainly of 
middle-class Britons who often arrived with quite modest amounts of capital. But between this 
group of 4,477 squatters, importers, bankers and other colonial magnates and the 50,158 mechanics, 
labourers, servants, etc., there were listed in the N.S.W. census of 1841 only 1,774 “shop-keepers 
and other retail dealers”. (NSW. V. & P., Legislative Council, 1841). These figures give a 
“middle-class” of 3.1 per cent. F. es ee ee that there was ne 5 et _ = ea! 

nce, as the shop-keepers and other retailers were never more than 2 per cent, of the 
classified Bopalation of AEP Cer”. (Working Class Conditions in Australia 1788-1851, Mel- 
bourne, Ph.D. Thesis, 7 Nov., 1949, p. 191). For Coghlan’s interpretation of the 1841 census 
figures, see his General Report on the Eleventh Census of NSW, op. cit. p. 82. And cf. John 
Hood, Australia and the East, etc., London, 1843, pp. 309, #: “There does not seem to be any 
middle class in the colony of sufficient weight to take a leading part... 

18G, C. Mundy, Our Antipodes: or etc., London, 1855, 3rd edn., pp. 547-548. 

19 Quoted W. K. Hancock, Australia, Sydney, 1945 edn., p. 42. 

20 Cf. J. C. Byrne, Twelve Years’ Wanderings in the British Colonics from 1835 to 1847, 
2 vols., London, 1848, Vol. I, p. 245. 
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Bulli Pass in the hut of “two Irishmen, brothers, who. . . refused nobody a 
feed and shelter for the night”.24_ Most of his fellow guests, he tells us, had been 
convicts and they chaffed him “not very sparingly, but I must say with very good 
humour ... for having come to the colony ‘to make a fortune’, or for being 
‘a free object’ (subject), or for having ‘lagged myself for fear the king should 
do it for me’”.22. A few days later his mate, an assigned servant, apologised for 
“Harris” to a visiting bushranger by saying that he had been “hardly a month 
in the country”, the reply was: “Oh! we know that; he’s one of the free objects— 
bad luck to ’em! What business have they here in the prisoners’ country?” 
Already in the 1830’s even wealthy emancipists often shared in this antipathy to 
immigrants which was such a marked feature of the Labor and nationalist move- 
ments from the 1890’s till World War II. In 1834 one observer wrote: 


It is well known that free emigration is detested by most of 
the convict party, and a wealthy individual of this class once re- 
marked, ‘What have the free emigrants to do here? the colony 
was founded for us, they have no right here;’ and that individual, 
from his wealth, would probably be elected to a future House of 
Assembly.?4 


Not only prisoners and emancipists, but Currency Lads and poor settlers 
generally shared in the conviction that the new land belonged, morally, to them. 
The sentiment was accentuated by the official practice of granting (after 1831 of 
selling) large estates to immigrants with capital.2° In 1818, for instance, one 
Benjamin Singleton, a “dungaree settler”*® at Windsor, discovered most of the 
overland route to the Hunter River valley.27 There he obtained, three years 
later, a grant of 240 acres at Patrick’s Plains.28 He was made a constable and, 
by the end of 1823, was depasturing on this very modest holding and on the 
neighbouring estates of James Mudie and others, between two and three thousand 
head of cattle, most of which were believed to have been stolen.2® When the 


at C. M. H. Clark (ed.), Settlers and Convicts, Melbourne, 1954, p. 23. The book was first 
published in 1847 under the pseudonym of “An Emigrant Mechanic”. In this article for reference 
purposes its authorship is ascribed to “A. Harris” or “Alexander Harris” 

22 Ibid., p. 24. 23 [bid., p. 34. 

a oe Bennett, Wanderings in New South Wales, etc., 2 vols., London, 1834, Vol. I, 
PP. ; 

sit ss H. Roberts, “The Wool Trade and the Squatters”, in The Cambridge Histo th 

sane) rk. Vics bb Fert I, Cambridge, 1933, pp. 188, f.; and cf. cA Bushman” qian 
Sidney], oice from the Far Interior, etc., London, 1847, pp. 17, 20-21; CA is” i 
een tie, 2k oe on pp and “A. Harris”, op. cit., 


26 “A, Ilarris”, op. cit. p. 4: “. . . . the Poor Australian settler ((Or, according to colonial 
phraseology, the Dungaree-settler) — . . .” 

27 James Jarvis, “The Route to the North”, in Royal Aust. Ii 
PE a hake SL ) in Royal Aus ist. Soc. J & P., Vol. XXII, 
166 PH Campbell, “Genesis of Rural Settlement on the Hunter”, ibid., Vol. XII, Sydney, 

29N.SW. Col. Sec., Inward Letters, Newcastle (Bundles 19-21, 1823, Mitchell Lil 
Morisset to Goulburn 23 Feb,, 1823, Singleton to Close 10 Dec. 1823, Clése to Goulburn Tt Dec, 
1823, and Mudie to Close 12 Dec., 1823. And cf., Marion Phillips, 4 Colonial Autocracy etc, 
London, 1909, Ch. 5, esp. p. 110: “Naturally the ‘emancipists’ looked with jealousy on the free 
settlers, who swallowed up vast estates, while they in turn regarded the ‘emancipists’ and convicts 
in the light of labourers for their bencfit and resented their establishment upon the land.” } 
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wealthy immigrant settlers, his neighbours,?° complained of these depredations, 
and of Singleton’s familiarity with their assigned servants and with ex-convict 
small settlers, he is reported to have replied that: 


they would take as many Cattle as they liked and run them 
wherever they thought proper in spite of any of us, and that 
Government had no right to give so much Land to Free Settlers 
and so little to those that are borne [sic] in the Country, and 
threatened that if Government did not alter their plan that they 
would not submit to it long, for they would help themselves . . .34 


James Macarthur was voicing the common Pure Merino opinion®? when he 
wrote that the origin of the feeling “that the colony was theirs by right, and that 
the emigrant settlers were interlopers upon the soil”, could be traced to Macquarie’s 
pro-emancipist policy.33 No doubt Macquarie’s long reign accentuated the feeling 
but some of his actions, such as his spreading of his own and other old country 
Names across the map, were felt by contemporaries to militate against the already 
emerging national sentiment. In 1824 Edward Curr wrote: 


There is already a degree of nationality in Van Diemen’s 
Land; people begin to talk of the good old times with which the old 
names are connected; and a Governor might as well abolish the 
English language by proclamation, as the names which are 
associated with former days. 

We still talk of the Fat Doe River, Gallows Hill, Murderer’s 
Plains, and Hell’s Corners. These names were principally be- 
stowed upon them by bushrangers and the hunters of the 
kangaroo, who in fact have been the discoverers of all the good 
districts in the island.4 


And James Dixon who visited Australia in 1820 observed that a distinctive type 
of Australian speech had already appeared. Oddly enough he found it more 
euphonious than have most visitors :*5 


30 John Earle had 1,500 acres and James Mudie (see his Felonry of N.S.W., op. cit.) had 
4,150 acres nearby. Farther up the river were 10,000 acres granted, and another 10,000 reserved. 
for T. Potter Macqueen, Esq., an ex-M.P. for Bedfordshire. (See Royal Aust. Hist. Soc. J. & P., 
loc. cit.) 

81.N.S.W. Col. Sec., Inward Letters, op. cit., John Earle to Goulburn, 26 Dec., 1823. 

82 Reflected in Bigge’s Report (Colony of N.S.W.), which Macarthur’s book (see footnote 33) 
cites as an authority (pp. 148, #.): “The emancipated convicts were thus taught ‘to look upon no 
title to property, in New South Wales, to be so good or so just as that which had been derived 
through the several gradations of crime, conviction, servitude, emancipation and grant’.” 

88 Anon., N.S.W.; Its Present State and Future Prospects: etc., London, 1837, p. 27. (James 
Macarthur provided much of the material for the book and commissioned its writing by Edward 
Edwards. See John Metcalfe, “Edward Edwards”, Royal Aust. Hist. Soc. J. & P., Vol. 
XXXVIII, Part IV, 1952). 

84 EF, Curr, Account f the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land, etc., London, 1824, p. 19. 

85 F.g., P. Cunningham, Two Years in New South Wales, etc., 2 vols., London, 1827, Vol. II, 
pp. 59-60: “A number of slang phrases current in St. Giles Greek bid fair to become legitimatized 
in the dictionary of this colony; plant, swag, pulling up, and other epithets of the Tom and Jerry 
school, are established—the dross passing here as genuine, even among all ranks, . . . In addition 
to this, the London mode of pronunciation has been duly ingrafted on the colloquial dialect of our 
Currency youths, . . . This is accounted for by the number of individuals from London and its 
vicinity . . . that have become gaan in the colony, and thus stamped the language of the rising 

i ith their unenviable peculiarity. ., .” i 
gaat llpas op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 331-332, agreed with Dixon. “Among the native-born 
Australians (descended from European parents)”, he wrote in 1854, “the English spoken is very 
pure; and it is easy to recognise a person from home, or one born in the colony, no matter of what 
class of society, from this circumstance.” 
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The children born in these colonies, and now grown up, speak 
a better language, purer, and more harmonious, than is generally 
the case in most parts of England. The amalgamation of such 
various dialects assembled together, seems to improve the mode 
of articulating the words.*¢ 


II 


In considering the growth of a nationalist attitude among early Australian 
working people, it is very important to remember that Irish influence was dis- 
proportionately strong. Although Australian census returns do not record the 
national ancestry of citizens*? they do record their religions. Of course there are 
many Presbyterian Irishmen in Ulster and a few Catholic Scotsmen in the High- 
lands, and there are Catholic and Presbyterian Englishmen. Nevertheless, these 
exceptional cases tend to balance each other, and the body of professing Catholics 
in Australia is probably approximately equal to, though not identical with, the body 
of people of Irish descent. In the same way the Presbyterian body serves as a rough 
index to the number of Australians of Scottish ancestry.** The following table 
gives a picture of the population from the above viewpoint at the censuses of 1841, 
1851, and (in Australia as a whole) of 1947: 


TABLE IV 
C. of E. RC. Pres. 
plus remainder % of % of 
RC. Pres. of Population Total Total 
1841 _..... 33,249 11,109 72,630 28.4 9.5 
eae 56,899 18,156 112,188 30.4 9.7 
1947... 1,569,726 743,540 5,266,091 20.7 9.8 


It is immediately clear that the “racial” composition of the Australian 
population differs markedly from that of the British Isles. As Fitzpatrick writes 
(of the 1933 census figures): 


The Australian percentage of twenty Roman Catholics 
compares with not much more than half that percentage in the 
combined populations of Britain and Ireland, and the eleven per 
cent. of Australians who are Presbyterians are about half as great 
oe proportion as Presbyterians are in the whole of the British 

sles. 


The figures also show, however, that in the formative period of the 1840's, 
there were proportionately not twice but three times as many people of Irish 
descent in Australia, as there were in the British Isles. Between 1831 and 1851 
more than half of the immigrants reaching Australia were Irish.*° 


36 James Dixon, Narrative of a Voyage to N.S.W., etc., London, 1822, p. 46. 

87 Birthplaces are given, but of course these provide no clue to the national ancestry of the 
Currency population. There were so few Welsh convicts and immigrants that, for the purposes of 
i hey sketch aid the pion et yg 2 A oes For instance, in the census of 1841, of 

,680 persons in New South Wa 2 
peel Cathouse es who had been born south of the Tweed, only 558 gave Wales 

88 Cf. Brian Fitzpatrick, The Australian People 1788-1945, Melbourne, 1946 p. 29 

4 peeled ie cit. : “yack? 

argaret Kiddle, Irish Paupers, c. 1830-1850, A.N.U., Seminar Paper, 20 May, 1954 1 
The actual figure is 48 per cent., but this excludes t i h seratsd ina 
leaving from English or Scottish ports. Oe ne. ee ae 
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Moreover, it is certain that people of Irish and Scottish descent were not 
scattered more or less evenly through the different strata of colonial society. The 
following figures, compiled from the 1947 census returns, show that even today, 
mM proportion to their numbers in the total population, there are a great many 
more Catholics than there are Presbyterians in the less highly skilled and lower 
paid sections of the Australian community. Conversely, disproportionately large 
numbers of Presbyterians are to be found among the higher income groups. The 
Proportion of Catholics to Presbyterians in the population as a whole is approxi- 
mately two to one. The tables show the ratio of Catholics to Presbyterians as 
regards what the census calls “Occupational Status” and “Occupational Order”: 


TABLE V 
“OCCUPATIONAL STATUS” 
Catholic Presbyterian 
Employers... Hadits, LOLS ok 1.35 : 1 
Sel-employedi: Mine. ttt abso ls. aceon. 1.6 : 1 
PAUDIOVCCS te tae cisewigae phere ln 2.15 P 1 
EET Ti eit 6 Mort ae ere a ey ee 3.1 ; 1 
TABLE VI 
“QCCUPATIONAL ORDER” 
Catholic Presbyterian 
Administrativennas sitet rue So es, Wea es Ths) 1 
Professional and Semi-Professional ..... _ ..... 1.55 1 
gale ee a 1.6 1 
(ratte rie neato. Me. basset ace lye hash acs 1.7 1 
Commercial and Clerical#® 20.0. ee 1.8 1 
OCCA VCS ecg er en en et Zon 1 
Domestic and Protective Service! ..... _ ..... 237 1 
aboutersat itive Deatiin 3.9 1 


Recent census returns have been used because those of 1841 and 1851 provide 
no basis for correlating religions with occupations, but contemporary observers 
of that period were unanimous that the tendencies shown in Tables V and VI 
were then very much more marked. Generally speaking, Irish convicts and 
immigrants became labourers in Australia, while an extraordinarily high propor- 
tion of Scotsmen, even of those who landed with little or no capital, became rich 
and “successful”.4® This fact was often as clearly recognised by Catholic spokes- 
men of the day as it was by others. Thus the subscribers to the building fund 
for the church which later became St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, sent a memorial 


41 On, the date of the census. Y ; 

42 Approximately two-thirds of this group, comprising mainly small farmers, were employers 
or self-employed. : 

43 Only sixteen per ee ges this group were employers or self-employed. 

44 Includi lice and firemen. : F Cf ans 

45 Pega adentiesee and “success” of a very high proportion of Scottish immigrants, see 
Margaret Kiddle, Scottish Lowland Farmers c. 1830-1850, A.N.U. Seminar Paper, 13 May, 1954; 
[David L. Waugh], Three Years’ Practical Experience of a Settler in N.S.W., etc., Edinburgh, 
1838, p. 17; G. F. Davidson, Trade and Travel in the Far East, etc., London, 1846, p. 203; Hood, 
0p. cit, pp. 273-274; and J. O. Balfour, 4 Sketch of N.S.W., London, 1845, pp. 75-76, 
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to Governor Bourke in 1832. This document represented that: “the Roman 
Catholics constituted not only a majority of the poor, but, for want of means, a 
majority of the uneducated poor, to a disproportionate degree.”’#6 


Most observers of the Australian scene in the 1840’s commented upon the 
large numbers and pervasive influence of Irish working people.47 When, as in 
most cases, the writer was a respectable English or Scottish Protestant, he more 
or less openly deplored the situation. John Hood, for instance, wrote in 1843 
before the influx of Irish had reached its peak: 

Throughout my wanderings in New South Wales, I have 
observed that the lower classes are chiefly Irish. . . . I shall be 
borne out by the present state of the populace of New South 
Wales when I say that the lower Irish character, in some of its 
worst features, is deeply imprinted on this colony . . .* 

But one effect of the strong Irish influence, which respectable contemporaries 
usually failed to notice, was to accelerate the growth of Australian national 
feeling among colonial working people. Marjoribanks tells the story of one Irish 
convict girl who, after serving her seven years, returned to Dublin but then 
committed another crime for the express purpose of re-emigrating at government 
expense. When sentenced she exclaimed joyously to the court: “Hurrah for old 
Sydney, and the sky over it!”#9 The brute fact that living conditions at home 
for Irish working people were much worse even than they were in England, made 
Irish immigrants more prone to settle down happily in the new country. 


More important was the anti-British attitude which so many Irishmen 
brought across the oceans with them. It would have been astonishing if, in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century, most peasant and working-class Irishmen 
outside Ulster®° had not hated England and English rule. Irishmen convicted 
and transported under English laws, or forced to emigrate by the appalling 
poverty which they felt to be “made in England”, were likely to be doubly and 
trebly Anglophobe. The influence of Irish immigrants in the United States at 
the same period, and the history of the later Fenian movement, underline the 
point. Since World War I home-front battles over conscription have faded into 
the background of consciousness, it has become more and more clear to everyone 
that Australian patriotism does not usually or necessarily involve weakening of 
attachment to Britain, but rather the reverse. Before that time this was by no 
means clear. In the nineteenth century Australian patriotic sentiment was 
usually more or less deeply tinged with “disloyalty’—with radical notions of 
complete republican independence. Prisoners and assisted immigrants had less 


46 Quoted R. Flanagan, History of N.S.W., etc., 2 vols., London, 1862, Vol. I 379-380 
47 E.g., Davidson, op. cit., pp. 201-202. ” Geor Fren h Angas , tie? as Pond i 
Australia and New Zealand, etc., 2 vols., London, 1847, Vol. II, are. te A A a. 
A. Marjoribanks, Travels in N.S.W., etc., London, 1847, pp. 230-231, and 140 f 
H. Melville, Present State of Australia, etc., London, 18S1, pp. 24-25. ac 
POE fe. on pp. 146-147, and : 
. D, Lang, Transportation a olonization or etc., London, 1837, pp. iv-vi et im. 
m0 Bur AEA). Ubtectoen AEM pot bo ANceomper a. ty oo. el 
, en at this period were a 5 j 
Prominent among the leaders of the 1798 rebellion. 8 Ee tae terre di eae 
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reason to love Britain than did more prosperous persons, and were less able to 
maintain their connections with “home”, however much, in some instances, they 
may have wished todo so. Still, to love the new land more seemed often to mean 
loving the old one less, insofar as Australian national sentiment was felt to weaken 
the attachment to Crown and Empire. For English and Scottish working-class 
immigrants, patriotic and class feeling seemed often to pull in opposite directions. 
For Irish-Australians the reverse was true. To.love Australia more was also to 
strike a blow for “Old Ireland”, just because the development of Australian 
national feeling was felt to weaken the British connection. 


It is not, of course, suggested that such considerations were consciously 
present in the minds of many. An incident recorded by Mundy illustrates with 
extraordinary aptness both the complete lack of self-consciousness with which the 
embryonic national feeling was held; and the organic connection between it and 
the convict-lower class-Irish- Gortoney elements of the population. On 3 December, 
1846, Sir Charles Fitzroy’s party, on tour of the western districts, stopped for 
luncheon at the Summerhill inn. Mundy writes that they: 

passed out of Summerhill under a pair of gorgeous banners 
sustained by two standard bearers standing, or, more properly, 
staggering opposite each other, and apparently on the worst of 
terms. I heard one of them, a little old native of the land of 
pat-riotism, conclude a volley of abuse discharged at his vis-a-vis 
by contemptuously denouncing him as ‘a bloody immigrant! 
thereby leaving the hearer to infer that the speaker himself was a 
‘Government Man,’ that his rival was a free man, and that it was 
disgraceful for anyone to come to this country except in pursuance 
of the sentence of a court of criminal jurisdiction.” 
The hyphen in “patriotism” suggests that the more aggressive of the two 
standard-bearers was an Irish ex-convict who, by virtue of these qualifications 
and of an at least relatively long residence in the colony, felt himself to be a true 
Australian, ineffably superior to the free immigrant. 


IIT. 


It is important also to notice that the early nationalist outlook grew faster in 
the bush than in the colonial capitals. We have seen that working people, generally 
speaking, were forced to adapt themselves to Australian conditions more: rapidly 
than the well-to-do. But whatever a man’s station in life, adaptation to the 
environment was necessarily more rapid and far-reaching in a bark hut on the 
Bogan than in a George Street cottage. It had to be when, often enough, life 
itself depended upon mastery of bushmanship. 


There is abundant evidence that newly-arrived immigrants, before 1851 as 
since, were usually reluctant to go “up the country” to face dangers real and 
imaginary, but in any case unfamiliar. Naturally they preferred life in Sydney, 
cr even in the relatively domesticated nearby agricultural districts such as. the 
Hawkesbury or Illawarra. For the purposes of this article it may be permissible 


51 Mundy, op. cit., p. 173. 
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to refer to the convicts, emancipists and Currency people—the groups among 
which nationalist sentiment was strongest—as “Old Australians”. From the 
census returns it is possible to establish that right up to 1851 there were, in the 
squatting districts beyond the boundaries of location, nearly twice as many of 
these people as there were free immigrants. Of these “up country” “Old Aus- 
tralians” the prisoners formed the largest group in 1841, and the Currency people 
in 1851, but in this latter year “Old Australians” still comprised practically two- 
thirds of the outback population. The following table provides, in these terms, a 
picture of population distribution during the period: 


TABLE VII® 


Born in “Old Aust.” 
the Total “Old Arrived 9% of Total 
Convicts Emancipists Colony Australians” Free Population 
County of 
Cumberland: 
1841. sepeen ce dc oUS 7,959 16,257 32,124 25,984 55.3 
1sSi Ret 734 6,546 36,812 44,092 37,022 54.4 
Other Counties within the 
Boundaries of Location: 
184 lox fees 13,553 7,929 11,114 32,596 14,852 68.7 
TE Hane sath 998 12,836 35,226 49,060 29,372 62.6 
Squatting Districts beyond the 
Boundaries of Location: 
1841" ee eee 3,028 2,360 1,210 6,598 2,447 729 
1851. See. 961 7,247 9,353 17,561 10,136 63.4 


It will be seen that, throughout the decade, the proportion of “Old Aus- 
tralians” in the population increased with distance from Sydney. ‘Transportation 
ceased in 1840 but for the next ten years new arrivals went far towards keeping 
pace with the natural increase of Currency people,®® so that in New South Wales 
as a whole the ratio of “Old Australians” to free immigrants remained approxi- 
mately constant at about three to two.54 “Up the country” in 1841 this ratio 
was nearly three to one, and in 1851 at the beginning of the Gold Rush it was 
still nearly two to one. In Sydney and its immediate neighbourhood throughout 
the decade, the ratio was not much more than one to one. These figures help to 
explain why the belief arose that the “true” or “typical” Australian was the man 
from farthest out. In the last century, at any rate, the “typical” Australian was 
not the same person as the average Australian. How could one apprehend a 
typical Australian except by reference to those characteristics which distinguished 
him most sharply from his British congeners? And not only did the outback 
environment ensure that changes of this kind proceeded there most rapidly, but 
also it was in the outback that native-born and other “Old Australians” were most 
thickly concentrated—relatively to the total population of the area. By the end 


52 As in Tables I to IV supra, the figures exclude the illip distri i t 
Land, but include the later Queensland. For 1851, the eased Coctauat Eakin aces 
Bay district) has been included with the countics within the boundaries. The segregated penal 
stations of Norfolk Island and Morcton Bay have been omitted from the calculations. 

53 See ‘Tables I—III supra. 
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of the century the proportion of native-born people in the outback districts was 
no longer very much higher than in the cities,5 but the pattern had been so set 
in the earlier period that in 1893 Francis Adams could write: 


The gulf between colony and colony is small and traversable 
compared to that great fixture that lies between the people of the 
Slope and of the Interior. Where the marine rainfall flags out and 
is lost, a new climate, and in a certain sense, a new race begin to 
unfold themselves. The ‘fancy’ stations on this side of the 
Great Dividing Range produce something just different enough 
from anything in England to make the Englishman accept the 
dictum of the Australian cockney that this is at last the typical 
example of ‘the bush life.’ People in the country districts of 
Illinois and Kentucky doubtless talk in the same way of ‘the 
West.’ But they are mistaken. It is not one hundred, but three 
and four and five hundred miles that you must go back from the 
sea if you would find yourself face to face with the one powerful 
and unique national type yet produced in the new land." 


It was only in the last decade or two of the century that the bushman began 
to be seen consciously in this way as the romantic symbol of the nation, but he 
had actually acquired most of his national characteristics fifty years earlier. A 
few months before the first gold discovery at Summerhill Creek, an observant 
German traveller walked through the Riverina and on to Adelaide. In the follow- 
ing passage he gives the exact flavour of the distinctive outlook, which was none 
the less national for being held unselfconsciously: 


Frequently the traveller finds in these huts, old bushmen who 
have lived a lifetime in the wild scrub of the country; have hunted 
and fought with the blacks; have been robbed by, and have some- 
times robbed with, the bushranger; have fought the police, then 
taken to the bush and led a life that Europeans read of with 
incredulity. If you get them to talk—which requires a longer 
time than a few hours’ acquaintance—you learn more in one hour 
of the wild life of the bush than by a year’s residence with the 
swells.57 


IV 


This early national sentiment found expression mainly in a very high valuation 
of “practical” virtues so necessary for pioneering a new country, in a marked 
dislike of authority, particularly of soldiers and policemen, in contempt rather 


55 See Coghlan, op. cit., pp. 193-194 and accompanying map. From Coghlan’s figures it can 
be deduced that in 1891 native-born Australasians (including New Zealanders but excluding 
Aborigines) comprised 66.4 per cent. of the population in the County of Cumberland and 74.8 per 
cent. of the population of the remainder of the colony. 

56F. Adams, The Australians: A Social Sketch, London, 1893, pp. 144 et seq., and cf. pp. 154, 
166, 171. ; 

Cf. also P. Clarke, The ‘New Chum’ in Australia or etc., London, 1886, p. 26; George Ranken 
(ed.), Windabyne, etc., London, 1895, pp. 256-257; “Whaks Li Kell” [Daniel Healey], The Corn- 
stalk: His Habits and Habitat, Sydney, 1894, p. 53; C. E. W. Bean, The Dreadnought of the Darling, 
London, 1911, pp. 317-318. Almost any issue of the Sydney Bulletin, from about 1885 onwards 
till at least the time of World War I, contains matter illustrating the same idea. 

57 F, Gerstaecker, Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, etc., 3 vols., London, 1853, Vol. III, 
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than hatred of “new chums”, especially of those with polished or pretentious 
manners, and in the ancestral form of what later came to be known as 
larrikinism.5® 

In 1827 colonial conditions had already evoked what Cunningham called an 
“open manly simplicity of character”.®® “Harris” was strongly impressed by the 
same trait when he wrote of the “manly independence of disposition”®® shown by 
emancipist workmen, and he noted, too, the practical bent of the colonists.® 
Another observer wrote: 


The strong arm and stout heart are more prized, and of more 
real service to their possessors, than the highest mental gifts or 
attainments. Little etiquette is practised: all persons act with 
great independence, and, regardless of appearances . . .* 


The colonial attitude towards authority was, at least from a conventional 
viewpoint, less admirable. A colonial Attorney-General is said to have deplored 
the fact that native-born youths scorned to enter the government service in any 
capacity, much preferring to be stockmen, or even shepherds.** Cunningham 
thought that it was “a sense of pride ... as much as the hostile sentiments instilled 
into them by their parents, that makes them so utterly averse to fill the situation 
of petty constables, or to enlist as soldiers”.** “It cannot be denied”, wrote 


29 66 


“Harris”, “that the infusion of-so much of military character and agency into our 
civil courts in Australia, produces amongst the native race, universally, a most 
untoward feeling toward the common course of the law.”®5 And Melville affirms, 
no doubt with some over-simplification, that the military barracks were moved 
“at a cost of £60,000” from George Street in the centre of Sydney, to Surrey Hills, 
because of “the continued squabbles that occurred between the soldiers and the 
populace”. 


The Currency feeling of scorn for new chums, who were so obviously not at 
home in the bush, is reflected in popular ballads of the time like Billy Barlow in 
Australia and Paddy Malone.*" 


58 Edmund Finn, an early Melbourne journalist, claims that the word “larrikin” derives from 
the mispronunciation of “larking” by Sergeant Jack Staunton, a “bull-headed” Irish constable, when 
charging offenders in the Melbourne Police Court ¢c. 1850. (See his Chronicles of Early Melbourne 
1835 to 1852, etc., by “Garryowen”, 2 vols., Melbourne, 1888, Vol. II, pp. 768-769). 

59 Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 54. 

60 “A. Harris”, Settlers and Convicts, op. cit., p. 24. 

61 a p. 20. 

62 F, Lancelott, Australia As It Is, etc., 2 vols., London, 1852, Vol. I 

np rah Ne cit., p. 155. ne igrioh Were oe 

unningham, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 55-56; and cf. Chas. Macalister, Old Pi ing D i 
the Sunny South, Goulburn, 1907, p. 67: “Soldiers, in consequence of their being overs orl: 
were unpopular in the country, and the author has heard many an old soldier strongly deny that he 
once wore the Army uniform, or had anything to do with convicts. A similar prejudice existed on 
the part 4 Spores cng serecctlow Ress (and women) against free immigrants.” 
“ arris’, The Emigrant Family or The Sto Australi 
1809, Vol Th aoa. 2 ry of an Australian Settler, 3 vols., London, 
elville, op. cit., p. 25; and cf. Mrs. Eliza Walker, “Old Sydney in the Forties”, R 

Hist, Soc. J. & P., 1930, Vol. XVI, pp. 315-316: “Often quarrels arose between the Select thal she 
civilians. At these times the soldiers would take off their belts with buckles and use them on the 
at gins! These rink became a5, frequent that pase the soldiers were not allowed to wear belts 
when going out at night... . They were sent to the colony t otec peop ivili 
had very often to be their own protectors,” rot oy sates See te eee 

97 Sce A. B. Paterson, Old Bush Songs, Sydney, 1905. 
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It is epitomised in the following dialogue between two native-born bushmen 
in “Harris’s” novel: 


‘What a queer lot most of these emigrants are,’ said Charlie. 
“They seem like a set of children. They have no notion of how to 
bale themselves till they’ve been here half the length of a man’s 
ife.’ 

‘Not all of them, Charlie. Look at all those old commissaries: 
how soon they feather their nests.’ 


‘Ay, ay: but that’s a different thing: it’s in a manner their 
trade. This old chap at the Rocky Springs, the men tell me, 
never gives an order himself; and he looks just as if he’d done 
nothing all his life but sit and munch roast beef between the 
muzzles of two cannon,’® 


Before the Gold Rush the larrikins of Sydney were known as “The Cabbage- 
Tree Hat Mob”. The name itself is an index of the extent to which “up-country” 
styles of dress and behaviour had already become symbols of nationalism. The 
urbane and well-read Mundy records that most of the members of this “unruly 
set of young fellows” were native-born, and he was moved to wish that the whole 
mob had only one collective nose in order that it might the more easily be 
rendered a bloody one.®® No doubt his own background and manners were equally 
calculated to bring out the very worst in the lower orders of the colonial-born. 
These spiritual ancestors of the larrikin pushes of the ’nineties were thus 
characterised by an Englishman who visited Sydney soon after the gold discoveries: 


The Australian boy is a slim, dark-eyed, olive-complexioned 
young rascal, fond of Cavendish, cricket and chuck-penny, and 
systematically insolent to all servant-girls, policemen, and new 
chums. His hair is shiny with grease, as are the knees of his 
breeches and the elbows of his jacket. He wears a cabbage-tree 
hat with a dissipated wisp of black ribbon dangling behind, and 
loves to walk meditatively with his hands in his pockets, and, if 
cigarless, to chew a bit of straw in the corner of his mouth... . 
He can fight like an Irishman or a Bashi-Bazouk; otherwise he is 
orientally indolent, and will swear with a quiet gusto if you push 
against him in the street, or request him politely to move on. Lazy 
as he is though, he is out in the world at ten years of age, earning 
good wages, and is a perfect little man, learned in all the ways and 
by-ways of life at thirteen . . . for shrewdness, effrontery, and 
mannish affectation, your London gamin pales into utter respect- 
ability before the young Australian. I should add that your 
thoroughbred gumsucker never speaks without apostrophising his 
‘oath’ and interlarding his diction with the crimsonest of 
adjectives. . . . One is struck aghast with the occasional 
blasphemy of his language.”° 


Yet even at its worst such behaviour should be seen in perspective as the 
perhaps inevitable concomitant of the “readiness”, “activity”, and “manly 


68 “A. Harris”, The Emigrant Family, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 234. 

69 Mundy, op. cit., p. 17; and cf. Mrs. Eliza Walker, op. cit., p. 293; and D. Puseley, Rise and 
Progress of Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, etc., London, 1858 (3rd edn.), pp. 158, f. 

70 Frank Fowler, Southern Lights and Shadows, ctc., London, 1859, pp. 22, ff. 
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independence” noted above. The testimony of “Harris”, the emigrant mechanic 
who saw colonial life quite naturally from a working man’s point of view, helps 
to balance the picture. On the night of his first landing in Sydney, probably in 
1825, he went into the tap-room of a Market Street tavern. His description of 
the drinkers might almost serve as a microcosm of the developing Australian 
society : 
Most had been convicts: there were a good many English- 

men and Irishmen, an odd Scotchman, and several foreigners, 

besides some youngish men, natives of the colony . . . The chief 

conversation consisted of vaunts of the goodness of their bullocks, 

the productiveness of their farms, or the quantity of work they 

could perform. 

“Harris” goes on to describe their rough clothes, their almost animal-like force 
and crudity, and their Gargantuan consumption of rum and tobacco-smoke; but 
what impressed him most deeply was “one remarkable peculiarity common to 
them all— . . . every man seemed to consider himself just on a level with all 
the rest, and so quite content either to be sociable or not, as the circumstances 
of the moment indicated as most proper”.7! This thorough-going egalitarianism, 
stimulated by a low but relatively absolute degree of economic security stemming 
from the chronic labour shortage, was perhaps the most striking difference between 
the outlook of colonial working men and that of their congeners “at home”. In 
ordinary circumstances most Currency Lads apparently did not feel called upon, 
in the manner of the “Cabbage-Tree Hat Mob”, to protest too much their national 
“«ndependence”. 

Finally, it is interesting to notice that, before the gold discoveries as since, 
Australians took inordinate pride in their sporting prowess. They early achieved 
the reputation of being excellent swimmers,” and of being passionately fond of 
horse-racing and cricket. In this last, wrote an observer of the 1840’s, “the young 
Australians think themselves unrivalled . . . and wish Lord’s players would come 
out, and be stumped out”.”® Describing a Port Jackson regatta, he wrote: 

Then it is that the pride of the country oozes out; then it is 
two to one the ‘Natives’ against the Yankees—‘them Englishmen 
can’t pull for a spurt like the ‘Natives’ . . .’74 

Early national feeling was vividly summed up by E. S. Hall, pro-emancipist 
editor of the Monitor, in a partisan letter to the Secretary of State. As all 
generalisations must, Hall’s picture fails to take into account the complexities and 
qualifications of the situation, but perhaps enough has been said to show that it 
was substantially true. In November, 1828 he wrote: 


_ The fact is, Sir, the young men of this Colony have feelings 
just the reverse of the Lower Orders in England and Ireland. The 


a Hr Headers <7 Convicts, ts a p. 5. 
6B: n reon, Excursions and Adventures in NSW, etc., 2 ; 
Vol. If, p. "205: [The author has just described boating accident in Port Jackeen ye Nene eis 
our young men, natives of the colony a t swim: i ; 
ed ih anges AE Nay Oe ts _— n mers and divers, as all the Cornstalks are, 
78 J. P. Townsend, Rambles and Observations in New South Wales, with etc., London, 1849, 
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circumstances of the parents of most of them having come to the 
Country in bondage, so far from making them humble, causes 
them to be the proudest people in the world. They are high- 
minded even to arrogancy. The circumstance of being free is felt 
by them with a strength bordering on a fierce enthusiasm. Nothing 
can induce them to enter the army, nor take office in the police; 
and few of them settle in our towns. There seems to be an 
hereditary hatred among them to all professions. A few indeed 
were originally apprenticed as mechanics, but generally they 
prefer to indulge their independence in the wilds of their Native 
forests, where they can brood over their discontents without 
restraint or contradiction. . . .75 


Long before 1851 this “brooding” had given rise, especially among native- 
born bushmen, to an ethos which was hailed by the romantic men of the ’nineties 
as the very soul of the Australian spirit. This article has sought to trace the 
genesis of Australian nationalism, rather than to analyse its nature or ask to what 
extent it was modified by the results of the gold discoveries. But one last quota- 
tion will at least show how thoroughly at home Lawson’s or Paterson’s or 
Furphy’s bushmen would have felt among their archetypes of about 1840. 
“Harris’s” two Currency Lads were droving some cattle along a bush track when 
they saw a: 

young magistrate, and two mounted soldiers nearing from 
behind at full speed. 


‘I wonder what’s up, Reuben. I'll be hanged if the lobsters 
haven’t got their shells off. There’s something afoot that’s not 
easy.’ 

‘They know their own best, Charlie,’ said his countryman, as, 
after a short, careless, gaze, he took his hand off his horse’s 
crupper, and threw himself square again in his saddle. 

Nothing further passed between them for the instant. The 
Australians uniformly take pains to exhibit a contemptuous dislike 
of the British military. But suddenly Mr. Hurley reined up at 
their very heels, his horse and himself almost breathless. 

‘Hollo! young fellow,’ said Charlei [sic], ‘don’t ride into 
the cattle, without you want to be driven the rest of the way with 
them.’ Reuben Kable, who saw that the newcomer was a gentle- 
man, though acting rather unaccountably, merely rode on without 
remark, moving his horse a little away. 


‘In the Queen’s name I require your assistance, sir,’ cried 
Mr. Hurley. 

‘I believe so,’ responded Charlie; ‘by-and-bye. Me first; 
next time you, mate.’ 


Reuben took very little notice, beyond one of his half audible 
laughs, followed by a shout to one of his dogs not to go ‘possum- 
hunting’ before the day’s work was done.”® 


Australian National University, Canberra 


75 Historical Records of Australia, Series I, Vol. XIV, p. 580. 
76 “A. Harris”, The Emigrant Family, op. cit., Vol. 11, pp. 193-195. 
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The Frontiers 
of Trade Unionism By D. W. RAWSON 


There is general agreement that trade unions have an important influence 
over a wide social and political field, extending far beyond the relations between 
certain employees and their employers. In Australia, both champions and critics 
of the unions have recognised that this influence is much broader and more 
pervasive than that of other interest groups. In 1908, W. G. Spence claimed for 
unionism such extensive effects as “having a markedly beneficial effect on 
character”, being the first step towards the ideal of human brotherhood and “doing 
more to bring peace than all that can be accomplished by Hague conferences”. 
More recently, Professor Crisp has spoken of unionists having, in their organisa- 
tions, some protection against a general “pressure towards ‘conformity’ and 
‘neutrality’”” which may become a threat to Australian democracy.? The most 
obvious extension of trade union activities outside the industrial field is, of course, 
the unions’ affiliation with the Labor Party, the importance of which is recognised 
even by those who, like Mr. Harold Holt, deplore it.* 


Because the influence of the trade unions is so extensive, it is important for 
political scientists and others to know how strong they are. Hancock began his 
attempt to explain the role of the Labor Party, which was the principal factor in 
his interpretation of Australian politics, with the remark: “Australia possesses 
more trade unionists in proportion to her population than any other country in the 
world.”* If possible, it is desirable to know not only how many people belong to 
trade unions, but why some join and others remain outside. 


In Part I of this paper I argue that the organisations which are regarded as 
trade unions under Australian law may be divided into two distinct groups: those 
which have common affiliations, principally through membership of Trades and 
Labor Councils, and those which remain independent both of Trades and Labor 
Councils and of each other. Only the former have the characteristics which have 
led to unionism being regarded as an institution of peculiar importance, and 
especially of political importance. 


I suggest in Part II that the principal reason why these unions differ so widely 
from other organisations which attempt to protect a particular economic interest 
is that they correspond closely to a single social class. This influences both those 
whom the unions will be prepared to admit and those who will want to join them. 
This limits the extent to which they can expand, but within these limits the number 
of workers who belong to unions at any given time will also be influenced by 
other factors. 


1W. G. Spence, Australia’s Awakening, pp. 519-25. 

2L. F. Crisp, Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia p. 45. 

3 One of Mr. Holt’s many strictures on trade unions which were “mere cogs in the political 
party machine” may be scen in the Advertiser, Adelaide, 13 May, 1953. 

4W. K. Hancock, Australia, 1945 ed., p. 166. 
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Part III is a brief outline of the growth of the trade unions during the first 
fifty years of this century, and points out some of the factors which have affected 
membership in the past as well as providing a background for a discussion of the 
present boundaries of the movement. 


In Part IV I consider a number of cases in which particular trade unions 
have gained the adherence of some, but not all, of those whom they might be 
expected to seek as members. Some examples are given of how workers who think 
of themselves as part of a “middle-class” are reluctant to join unions. Other 
examples show, however, that if the practical benefits of membership are sufficient, 
this reluctance can sometimes be overcome. The possession of authority over 
other employees, which often helps to produce this “middle-class consciousness”, 
also tends to disqualify a worker from union membership. These barriers cannot 
be completely removed while the trade union movement continues to approximate 
to one social class, and to support the interests, aspirations and assumptions of 
that class. If this should cease to be the case the unions would no longer be a 
“movement” but merely another organised interest. 


Finally, Part V consists of an assessment of the effect of compulsory unionism 
on the trade union movement, in terms both of its immediate effect on membership 
and of its influence on the characteristics which, for the last sixty years, have given 
unionism its distinctive place in Australian history. 


I 


In a technical sense, trade unionism in Australia can be regarded as legally 
defined. There are some hundreds of organisations registered as trade unions 
under State legislation. However, there are serious objections to accepting 
registration as the criterion of unionism. Some organisations always regarded as 
trade unions have failed to register. In New South Wales, for example, the Bank 
Officers’ Association is registered as a trade union, whereas the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation is not, but no one would argue that therefore any definition of unionism 
must include the bank officers and ignore the watersiders. 

A different type of objection is that not all the organisations which are legally 
trade unions have any of the characteristics which have attracted such widespread 
notice. We must realise, when speaking of the trade union movement and still 
more of the Labor movement, that about one-third of employees’ organisations, 
containing one-tenth of the total number of organised workers, make it quite clear 
that they have nothing to do with either. The Miners’ Federation and the Colliery 
Managers’ Association are both registered as trade unions, and are concerned with 
protecting the interests of their members, but otherwise they have little in common. 
Unions, in the legal sense, may be divided into two broad groups. Those in the 
first group show, principally by affiliating with Trades and Labor Councils and 
other central trade union organisations,® that they believe that the conditions 


5 The test of affiliation with a Trades and Labor Council is not a wholly satisfactory method 
of distinguishing organisations which are part of the trade union movement in Queensland and 
Western Australia. Affiliation with the Labor Party, and any other permanent and formal ties 
with other unions, serve the purpose equally well. 
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enjoyed by their members largely depend on the common efforts of all unionists. 
The second group of unions, by contrast, act as though their members had nothing 
to gain by collaboration with other employees, and have no formal ties either with 
Trades and Labor Councils or with each other. 


In Australia practically the same boundary divides the unions which accept 
political commitment from those which disclaim it. Nearly all of the unions 
attached to Trades and Labor Councils have frankly political aims; the 
“independent” unions take no part in politics other than in exceptional cases when 
the interests of their own members are directly involved.® 

Those who have spoken of the social and political role of trade unions have 
usually been referring not to all organisations which have a claim to the title but 
to the very much smaller number which has developed common affiliations in the 
pursuit of common objectives.” 

Though incomplete registration affects the accuracy of the figures, the table 
below gives a general picture of the relative size of the unions which are affiliated 
with the Sydney Trades and Labor Council and those which are not, together with 
their distribution over a number of industries. It is based on the returns sub- 
mitted to the Registrar of Trade Unions in New South Wales in 1952.8 


No. of unions Percentage of mem- 


Classification Total number not affiliated bers in non-affiliated 
of unions with T. & L.C. bodies 
hel 3 07 aah as ae eae 2 2 100 
SST Eby kates seepage eet rd 6 12.3 
Retail and Wholesale Trade ..... 11 9 11.9 
US CLT Re, a omens Seth gece 5 3 is 
Land Transport (ex ‘Rail and 
ta ee ee 2 Pale, aoe 4 2 4 
Manufacturing N.E.I. __..... _..... 21 3 av 
Mining and Smelting __....._..... 13 3 7.6 
Seemeetie Ae ee ees 13 3 7.6 
Patrunment "LP a 13 3 ibe 
ood and Drink ~ “se oe 19 4 3.1 
Government and Municipal __.... ing 9 37 
Pastoral and Farming _..... _..... 3 2 2, 
PRINUIOM PERC? Paul ee Woke nd 4 — af 
Railway and Tramway ..... _..... 13 6 35.9 
BMIGiIne f Pics te, ae etg)o tte 10 — = 
Sulnpinees foe.) ot See Weak sot 10 2 8 
Miscellaneous os ss 8 4 4.7 
Totals cow csbetl 165 61 11.1 


i : : wok ; es ; 
me see Pry Lame of the Bank Officers’ Association against bank nationalisation during 1948-9 


eo Crisp makes a similar, though not id I 
a ene Lr ee gh not identical, point when he confines his remarks, 


oH on Unions. Report of the Industrial Registrar for 1952. NSW. Parl. Paps., 1954, 
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From these figures it will be seen that the non-affiliated associations tend to 
be much smaller than the Trades and Labor Council affiliates. Only twelve have 
more than 1,000 members, compared with 48 affiliated unions. Whereas the 
latter are usually defined by craft or industry, nearly half of the non-affiliated 
associations are confined to those who work for a particular employer—very often 
a government department. 

These non-affiliated bodies are a standing warning against accepting the 
characteristics of the affiliated unions as typical of all organised labour. In pointing 
out that most of the unions have gone in one direction, we must not forget that 
this considerable minority of unions has gone in another. No work which is 
concerned with unionism in Australia can afford to leave their presence unexplained. 


The two forms of employees’ organisation differ so widely that the factors 
which determine who will wish to join and whom they will be prepared to accept 
as members are likely to be very different in each case. In this, as in many other 
respects, the differences are so great that it seems ambiguous to refer to all 
employees’ organisations under the common name of trade unions. The non- 
affiliated organisations seem to feel this keenly, since most of them prefer to use 
“association” in their titles. In the remainder of this paper I shall, for the sake 
of clarity, confine the term “union” to the organisations affiliated with Trades and 
Labor Councils. 


II 


Two related problems arise in any consideration of employees’ organisations. 
One is why some combine while others remain isolated. The other is why those 
which combine have characteristics which set them apart not only from other 
groups of employees but from all the other organisations whose members have a 
common economic interest and which have been formed to advance that interest. 
These distinguishing characteristics are the breadth of their objectives and the 
more ardent loyalty which they expect, and often obtain, from their members. 


One or both of these characteristics are implied in the use of the term “move- 
ment” to describe the unions. It is a term which, though admittedly vague, 
implies some broader aims than merely the grinding of a sectional economic axe. 
There are in Australia organisations which aim to further the interests of manu- 
facturers, road transport operators and employers generally, but we would not 
usually speak of a manufacturers’ movement, a road hauliers’ movement or even 
an employers’ movement. No one is surprised that the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union interests itself in a much wider range of subjects than does the Metal 
Trades Employers’ Association, while the member of the A.E.U. is expected to 
have, and often has in fact, an emotional attachment to his organisation which 
his employer would never think of feeling for the M.T.E.A. The non-affiliated 
employees’ associations share the limitation of both aims and enthusiasm which 
marks almost all economic interest groups except the trade unions. 


This is not because only trade unionists have aims outside the furtherance 
of their sectional interests or because they are the only people capable of ardent 
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support for an organisation. It is rather that the members of trade unions, unlike 
the members of most other interests, approximate to a single social class, in this 
case the working-class. I add at once that by social class I mean a distinct group, 
recognised by its own members and by others, which has a definite place in an 
hierarchical order of society. The members of trade unions, as I am now defining 
unionism, not only have common economic interests but occupy a particular place 
in the community and share common values and aspirations. This is, of course, 
an over-simplification; but I suggest that unions differ from other interest groups 
because, and to the extent that, it approaches the truth.® 

The argument that the distinctive characteristics of unionism are due to its 
resemblance to a class is based on the hypotheses that our class is a major factor 
in determining our beliefs including, in Australia, our political beliefs, and that 
we are likely to attach ourselves with the greatest loyalty to those organisations 
which seem to represent our social class in a visible form. While the working- 
class is made up almost solely of employees, other social classes are assortments 
of employees, employers and the self-employed. Therefore, organisations of 
employees are the only groups formed to advance the interests of people who 
have a common way of earning their living which can possibly approximate in 
membership to any one class. 

Consider, for example, the social position of a member of an employers’ 
association. Away from work he will certainly mix with other employers, but he 
is just as likely to mix with self-employed professional men or with such 
employees as salaried managers and senior public servants. He is likely to live 
in a similar type of house in a similar type of suburb; he is likely to attend the 
same churches and belong to the same clubs; and he is likely to vote for, if not 
actually belong to, the same political party. The organisation formed to look 
after those of his interests which are specifically related to his position as an 
employer will contain only a fraction of the class to which he belongs. 
Consequently, its activities do not usually extend beyond this limited purpose. 
We find organisations which consist almost wholly of supporters of the Liberal 
Party reputedly making equal donations to the major parties at election times. 
If we appreciate that the purpose of these organisations is not to advance their 
members’ beliefs in general but to protect certain limited interests which they 
have in common, this is logical enough. 


K-mployees who think of themselves as part of the middle-class are even less 
likely to find, in the organisations which promote their economic interests, a 
suitable means of seeking broader social goals. Except in their relations with 
their particular employers, they act as part of a social class which also includes 
employers and the self-employed. They may feel that they have something to 
gain by organisation, but if they organise on their own volition it will be in 
independent associations, usually covering groups who work for a single employer. 


® The interest groups which, at various times, have most closely rivalled the unions in the 
breadth of their aims and the loyalty expected of their members are some of the organisations of 
small farmers. {hey are also interest groups which, apart from the trade unions, come nearest to 
corresponding to a particular social class, , 
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Such organisations are not concerned with their members as employees, or even as 
middle-class employees or white-collar employees, but simply as bank clerks, 
insurance officers or public servants as the case may be. Like the employers’ 
associations, their aims remain limited because, apart from the particular interests: 
which they exist to protect, there are no policies, aspirations or attitudes which 
distinguish their members from other social groups. This is because they form 
merely one part of an amorphous social class which tends to hold such policies, 
aspirations and attitudes in common. 


For the working-class employees, however, the relation between social class’ 
and economic interest groups is very different. The iron-worker or transport 
worker, whether he is at work or at home, at the football or a political meeting, at 
a wedding or at the pub is likely to mix predominantly with other manual 
workers. Not only do most manual workers consider themselves to be part of the 
working-class, but most of the working-class are manual workers. Belonging to 
a common class not only hastens the formation of employees’ organisations but 
makes it easy for them to extend their activities into fields with which other 
interest groups, as such, do not concern themselves. 


The more the trade union movement assumes working-class characteristics, 
such as support for the Labor Party and a tendency to take the part of the under- 
dog when the interests of employees clash, the more impressive the practical 
benefits of membership have to be to induce middle-class workers to join 
voluntarily. In Part IV, through the consideration of actual cases, I shall try to 
assess the importance of this factor in determining the boundaries of unionism. 


III 


The class character of the union movement may establish ultimate limits to 
its expansion, but within these limits membership has varied considerably in 
response to many other influences. We have reliable figures for the membership 
of employees’ organisations since 1912, and these reveal the major fluctuations in 
the unions’ ability to attract members.!° Unfortunately, the figures do not 
distinguish between unions in the restricted sense in which I have used the term 
and independent employees’ associations. In New South Wales the proportion of 
organised employees who could be said to belong to a trade union movement 
appears to have remained fairly stable since the 1920’s.™ 


The unions of the mid-nineteenth century were not distinctively class 
organisations, although they may well have been affected by class sentiment from 


10 All the following estimates of the proportion of unionised employees arc from the Common- 
wealth Labour Reports, 1-41. $h. : 

11 Most of the large non-affiliated employees’ associations in New South Wales secm to have 
appeared during the early 1920’s. “During the year there was a noticcable movement among 
certain industry groups which have not hitherto sought regulation by the (State Industrial) Court 
to secure registration as industrial unions, viz., bank officers, life assurance clerks. and agents, etc. 
The Court decided on appeal against the registration of the United Bank Officers Association that 
bank employees were able to form a trade union and secure registration (18 I.G. p. 639). Following 
that decision a number of applications have been filed, but at the end of the ear had not been 
finally determined.” Report of the Department of Labour and Industry, 1920. N.S.#’. Parl. Paps., 


1921, Vol. II, p. 790. 
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the beginning. Their original purpose was to protect particular groups of skilled 
tradesmen, and it was not until the 1880’s that unions even attempted to organise 
the majority of employees. The effective sponsoring of a wide range of political 
policies by the unions in the 1890’s was possible because for the first time union 
membership had begun to approximate to a social class. 


Much of the union expansion of the 1880’s was lost in the succeeding years 
of strikes and depression, but at the beginning of the twentieth century membership 
began to increase more rapidly than ever. This was largely due to the introduction 
of compulsory arbitration, which pre-supposed that both employers and employees 
were organised. The number of unionists is estimated to have increased by 
ninety per cent. between 1901 and 1906, during which period the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court was established, and to have increased by nearly thirty per 
cent. between 1907 and 1908, the year of the Harvester judgment. By 1912 half 
the male wage and salary earners of New South Wales were organised, the figure 
for the whole of Australia being 43 per cent.12_ During the early years of the first 
world war this rapid expansion continued, and by 1916 64 per cent. of male 
employees in New South Wales belonged to employees’ organisations—a level which 
was not regained until 1946. This first climax was not reached until later in other 
States but by the mid~twenties the steady growth of union membership had 
everywhere been checked, and with it any illusion that more and more of the 
working population would “naturally” become organised. 


It would appear that between 1900 and about 1920 conditions for the 
organisation of employees became rapidly more favourable. ‘The two main 
influences were the arbitration system and the increasing concentration of workers 
in secondary industry. After twenty years the supply of easily-persuaded 
recruits ran out, and the unions were hard put to it to hold the proportion of 
workers which they had gained. 


Once this first great expansion had been checked the proportion of unionists 
to employees wavered up and down through the mid-twenties. Local factors 
must have had a good deal of influence. The continual disruption of the trade 
union movement in New South Wales during this period, largely over political 
questions, no doubt affected membership. The piecemeal introduction of 
compulsory unionism in Queensland markedly influenced union recruitment. 
However, from the late ’twenties the major trends are again common to all States. 
After 1927 (1928 in the case of Tasmania) the proportion of unionised employees 
fell away, dropped very sharply during the depression and the early years of 
economic recovery, began to increase again shortly before the second world war 
and climbed steeply until it more than regained its highest previous level. All of 
these changes were as marked in Queensland as elsewhere, despite compulsory 
unionism. Compulsion produced a higher overall proportion of unionists to 


employees but did not, over this period, prevent the proportion fluctuating much 
as in other States. 


22 Reference throughout is to male unionists in order to avoid a further complication of attempts 
at explanation, especially in the early period. 
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If compulsory arbitration was the principal influence on the extent of 
unionism between 1900 and 1920, the level of prosperity seems to have played 
a similar role between 1928 and 1948. Periods of depression are usually accom- 
panied by a decline in union membership. With a large pool of unemployed 
which is a continual threat to the standards of those at work, the benefits of 
organisation are reduced, while in hard times union dues become more burden- 
some. Conversely, prosperity brings the opportunity to make big gains through 
effective organisation, while union dues usually rise more slowly than wage levels. 


The second great period of union expansion appears to have been checked 
by 1950.1* On figures at present available it is hard to say whether this check is 
permanent. It is possible that, just as the introduction of compulsory arbitration 
was followed by a period in which union membership adjusted itself to more 
favourable circumstances, so the period which ended in 1950 saw an adjustment 
to the more favourable conditions which had been brought about by the disappear- 
ance of large-scale unemployment after 1942. 


None of this section has been concerned with the class characteristics of 
unionism as a factor influencing membership, but it is, nevertheless, relevant to a 
consideration of their present influence. The more the unions expand, the more 
they are brought up against such influences as a barrier to further expansion. If, 
as appears, the second great period of union expansion has come to an end, is 
there anything else which could boost union membership as arbitration and the 
end of mass unemployment have done in the past? One answer might be the 
removal of the “class barrier” which we shall see in operation in the following 
section. The answer which more readily appeals to some of the unions, of course, 
is compulsory unionism, and I will briefly consider some of the implications of this 
solution in Section V. 


IV 


The argument of Sections I and II might be summarised as follows: The 
characteristics which make trade unions of such unusual interest and importance 
are not common to all organised employees, but only to those who, as well as 
having a common economic interest, feel that they share a common place in 
society; that is, they are the characteristics of working-class employees. Though 
some other employees form organisations to protect their interests, they do so 
only under favourable circumstances and these organisations, lacking the bond of 
class feeling, remain isolated from each other. Therefore, in attempting to enrol 
members who are not part of the working-class, both types of organisation are 
impeded. Those which remain independent of the trade union movement lack 
any concept of the common interest of all employees and are not concerned with 


18 Because the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics has the salutary but bewildering 
habit of issuing amended versions of its own tables it is impossible to give precise, or even final, 
figures. However, the general trends are clear enough. The proportion of trade unionists to 
employees rose steadily until 1928, except for one drop in the early ’twenties, fell steeply until 1934 
aaa then increased during the years of recovery and war. After the war, there was a very marked 
increase, exceeding for the first time the previous peak, reached shortly before the depression. How- 
ever, since 1950 (or possibly a little earlier) the proportion has remained at sixty per cent. 
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organising the numerous pockets of middle-class employees scattered throughout 
industry. Those which are affiliated with the trade union movement, on the 
other hand, while being prepared to cover almost any employees, are impeded 
because they are committed to attitudes and policies which most of their potential 
members reject. Ignored by one type of organisation and rejecting the other, 
many middle-class employees are likely to remain unorganised. 


As I have already indicated, employees’ associations which stand aside from 
the trade union movement are formed only among those who work for a particular 
employer, usually the State, or for one of a few very similar employers, such as 
the banks or the insurance companies. If the remaining middle-class employees 
are to be organised at all it must be by organisations prepared to accept a more 
widely scattered membership defined by occupation rather than by employer, and 
so far only trade unions have been prepared to do so. 


Where the middle-class members are in a minority, as among the manual 
workers, pressure from other employees can secure the adherence of many who 
might prefer to remain outside. However, when a majority of the workers to be 
organised is middle-class, social pressure tends to keep them out, of a union rather 
than to push them in. Under such circumstances, while a trade union may be 
established on the basis of the working-class minority, its expansion is bound to 
be slow. The Federated Clerks’ Union, the classic case of a union of the 
traditional type which tries to attract middle-class members, in 1954, had a mem- 
bership in Victoria which was estimated to be less than twenty per cent. of those 
eligible to join. Moreover, since total membership was then no larger than thirty 
years before, this percentage had actually fallen over a long period. 


The reasons which keep a majority of clerks outside the F.C.U. are probably 
typical of those which must be overcome if the trade union movement is to be 
accepted by middle-class employees. Some of them may be deduced from what 
happens when the union competes with an association which is not connected 
with the trade union movement. One example which may prove illuminating is 
the rivalry between the Clerks’ Union and the Commonwealth Public Service 
Clerical Association in Canberra. 


The Commonwealth Public Service Clerical Association, together with a 
related organisation, the Federal Public Servants Assistants Association, aim to 
cover most of the non-professional grades of the Commonwealth Public Service. 
Their total membership is about 1,600. The Federated Clerks’ Union, which 
aims to cover much the same territory, claims about 350 members among public 
servants in Canberra. Attempts to expand the membership of the Federated 
Clerks’ Union have met with three main objections which at first appear quite 
distinct but are in reality inter-connected. There is general agreement that 
feelings of social prestige are an important barrier to the F.C.U., and a correspond- 
ing source of strength to the C.P.S.C.A.. It is felt that membership of the F.C.U. 
involves a connection not only with other clerks whose status varies widely, but 
with manual workers whose social position is in general lower still. 
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A more frequently voiced argument, though it is to a great extent derived 
from the first, is the severely practical one that the F.C.U. offers less value for 
the fees it demands. The annual membership fee for an adult male member of 
the F.C.U. is £4—more than double the fee charged by the C.P.S.C.A. The 
difference in the fee is largely due to expenses which all unions incur, but for 
which most white-collar workers feel little sympathy. Expenses of the union in 
Canberra are difficult to estimate, but probably follow much the same pattern as 
in Victoria, where thirteen per cent. of union funds-are devoted to the payment 
of various affiliation fees. Of this eight per cent. goes to the Federal office of the 
union and the remainder to Trades and Labor Councils and to the Labor Party. 
The first of these payments may be presumed to be for the benefit of clerks 
generally, and the others for the benefit of unionists generally, but the marginal 
unionist does not think in such terms. If a large proportion of his union fees is 
spent in a manner from which he and those with whom he works derive no obvious 
return, he is likely to consider it wasted. 


Another reason why employees’ associations can charge lower fees is that 
they require fewer full-time officials. The official of a trade union regards it as 
legitimate to devote a considerable part of his time to the union’s relations with 
the trade union movement and the Labor Party (or the Communist Party). This 
additional work requires the use of organisers and other paid staff to look after 
the immediate interests of members. Therefore, the payment of salaries is always 
the largest single item in the union’s budget (about thirty per cent. in the case of 
the Victorian branch of the Clerks’ Union). The association, with its more 
limited aims and activities, requires less staff and thereby can keep its fees low. 
Despite its large bloc of members in Canberra, the Commonwealth Public 
Service Clerical Association has no full-time officials, whereas the Clerks’ Union, 
with a much smaller membership, maintains a full-time organiser. 


These points are made, not to show that the fees charged by trade unions 
are raised to an exorbitant level because of unnecessary expenses, but to show 
that this might well appear to be the case to the worker who is uncertain whether 
Or not to join a union. It may well be that time and money spent on political 
activity and on central trade union organisation pays handsomely in the long run. 
It may well be that the associations would not be able to secure such favourable 
conditions for their members if the spade work had not already been done by the 
organised pressure of the unions inside and outside the arbitration machinery. It 
is certainly true that the larger staffs of the unions are required not only because 
they are involved in political activities but because they keep a closer check on 
the conditions under which their members work and are more active in seeking 
the redress of individual grievances. But few of these questions are likely to be 
considered by the worker on the margin of unionism, who sees his own industrial 
problems in isolation. 

It would be too sweeping to claim that no union can obtain the support of 
middle-class employees except by compulsion. The practical benefits of being 
part of the trade union movement may overcome their reluctance. There are at 
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least two organisations which have been affiliated with the New South Wales 
Trades and Labor Council although it may be presumed that they have few work- 
ing-class members. These are the Australian Journalists’ Association and the 
Teachers’ Federation of New South Wales, neither of which has lost its member- 
ship because of this affiliation. 

Another illustration of the limited influence of social class in determining 
union membership comes from the salaried staff of the State railway services. 
Most of these are administrative officers, many having been white-collar workers 
all their working lives. They would seem to be a poor recruiting ground for 
unionism and, since many of them work in close proximity and they have a 
common employer, they might be expected to form their own association. The 
trade union in the field, the Australian Railways Union, appears to recognise, at 
least in New South Wales, that there is a connection between payment by salary, 
a symbol of higher social status, and a weakening of union loyalty, since its policy 
has been to oppose the substitution of salary for wage payments in certain grades 
of the service. In New South Wales we find just that type of union organisation 
which we would expect. The A.R.U. has made little progress among the salaried 
officers, who have their own independent union, the Railway Salaried Officers’ 
Association. It is typical of such associations, being limited in membership, aims, 
outside contacts and, not least, in expenditure. 


In Victoria, however, the majority of salaried staff belong to the A.R.U. It 
is hard to believe that this is because their social position is inferior to that of 
their New South Wales counterparts. In fact, the explanation seems to be 
severely practical. By an anomaly of the arbitration system, railway salaried 
officers’ conditions are governed by a State award in New South Wales, but by 
a Federal award in Victoria. A light-weight organisation is able to handle the 
relatively simple problems which arise under State jurisdiction much more easily 
than the more complex procedures involved in following a case through the Com- 
monwealth arbitration machinery. Here the A.R.U. with its considerable trained 
staff and its organisation at the Federal level has a great advantage. In this case 
a group of white-collar workers seems to have determined its union allegiance 
by a simple hard-headed calculation of costs and benefits. 


One factor which usually accompanies high social prestige, and is often found 
among non-unionised employees, is authority over other workers. By and large, 
the man who gives orders, even if he is only passing on the instructions of his 
superiors, is less likely to consider himself one of the working-class than the men 
who work under him. There is general agreement that being a foreman in a 
factory carries more social prestige than being a skilled tradesman or a routine 
clerk.* For this reason alone, we might expect to find few foremen, and fewer 
still of those who hold higher supervisory positions, belonging to unions. 


14See such attempts to measure the social prestige attached t i i 
and J. C. Jones, “The Social Grading of Occupations” in Brinch Journal of Socglaen 1980" Re Tate, 
Fs Lae Grecing st Ocmppetions. is Australia” in British Journal of Sociology, 1950; and A. A 
. J. Havi yea i ions i nd” in lian 
Jonah Peo blebs, Me ae tatus Ranking of Occupations in New Zealand” in Australian 
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It also seems that the possession of authority is a barrier to union member- 
ship in its own right, as well as through its influence on class identification. Most 
unions, being dominated by the majority of employees who take orders, regard 
the man who gives orders as a quasi-employer. Much of the unions’ work is con- 
cerned with minor disputes between their members and other employees who are 
in authority over them. To have such people in the unions would seem, to many 
unionists, only slightly less anomalous than inviting the employers themselves to 
join. This would remain true even if the foremen considered themselves to be 
part of the working-class. 


Just where in the hierarchy of authority comes the point at which the super- 
visory employee becomes a quasi-employer to those below him, and as such not a 
suitable person for admission to their unions, varies according to the disciplinary 
relations between the supervisors and those under them. For this reason, this 
is a trade union frontier which cannot be drawn precisely and is, moreover, 
continually moving. In a few cases those who are excluded by their possession 
of authority from the larger unions are sufficiently numerous, concentrated and 
homogeneous to form a union of their own, such as the Foremen Stevedores or 
the Deputies and Shotfirers in the coal mining industry, but most remain 
unorganised. 


Two examples will illustrate the ambivalent position of the foreman in the 
trade union movement. The railway ganger, in charge of a fairly small party of 
men working on the permanent way, has unusually ¢élose relations with his men. 
They work not only in close proximity but are isolated from others, sometimes 
for days at a time. Nevertheless, before the second world war, there were few 
gangers in New South Wales who were members of the Australian Railways 
Union, which contained most of their men. Those who were organised tended to 
prefer the National Union of Railwaymen, a “non-political” organisation which I 
would describe as an employees’ association. 


Over the last ten years or so, however, this barrier between ganger and men 
has largely disappeared, and most gangers are members of the A.R.U. This is 
certainly connected with the less stringent discipline within the Railways over this 
period, and also to its adoption of a more institutionalised and less personal 
character. ‘This, added to the lack of any marked disparity between the lives of 
ganger and men, has allowed them to be brought within the same union. There 
remains a potential conflict between the union and some of the supervisory grades 
which discourages union membership and probably has its parallels in other 
industries. As champion of the employees, the union accepts the responsibility 
of representing those of its members who come before disciplinary tribunals. But 
since everyone connected with the Railways is an employee, this means that it 
defends its members against charges laid by other employees, and frequently 
made or supported by other union members from the lower supervisory grades. 
Unless it completely changes its character, the union must continue to stand for 
the order-taking majority of employees against the order-giving minority; as a 
consequence, it must expect to find a reluctance to join on the part of the order- 


” 
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givers and, equally important, a reluctance to have them in the union from the 
men to whom they represent the visible embodiment of their employer. 

In other industries the same problem exists though, because of their less 
formalised structure, it cannot be observed so easily. A complex situation arises 
in the metal trades, where the hierarchy of authority sometimes clashes with the 
hierarchy of skill which is zealously guarded by the craft unions. Early in 1955 
there was a dispute at a Sydney bus depot involving a foreman who, though not a 
tradesman, was a member of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. During the 
absence of one of the men working under him he helped to complete the job on 
which they had been engaged. As a result, his union, which is dominated by 
skilled tradesmen, fined him £5 for using a tradesman’s tools without proper 
training. The member successfully appealed to the Arbitration Court for the 
remission of the fine, but announced that he intended leaving the union. 

Another example of the difficulties of the foreman who belongs to the same 
union as his men also comes from the A.E.U. During a strike at a Western 
Australian engineering shop in 1952, foremen on the salaried staff of the company 
did not take part in the original stoppage, and the union, apparently realising 
their difficult position, took no action against this breach of solidarity. The fore- 
men later joined the strike when they were ordered to do work which would 
normally have been done by the strikers. Agreement was reached between the 
union and the management that, in the event of further stoppages, the foremen 
would not be called upon to use tools of trade, and therefore could remain at 
work,15 

Such illustrations indicate that the inclusion of foremen in a union is often 
likely to create problems. Not only is union membership a doubtful asset to the 
foreman, but the foreman’s adherence is a doubtful asset to the union. Whether 
or not they are included depends largely on the relations, and especially the dis- 
ciplinary relations, between themselves and other members of the union. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, which is probably typical of those in which 
the position of foremen is uncertain, does not exclude them from membership but 
does not actively seek their support. 

If the position of foremen is doubtful, it may be taken that those holding 
higher supervisory positions are even less likely to find themselves in the same 
unions as their subordinates. Here again, a minority form their own organisations 
but the majority remain unorganised. 


V 


I have attempted to show that substantial barriers are likely to prevent many 
employees becoming part of the trade union movement in the absence of legal 
compulsion. Those who will remain outside are the employees who give orders 
and those whose occupations are the preserve of the middle-class. These two 
groups will, of course, overlap considerably. 

There are several possible ways in which these barriers could be pushed 
back. The material advantages of belonging to an organisation affiliated with 


16 4.E.U. Monthly Journal, March, 1952. 
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a Trades and Labor Council could become so great that middle-class workers 
could be persuaded to become part of the movement, though they felt little 
sympathy for many of its characteristics, especially its political activities. Or, the 
employees who think of themselves as middle-class might come instead to regard 
themselves as working-class, and willingly accept these characteristics. Or, 
because of the changing class identification of their members, the present trade 
unions might abandon these characteristics, cease to be a movement and become 
merely another organised interest. This could occur either because a diminishing 
number of unionists were conscious of being part of the working-class, or because 
this identification with a class came to play a less important part in their lives. 


Those who expect a further large expansion of unionism at the present time, 
however, are not thinking of any possible long range tendencies such as these, 
but rather of the extension of legal compulsion. It is important to remember 
that “compulsory unionism” does not attempt to force employees to join trade 
unions in the restricted sense I have adopted. They may join what I have called 
employees’ associations, which have no ties with Trades and Labor Councils or 
the Labor Party. Nevertheless, it is likely that the majority of employees forced 
to organise by such legislation would join affiliated trade unions. The independent 
associations are non-proselytising organisations which appear only under certain 
favourable circumstances. The experience of Queensland indicates that most of 
those who are organised under compulsion will drift, however grudgingly, into 
the Clerks’ and other affiliated unions. They may not be what union officials would 
regard as good unionists; they may even take part in such activities as the Liberal 
Party groups which have alarmed Labor politicians like Mr. Gair and cheered 
Liberal politicians like Mr. Holt; but they will still be found filling the member- 
ship rolls and the coffers of the trade unions. 

It is possible that one effect of compulsory unionism, in the long run, could 
be to help eliminate the distinguishing features of the movement, which I have 
argued to be its working-class features, by a large-scale importation of middle- 
class members. This is not the same point as the prediction that employees 
forced into the unions will be apathetic unionists, and its implications are much 
broader than a mere weakening of the ties between the unions and the Labor 
Party. Any big change would also require a weakening of class loyalties among 
working-class unionists. Whether this is a real possibility depends on the motiva- 
tions which lie behind our present class structure, and of these we are still very 
ignorant. In the short term, any increase in the proportion of employees who 
are organised will benefit most that main body of unions which is in some way 
committed to the support of the Labor Party and whose leaders think of them- 
selves as being part of a united movement, although most of the remaining 
potential recruits to unionism have no enthusiasm either for political ties or for 
collaboration with other employees.'® 


Australian National University, Canberra 


16 This paper, with some small variations, was given at the Conference of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of. Science, Melbourne, Aug., 1955. 


Value Judgments and 
the Social Sciences By P. H. PARTRIDGE 


When I was invited to deliver this Presidential Address, it was suggested 
that I might review recent developments in some field in which I am interested. 
It occurred to me that I might comment on some of the issues raised in recent 
discussions concerning the contribution that the social sciences can make in the 
discussion of moral issues and of problems of value generally. 


The controversy concerning whether the social sciences can or should concern 
themselves with questions of value has gone on in writings on the methodology 
of the social sciences for almost a century. It is difficult to say when the current 
distinction between “factual statements” or scientific statements on the one hand 
and value judgments on the other was first explicitly made. Throughout almost 
the whole of the history of social enquiry from ancient times until quite recently 
no such distinction occurred; and students of politics and of social institutions 
and behaviour interested themselves as much in a study of the purposes or ends 
and the values of individual and collective life as in the description of social 
relationships and processes and in attempts to explain social phenomena. The sort 
of distinction that now exists, for example, between political science and political 
philosophy is of very recent origin. 

But for some time now, social scientists have on the whole accepted the view 
that it is not their business as scientists! to make assertions concerning the validity 
of value judgments, to pronounce upon the worth of motives, actions, institutions 
or ends. It is commonplace now for social scientists of all kinds to draw a sharp 
distinction between “factual” statements on the one side and value judgments on 
the other. It has often been pointed out that individual scientists are not always 
as successful in avoiding value judgments as they think they are or wish to be; 
nevertheless, the American philosopher, A. E. Murphy, on the whole correctly 
describes the situation in the social sciences during the last few decades when he 
says that the self-respecting social scientist of to-day would rather be found with 
a bomb in his briefcase than caught in the act-of committing a value judgment.! 


The great German sociologist, Max Weber, in his writings on methodology 
spends a great deal of effort in trying to make clear the distinction between positive 
science and moral and other types of value judgment; his conception of “value 
free” social science has been followed by a great number of his successors. I 
cannot hope to explore here the logical questions that are involved in the con- 
sideration of the logical status of value judgments and of the logical relation between 
them and factual or scientific propositions. For the sake of what is to follow I 
shall mention merely one of the reasons why it has seemed to so many social 
scientists that science as such can have nothing to say about questions of value. 


ae cmereren 


1A. E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason, New York, 1943. 
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The reason is that value judgments are of such a logical character that they are 
capable of being neither true nor false; unlike empirical or scientific propositions, 
they do not raise issues of fact; and consequently there is no way in which they 
can be verified or falsified by experience or by any of the methods developed 
within science for the purpose of confirming or falsifying hypotheses. That value 
judgments are incapable in principle of being either true or false, that they simply 
express approval or preferences or likings, is asserted by many social scientists 
quite shortly as if this were something completely obvious and incapable of being 
questioned; in its view of the logical status of such judgments contemporary social 
science has leaned very strongly towards a relativist, subjectivist or sceptical 
position. Weber? himself does not assert in this abrupt and dogmatic way that 
value judgments simply express preferences or choices and are consequently 
incapable of being said to be either valid or invalid; on the contrary, he devotes 
a great deal of time to discussions of the nature’ of the moral life and of the moral 
and other value judgments that we make. But substantially his position is the 
same as that which I have roughly described. “There is no (rational or empirical) 
scientific procedure of any kind which can provide us with a decision” in making 
choices between competing values. “The social sciences, which are strictly empirical 
sciences, are the least fitted to presume to save the individual the difficulty of 
making a choice, and they should not create the impression that they can do so.” 
(“The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutrality’”, pp. 18-19). Some social scientists, 
having made their point about empirical and scientific statements and judgments 
of value inhabiting quite different logical universes, add the remark that questions 
of value should properly be left to the philosopher, thus illustrating the lack of 
communication between social science and philosophy that has come about in 
recent times. For, if social scientists would only look to see what philosophers 
now say, they would find that the latter are by no means agreed in accepting their 
views concerning the character of value judgments, and (which is more interesting) 
they would find that there is now a quite influential group of philosophers who 
maintain that the philosopher cannot tell people what is good and bad, right and 
wrong, what ends of action are worthwhile or otherwise; but who say that the 
philosopher cannot presume to do anything but clarify the logic of value 
statements. 


I have been describing what has been the more fashionable view in recent 
decades. Not all social scientists, even during this period, have accepted this 
view. And, more recently, there have been indications that an increasing number 
of social students have been sceptical of the notion of “value free” social sciences, 
and have been trying to pick holes in the argument that science and value Judgment 
are distinct and non-communicating forms of speculation. ‘Two recent books on 
politics, Voegelin’s 4 New Science of Politics and Leo Strauss’ Natural Right 
and History, each begin with an extensive criticism of Weber's methodological 
views, and seek to maintain that judgment upon the values which do or may 


2. A. Shils and H. A. Finch (cd.), Max Weber—The Methodology of the Social Sciences, 
Chicago, 1949. ‘This is a reprint of two of Weber’s most important papers, “The Meaning of 
I'thical Neutrality” and “Objectivity in Social Science”. 
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inspire a civilisation, including our own, is not only a permissible but also an 
inescapable aspect of any science of politics or history. One strand in Strauss’ 
argument (Strauss’ is much the more considerable book of the two) is not very 
interesting. He accepts the ancient and familiar doctrine that there are objective 
moral principles which can be made apparent by reason, and that thinkers like 
Weber are perverse in attempting to deny what is rationally irrefutable. But this 
part of his thinking is uninteresting because it in its turn is put forward very 
dogmatically and takes no account of the great mass of philosophical argument 
which has occurred during the last two centuries, the effect of which has been to 
bring out very sharply the difficulties in the sort of ethical doctrine which Strauss 
himself accepts. 


Strauss has another line of argument against Weber which is much more 
interesting. Weber devoted a great part of his life to a study of the sociology 
of religion and of other social institutions, including morals and politics. Now 
Strauss argues that Weber’s doctrine of “value free” social sciences, if it were 
consistently adhered to (and he tries to show with some success that Weber does 
not consistently adhere to it), would mutilate the history and the sociology of 
religion or of any other important and continuing social institution, would compel 
us to avoid recognising distinctions that we do in fact make and which are essential 
to a correct description of the institutions we are studying. He takes his examples 
from Weber’s work on religion, although similar examples can easily be found in 
the history and sociology of literature or politics. We do, Strauss contends, 
classify or distinguish between religions; we recognise those religions which 
achieve a high degree of disinterestedness or a high moral level in doctrine or 
practice from others which are permeated simply by fear, by superstition, which 
are closely allied with magic. And these distinctions, Strauss argues, are moral 
distinctions; or, at least in part, they are differences of moral level. It is distinc- 
tions of this sort which set some of the main problems in a sociology of religion; 
if, out of addiction to the ideal of “value free” science, we try to ignore them, our 
sociology of religion will be a particularly inadequate account of the character of 
religion and of the social circumstances which are associated with the rise of 
religions of different types or “levels”. 


Now, I should argue that Strauss here has an important point, one that can 
perhaps be better illustrated by reference to other branches of human culture. 
It would, for example, be a very curious sociology of literature which took no 
account of differences of aesthetic value between different literature or different 
periods in the development of the same literature. We can and do distinguish 
between “classic” periods in literary history and other periods, the former being 
times at which literature achieved an unusually high level of universality, 
objectivity and detachment; there are other times or places at which literature is 
propagandist or subordinated to moral ends or the like. Here, as with similar 
discriminations which we would make in the history of plastic or pictorial art, 
we should regard as amongst the most interesting and important problems in the 
sociology of literature and art some attempt to throw light on the conditions 
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under which aesthetic values of a very high level arise and are recognised: for 
instance, questions concerning the relations between religion and art or politics 
and art would normally have to be framed with reference to the effect of these 
other activities and motives upon aesthetic achievement. Much the same sort of 
thing might be said of the study of politics. We do in fact distinguish periods 
and places at which political activity is characterised by a high level of disinterest- 
edness or public spirit and others at which factionalism and corruption are more 
prominent. And these distinctions are, or include, distinctions of moral character. 


As I have said, Strauss is successful in my opinion in showing that Weber as an 
historian and sociologist of religion and of social institutions generally does not 
succeed in producing “value free” science. And we may add that we would not 
expect him tobe. For as a member of a civilised society, he is steeped in a manner 
of thinking about social institutions and purposes which is shot through with 
moral or other “value” categories. It is hardly conceivable that we could describe 
institutions and differences between them in ways that would be recognisable by 
other members of our civilisation except by referring to moral characterisations 
which are as familiar to them as the simple properties of object senses by sight 
or touch. 


However, Strauss’ criticisms of Weber are concerned with social science of 
a very special kind: he is really dealing with the problems that arise when we 
are studying civilisations and attempting to compare the character of great 
institutions in different civilisations. Most social scientists do not try to rival the 
sweep of Weber as a sociologist, but content themselves with more pedestrian 
and limited tasks. It may be as well, therefore, to bring the discussion down to 
a lower level, and to consider the problems we encounter in the special sciences, 
including economics and politics, when they are dealing with more limited and 
familiar social phenomena. 


Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist and sociologist, is one living 
sociologist who has recently written a great deal about our problem of value 
judgments in the social sciences. He deals with it in an early book, The Political 
Element in the Development of Economic Theory (which however was not trans- 
lated into English until 1953); but there is more relevant material in the 
methodological appendices to his study of the negro problem in the United States, 
An American Dilemma, and in an article published in The British Journal of 
Sociology in 1953. It will be interesting to examine his position in some detail. 
His position is very interesting theoretically, because Myrdal tries to combine 
bits of different views. And it is interesting for non-theoretical reasons, because 
he is a social scientist who has had more experience than most in the formation 
of policy and in administration, and because there are a number of other social 
scientists who, having faced the same conflicts that he faces, are inclined to agree 
that his are the best solutions. 

Myrdal agrees with Weber on one central point: either because value judg- 
ments aren’t susceptible to rational or “scientific” discussion or for some other 
reason, social scientists can’t pronounce upon their truth and falsity. Like Weber, 
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he believes that in any society there is a variety of conflicting moral assumptions 
and sets of valuation which he must accommodate himself to; the prescription of 
“ethical neutrality” for the social scientist is thus linked with political neutrality, 
which in turn is often confused with the notion of scientific objectivity. So far, 
then, Myrdal follows the assumptions which I have mentioned as being the pre- 
vailing assumptions of contemporary social science. 


Yet he differs from Weber and the prevailing view on a number of points. 
(a) He maintains that the social sciences advance only under the impulse of 
practical interests and the desire to find answers to questions of policy. (b) That 
logically there never can be “value free” social sciences. Without values which 
guide the scientist, there is no method of selecting problems. The scientist can 
put no questions to the facts, and has no principle of relevance, or no principle 
in accordance with which he can organise or connect phenomena except such as 
are supplied by the values which he brings to the investigation. “Quite apart 
from drawing any policy conclusions from social research, or forming any ideas 
about what is desirable or undesirable, we employ and need value premises in 
making scientific observations of fact and in analysing their causal interrelations. 
Chaos does not organise itself into cosmos. We need viewpoints and they pre- 
sume valuations. A ‘disinterested social science’ is, from this viewpoint, pure 
nonsense. It never existed, and it never will exist. We can make our thinking 
strictly rational in spite of this, but only by facing the valuations, not by evading 
them.’ (c) Since the questions we ask concerning any social phenomena, and 
thus the hypotheses we finally produce, are in part due to the values we begin 
with, our values should not be implicit or concealed, but clearly expressed and 
their connection with the enquiry fully worked out. It is only thus that a piece 
of research can be “placed”, that the slant of the work can be judged, and its 
possible limitations charted. (d) Finally, Myrdal argues that in all this the 
scientist’s personal valuations are of no interest or importance; it isn’t his values 
that he should invoke. Values, he suggests, “should be chosen, but not arbitrarily, 
tor the choice must meet the criteria of relevance and significance to the actual 
society we are living in. Since as a matter of fact conflicting valuations are held 


in society, the value premises should ideally be given as a number of sets of co- 
existing valuations”’.* 


Some of this I cannot understand; all of it I find extremely difficult. Take 
first the argument about knowing what questions to put to the facts, about needing 
principles for organising the “chaos” of experience. Here of course Myrdal would 
claim no originality: this also is an assumption which permeates much of the 
literature of the methodology of the social sciences. It would be a curious thing 
to say about the physical sciences, and it isn’t obvious why in principle there 
should be any difference between the two—what there is in the “chaos of 
experience” of the physical world which distinguishes it from the social world. I 


3G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, 1944, p. 1064. 


wna between Social Theory and Social Policy” in British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 4, 
, p. 241. 
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take it that, in the physical sciences, research often focuses upon particular 
problems because of their theoretically strategic position. Particular phenomena 
are problems because of their logical relation to an existing body of theory, or 
because they are problems the solution of which promises to suggest hypotheses 
of high explanatory power, or with a wide range of application. In the physical 
sciences, it is often easy for one familiar with the state of theory in the science 
to distinguish between fundamental work and that which is less important—the 
distinction being made in terms of theoretical importance; this includes, among 
other things, a difference regarding the explanatory power of the hypotheses or 
laws which result from the two investigations. 


There are practical differences between the two sets of sciences. But in the 
social sciences we can find examples of work of different degrees of importance, 
where the criterion of importance is that which I have just described. Marx’s 
theory of social classes and class struggle, if true, is important in this sense; and 
so are the inter-connected conceptions and hypotheses of Freudian theory. They 
may be important in the same sense even if they are false, since their correction 
or refutation may lead to the discovery of laws of equal generality, possessing 
explanatory power over an equally wide field. If, therefore, in the investigation 
of individual or collective behaviour we have bodies of logically coherent theory; 
and if consequently we can from the standpoint of existing theory distinguish 
problems or hypotheses of great theoretical importance from those which 
methodologically or theoretically are of little importance, it is always possible for 
the work of the social scientist to be guided by these theoretical criteria. 


Thus, there is such a thing as the “momentum of theory”. It can be argued 
that there are already social sciences in the development of which the “momentum 
of theory” can be observed at work: psychology, economics and anthropology are 
the most notable instances. But one is forced to admit that in the social sciences 
as a whole the “momentum of theory” is not very evident. Since the majority 
of the social sciences for one reason or another have been singularly unsuccessful 
in stating hypotheses or laws of any degree of precision or generality (not to 
mention the construction of systems of logically connected propositions and con- 
cepts), in them the direction of theoretical progress is not very clear. Thus, on 
the whole, research in the social sciences tends to be piece-meal, dispersed, non- 
cumulative; and, for lack of a strong theoretical lead, considerations of practical 
importance naturally play the dominant role. This is not the only reason, but 
it is one of the main reasons, why social values (in the sense of objectives, aims or 
ways of life that are approved, desired or commended) influence the direction of 
research in the social sciences. 


But there are difficulties in Myrdal’s argument that, since values cannot be 
evaded, it is better for them to be made explicit; and that the scientist ought not 
to be guided by his own values, but by those which are relevant to important 
social interests. A puzzling thing in all this is the view about what values are 
that appears to be implied, or, more accurately, the implied view as to what is 
involved in our having valuations. From the appendices of 4n American Dilemma, 
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it is clear that one of his points is that our moral beliefs and attitudes interact 
continuously with our observation of psychological and social processes, helping 
to decide what we see and fail to see and the relative emphasis we give to facts 
of experience. He tries to bring this out by analysing the views of a number of 
sociologists concerning the possibility of our deliberately inducing social change, 
each of the sociologists arguing that because of the inertia of custom and of similar 
forces the possibilities of induced change are very limited. And he tries to 
demonstrate that in this work there are errors of observation and emphasis 
imported into theory by value preferences, namely, an unacknowledged distaste 
for social change and its effects. It is mainly because of this sort of distortion 
that Myrdal and others insist on the necessity of the scientist’s being aware of 
what his values are, and stating them explicitly. 


This is usually taken by social scientists to be plain common sense, yet it is 
not without its difficulties. It is obvious enough that in social research our private 
values both fructify and frustrate: fructify because they provide a point of 
departure and a purpose, frustrate by producing partiality and distortion. It may 
be possible for all of us sometimes, by self-analysis, to learn what our value 
assumptions are and to sterilise them. But Myrdal’s methodological recommen- 
dation certainly underestimates the difficulties. It may be that his “conservative” 
sociologists deprecate the chances of deliberately induced and controlled change 
because they are opposed to the object of proposed changes. But it is very likely 
they would deny that any values of theirs have affected their observation or 
interpretation; very likely that they would insist that their conclusions concerning 
the possibility of controlled change are founded on what they have found the 
facts to be; they might even say that if they hold the values Myrdal imputes to 
them they have been formed by their experience of the facts. In this last con- 
tention, they could conceivably be right. If they do, what is the position? We 
would then have to show that their observations are wrong in order to demonstrate 
to them and to others that values have been operating secretly to produce 
distortion. 


Thus, in many cases, it will be idle to tell the sociologist that he should begin 
by making explicit the values which inform his research. This is to assume a 
degree of self-consciousness which in the nature of the case will not exist. Generally, 
it will only be after others have demonstrated errors or distortions—through the 
process of scientific discussion—that a sociologist will be in a position to suspect 
that there has been an intrusion by value judgments held antecedently to his 
research. 


There is one feature which seems to be common both to the recommendation 
that the scientist should set out explicitly the values by reference to which he has 
selected his problem or guided his research, and to the recommendation that he 
should accept as his guides values which are relevant to the demands of the 
community or the main sections of it. It is a feature connected with the assump- 
tion that the scientist cannot be expected to examine accepted values but must 
take values as given: his not to reason why. I should be inclined to argue that 
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the views of Myrdal and other contemporary social scientists on this point are 
rendered dubious by two further assumptions that are much too easily made: the 
first, that nothing within the scientist’s technical body of knowledge can entitle 
him to pronounce on questions of value for himself; the second, that it is possible 
for him to discover without difficulty what are the values which are relevant to 
present social interests and demands. I shall comment on each of these in turn. 


It is curious that the first assumption should be made, usually without much 
discussion, since it appears to contradict our common experience of how arguments 
about values ordinarily proceed. If you assert a value judgment and I dispute it, 
and we then set about arguing the matter out, our argument takes the form of 
searching for relevant facts. If you assert that it is better to have economic 
freedom than security and I challenge you, we will try to persuade each other 
by making assertions about psychological and social facts: you may say that in 
a community where economic frecdom is allowed, there will be a great deal of 
innovation or inventiveness that would not otherwise exist. In connecting freedom 
with inventiveness, you are of course appealing to something else which you think I 
may accept as a value, thus producing an argument I will accept as persuasive. I 
may dispute your assertion of fact, or, accepting it, say that inventiveness does not 
appear important as compared with other things of value; in which case we will 
probably try to press the search for a common value further. This is the most 
common method whereby disagreements about ends and values are explored: and 
knowledge of psychological, political, economic or sociological facts ‘is very 
relevant to the exploration. 


If you say that this does not affect the principle, and that we may find in the 
end that the exploration turns up no values which we can both accept, but that 
we may come in the end to “ultimate” values about which we simply disagree 
and beyond which we can no further go, this no doubt is true but it is 
not practically important. For a great number of such discussions that go on 
within the community, and which are important in the sense that they are the 
most prominent issues in political, economic or social life, do not get bogged down, 
because they arrive at disagreement about “ultimate” values. It is more often 
the case that disagreements about political or economic policy, for example, are 
not so much disagreements about the worth of opposing objectives of policy, but 
about economic or social fact—about the steps that are necessary to achieve certain 
objectives, or the consequences that will follow from changing existing conditions 
in certain ways. And even disagreements that do appear to be clearly about values 
(for instance, the question whether a larger measure of economic quality as 
defined in a particular way is an end which a community ought to pursue) involve 
many difficult questions of economic and social fact, including problems concerning 
the means of achieving the end and the consequences of various sorts that will 
follow assuming the end to be achieved. What our social scientists usually refer 
to as questions of values are, in fact, questions that involve issues of this sort; and 
even if, at the end of all analysis, we come to the point where a straightout conflict 
of values or “choices” is at stake, a great deal of strictly scientific analysis is almost 
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always necessary before it is apparent what are the “choices” or values which 
are in question. 

A closer inspection of what is involved in the so-called disagreements about 
values which occur in political, economic and social life will, therefore, suggest 
that it is as well for social scientists to be cautious about designating problems as 
being problems of value, and as having no place within strictly scientific dis- 
cussion. There is reason to believe that it is much more difficult to find a “pure” 
question or conflict of values than the language or practice of contemporary social 
scientists are apt to suggest. 


In reply to this it might be said that, even though it be true that disagreements 
about the objectives of policy are normally in part due to ignorance or disagree- 
ment about economic or political facts, this is no reason why the economist or 
sociologist should himself enter into these controversies by attempting to supply 
the theoretical analysis and the factual studies which would clarify the issues at 
stake. It is the main business of the economist and the sociologist to provide 
knowledge and understanding of how social processes work; and if they choose 
to bring what knowledge they have to bear upon controversies concerning the ends 
of social policy, this can only be a secondary or derivative activity. It might be 
argued that there is here a clear analogy with pure and applied science in the field 
of the physical sciences. No doubt, there is something in this objection, although 
it is misleading to invoke the analogy of applied sciences. For, in the social 
sphere, it is not very often the case that there already exists a certain and agreed 
body of economic or sociological knowledge which can be applied to clarify 
controversies about the desirability of competing ends: it is more often true that 
conflicts concerning policies and the desirable ends of policy involve theoretical 
and factual matters of great difficulty, where there is a lack of certainty and 
unanimity among the specialists, as the frequent conflicts among economists and 
other social scientists who enter into discussion of policy show. If this is so, it 
follows that the abstention of the social scientist from attempts to clarify the 
issues involved in disputes about ends and values, the reference of this sort of 
problem to those who are not scientists, can only lead to greater confusion and a 
lowering of the standard of social thinking; for the presumption must be that 
the social scientist is able to deal with the theoretical and factual questions more 
critically, with a better understanding of the relevance and limits of social theory 
and existing knowledge, than the scientifically uninstructed could do. 


Now, it may be thought that the arguments I have just been advancing point 
to a conclusion not very different from Myrdal’s suggestion that one way in which 
the social scientist could protect the objectivity or the “public” character of his 
work is by selecting the scientific problems which are relevant to clarification of, 
or decisions about, the ends and values with which his own community is most 
concerned. And that a social science will achieve its greatest objectivity, or utility 
at any rate, when his analyses are worked out with reference to sets of competing 
or co-existing values. However, apart from other objections, this recommendation 
(if we are to understand it as providing the scientific policy normally to be chosen) 
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seems to oversimplify the possible connections between scientific work and value 
judgments again by not going deeply enough into the nature of valuations and 
into the kind of thinking that goes on, the sorts of considerations taken to be 
relevant, when judgments about values have to be made. It is of course possible, 
and may often be important, for alternative analyses of this kind to be made: and 
perhaps this sort of thing occurs more frequently in economics than in the other 
social sciences. But as a complete account of the relations between science and 
valuation it will not do. It is at least misleading, since it suggests that the values 
which obtain within the community are more clearly defined, more firmly under- 
stood and accepted, than is the case with many of the values which operate in 
the collective life of a community. I am not sure how appropriate Myrdal’s 
suggestion might be for economists, but I am inclined to think that if it were 
taken as a guide to scientific method in political studies, it would not produce the 
best results. I want to develop this point a little, referring especially to one type 
of issue that arises both in political activity and in political study. 


The statement that Myrdal’s suggestion exaggerates the extent to which 
social values are defined, understood, agreed upon or accepted needs qualification. 
It is very difficult to generalise about social values because they are of many 
different types, and a thorough discussion of this subject should properly include 
some attempt to classify them. However, even without that, it is obvious that 
there are some values which present no serious problems either for the members 
of a community which accept them or for students of society: there is no 
particular difficulty in saying that the majority of members of our society prefer 
health to sickness, peace to war, prosperity to poverty, a rising standard of living 
to a falling standard, and soon. Ido not think we should arouse much objection 
if we said that these are values or goals of policy which most members of society 
accept and to which they attach a fairly definite meaning; with respect to what 
they mean, they are not particularly controversial. So far as they go, there is 
something like a moral consensus. 


However, we also find apparently influential in political life other values 
which are very different. I am now referring to conceptions of human rights, 
forms of social organisation or ways of conducting the common life of the 
community, which are economically taken as establishing norms of political and 
social behaviour or ideals of social policy. These are the conceptions illustrated 
by such value-laden terms as liberty, equality, order, security, justice, and indeed 
all such conceptions as are embodied in the social ideology of Western liberal 
democracy. There was a time in the history of social studies when students of 
politics considered it to be an essential part of their business to attempt both to 
clarify such conceptions and also to show why liberty or equality or order were 
valuable characteristics of a human society. No attempt was made to keep 
separate studies of the “facts” or the machinery of political life from discussions 
cf the values of political life. But more recently there has been a tendency for 
political scientists to steer clear of discussions of these values on the ground that 
these discussions cannot really belong to scientific investigation: these conceptions, 
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it is often said or implied, simply express people’s preferences or choices, they are 
in principle vague or indeterminate in meaning, in respect to them different people 
choose differently in accordance with their tastes or interests, and there is no 
scientific or no rational way of judging between choices. For such reasons, it is 
better for a rigorous study of politics which aspires to be a science to refuse to 
be drawn into arguments about liberty, equality, justice or democracy. Let the 
political philosophers continue to play about with these value words, with this 
“emotive language” if it amuses them. 


Now, before committing themselves to this view, it would be well for political 
scientists to consider more carefully what some contemporary philosophers would 
call (rather mysteriously) the “logic” of a word like “liberty”: how it functions 
in our discourse, what sorts of problems we encounter in applying it, how we 
argue when disputes about its “meaning” or application arise. If we were to 
examine all the different ways in which the word “liberty” has been used, say in 
modern Western political history, we might find that there is a central core, or 
irreducible minimum, of meaning common to all the different usages. But that 
is not the point I want to follow up. It is more important here to notice the 
kinds of problems that arise as we attempt to apply the conception to concrete 
social circumstances or relationships, and try to decide what it is to include and 
exclude. In a sense, someone has to legislate concerning what it is to include or 
exclude. In the case of freedom of speech, for instance, we might say that it should 
mean generally freedom to say publicly what one thinks, but yet the application 
be so limited that men are protected from libel or slander. And should freedom 
of speech be so applied as to exclude seditious utterance? Among the economic 
freedoms, we might include freedom of individuals to buy and sell on a market, 
but shall we exclude from the application of the conception freedom to offer for 
sale goods that might pervert the morals of the young? In other words, in deciding 
“what freedom is” it is obvious that we are compelled to consider at every point 
how the general, pretty indeterminate idea with which we start is to be limited 
or qualified in its application to actual social circumstances. We ordinarily admit 
that freedom must be limited in certain ways in its application or interpretation 
in order to protect other things regarded as being social values (public order or 
internal and external security or the like), or in order to protect the economic or 
other interests of a particular section of the community—e.g., the interests of the 
economically weaker groups to be protected against exploitation by the stronger. 
The first point is, then, that in deciding “what freedom means” we are making 
decisions concerning what rights or activities we want to include or exclude: this 
is much the same process as a judge goes through often in deciding on how a broad 
legal or legal-social conception is to be applied to the particular circumstances of 
the case before him. 


Bertrand Russell somewhere defines freedom as being “the absence of 
obstruction to the satisfaction of desires”. But it is certain that no one who has 
been thinking of actual political and social problems, who has been concerned 
with actual controversies about freedom that have occurred in any politically 
organised socicty, has ever thought of freedom in this way. The questions we 
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are dealing with in ordinary political and social discussion are almost always quite 
specific. We are asking rather, What are the interests or activities which should 
be free from what obstructions? And, granting that certain specified activities 
(such as expression of opinion or forming political associations, or whatever it 
may be) should be free from obstructions of certain sorts (such as legal sanctions), 
under what circumstances should this freedom nevertheless be qualified? 


If this is the form in which questions about freedom usually arise (at any 
rate in our sort of society) the next point is that they are questions which rarely 
get finally settled; they continue to present problems and perplexities. This does 
not only mean that we never arrive at any agreement (because difffferent people, 
influenced by economic interests and so on, make different decisions of the kind I 
have described); it means also that the problems always remain open to some 
extent because the data of the problems change. Perhaps the chief and the most 
obvious way in which the conditions of the problem alter is through alteration of 
social conditions, which renders unsatisfactory decisions arrived at in different 
social circumstances. We may earlier have arrived at a position concerning the 
proper limits to freedom of political organisation, but then feel that the rise of 
a political party under the domination of a foreign power requires the reopening 
of the question; we may consider that the earlier solution, which did not take into 
account this political circumstance, needs to be rethought. Or a position con- 
cerning the extent and limits of some of the economic freedoms might not have 
been able to take into account the social conditions produced by the growth of 
large. and very powerful industrial corporations. All this of course is thoroughly 
familiar, but it is worth insisting that this is the way thinking about freedom 
proceeds; and that this is at any rate one kind of problem about freedom that 
consistently occupies civilised communities. 


Let me now apply this to what Myrdal says about carrying out scientific 
researches and analyses by reference to values already accepted in the community. 
This would not help very much with a great deal of political analysis, because we 
should be very hard put to it to find accepted or recognised values of freedom, 
equality, etc., in the community. It may be true to say that, in a very vague, 
general, perplexed way, freedom is a value in our community. It may be (indeed 
it is certainly the case) that there are some interpretations or applications of the 
conception which are, at least for the time being, fairly clear and reasonably 
settled. But the aspects of freedom which are at any time problematic or the 
source of uncertainty and debate in the sense I have described, are probably those 
about which the community is much more concerned. And this is the point 
which is most relevant to the choices before the political scientist. The members 
of our community do not value a vague and indeterminate freedom; it is most 
unlikely that “the absence of obstruction to the satisfaction of desire” is an 
important value in our society; it is rather only freedoms as fairly precisely defined 
and limited that can be regarded as being operative values. It is while they are 
looking for solutions to the problems of freedom I have mentioned, while they 
are trying to define or circumscribe the various freedoms, that men are at the 
same time making decisions about their values, i.¢., about what it is that they do 
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value. Thus, it might be very misleading to speak as if there is a fixed or clear 
or settled system of values informing the political life of a society; and the social 
scientist ought not too quickly to make such an assumption. 


And social scientists should hesitate before adopting a methodological rule 
which, in the supposed interests of scientific rigour and exactitude, would separate 
the practice of science from what are among the deepest and strongest interests 
which move the society. For there is every reason to believe that in discussions 
about values like liberty there is a continuous interpenetration between “factual” or 
“scientific” enquiry and value judgment; anysseparation does violence to the 
complexity of the sort of thinking involved. I have already illustrated this point, 
but could illustrate it again by referring to recent thinking about liberty. One 
could consider the proposals of certain branches of socialist thought, which have 
wanted to extend the application of certain conceptions of liberty, by advocating 
doctrines like workers’ control, self-government in industry, a considerable 
decentralisation of political and administrative authority, and the like. Some of 
these thinkers have argued that liberty is not really achieved or completed unless 
some such political and economic reorganisation takes place. It is obvious that a 
doctrine of this sort makes a great number of assumptions about the character, 
needs and aspirations of modern citizens, especially industrial workers, as well as 
assumptions about the working and interrelationships of economic and political 
institutions. The values implicit in this sort of socialism—for example, the valuing 
highly of the widest form of popular participation in social and economic control 
—would not appear plausible to many unless these assumptions were granted. 
Should they be false, or should we have “scientific” reasons for thinking they 
might be false, the decisions we should make about the questions of value involved 
would no doubt be very different. But one could go on indefinitely illustrating 
the point that an assumption that many contemporary social scientists appear to 
make, that forming judgments of value somehow occurs independently of 
systematic or scientific study of society, is not supported by an examination of 
how thinking about values proceeds.5 


Australian National University, Canberra 


5 This paper was presented as the Presidential Add Secti 
This” $ pres th ‘ ress to Section J of the Conference of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, Melbourne, August, 1955, 


The “Federal Principle”’ 


Reconsidered By RUFUS DAVIS 


PART II 


B. Some Ideas Concerning the Division of Functions: 


The most common idea—sometimes described as the “inescapable federal 
principle” of distributing functions—is this:! That those matters of a “national”, 
“general”, or “common” interest should be vested in the central government, 
while matters of a “local” or “particular” interest should be left in the hands 
of the regional governments. There are at least two things to be noticed 
about this so-called “principle”. First, it prescribes what is necessarily implicit 
in the act of federation. It would be absurd, for instance, to reverse the 
principle so that it enjoined federating states to vest all “local” and 
“particular” matters in the general government, and all “national” or “common” 
matters in the regional governments. But aside from this, what one must note is 
that this “inescapable federal principle of distributing functions” is only a mean- 
ingful directive if there is a mode of knowing what is a “national”, “common”, 
“local” or “particular” matter. If, for example, we advise an expedition to move 
in the direction of East or West, there are a number of ways by which this direction 
can be explained, and whichever of these ways we employ the true test will be that 
the expedition will in fact move in the desired direction, East or West. Can we, 
however, formulate an objective test to denote which are and which are not 
“national” and “local” functions?* Sometimes the geographical dichotomy of 
“external” and “internal” is used to indicate the sort of matters which are 
appropriately “national” and “local”. However, this is of small value as a 
guide since—as Sidgwick points out—“it leaves doubtful how matters external 
to the parts but not to the whole are to be determined . . . secondly, matters 
prima facie internal may be of serious common interest to the whole . . .”% 
More commonly the notion of “national” functions is illustrated by such examples 
as defence, foreign affairs, overseas trade, and “local” functions by such examples 
as education, health, police, etc. But what is the differentiating property of these 
activities which characterises them as “national” or “local”? Is it in the nature 
of the need or the purpose they are intended to satisfy; the nature of the organisa- 
tion required to administer these needs, or is the identification of “national” or 
“local” matters a purely subjective preference for centralised or decentralised 
government in one field of activity or another? There is nowhere a clear answer. 


1 n, The Government of Canada, Toronto, 1949, p. 96. 

2 ae Peek cade analysis of this problem by William Anderson in F ederalism and 
Inter-governmental Relations. A Budget of Suggestions for Research. Mimeographed. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, 1946, pp.. 18-29. This “Budget of Suggestions is a mine of 
valuable research ideas on federalism, and this is the only source, to my knowledge, which has posed 
the difficulties of designating “national” and “local functions in any detail. 

3 Sce H. Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, London, 1891, p. 508. 
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In an issue which came before the United States Supreme Court in 1851 a 
Mr. Justice Curtis formulated some “tests” to decide whether a matter was 
appropriate for “national” or “local” regulation. He distinguished four situations :* 
(1) situations in which the nature of the thing to be regulated, or the end to be 
achieved, imperatively demands a single, nation-wide uniform rule; (2) situations 
in which a national uniform rule would be desirable, but in which local variations 
are not intolerable; (3) situations in which there would be a “superior fitness and 
propriety” to local rules adapted to the needs of the locality and circumstances; 
and (4) situations in which the conditions “imperatively demand” or require as 
an “absolute necessity” a diversity of rules. 

Attractive as this classification is, it scarcely leaves us in possession of anything 
even remotely approaching unambiguous or objective criteria. It is, presumably, 
in the very nature of the “defence” and “foreign affairs” activities which 
“imperatively demand” a single nation-wide uniform rule, but to which of the 
categories (2), (3), and (4) should we assign the activities of health, education, 
banking, agriculture, social insurance, industrial disputes, social and economic 
planning? To answer this we may assemble such data as the prevalent “con- 
sciousness in the community” of “national” and “local” needs, the “areas” of 
each activity, the alternative public service organisations required to administer 
particular needs, the financing of each activity, and so on.5 And on this basis 
it may be possible to formulate an inventory of indispensable “national” and 
“local” matters for each particular society, at each stage of its development. But 
this done, one could never be certain that this “distribution” would in fact 
correspond with a purely subjective preference for one level of government instead 
of another in the performance of any of these functions. That is, one might 
expect the Curtis tests to yield not merely a different group of “national” and 
“local” activities for different social systems but a different selection of activities 
for different people in the same political system.® 


A second view of the division of functions interposes a qualitative factor into 
the national/local formula. It postulates the condition that if the federal principle 
1s to be satisfied the division of functions should invest both the general and 
regional governments with “important”, “significant” or “high” functions. Thus 
Sidgwick, for example: “In laying down that the autonomy of the parts of the 
federal state must be considerable in extent, 1 mean that we should hardly call a 
state federal merely because the independence of local governments in certain 
minor matters was guaranteed by the constitution”? The precise character of 


4See Cooley v. Board of Wardens of Philadelphia, 12 Howard 299. Quoted in Anderson, 
op. cit., p 20. ’ 5 See Anderson, op. cit., pp. 18-24. 

® Compare, for example, the distribution of functions in the U.S. and Indian constitutions, Note 
also the incessant debate in Australia at each referendum on the “matters” appropriate for 
“national” and “local” action. 

7 Sidgwick, loc. cit. Also Lord Carnarvon, “The real object which we have in view is to give 
the central government those high functions and almost sovereign powers by which general 
principles and uniformity of legislation may be secured in those questions which are of common 
import to all the provinces; and at the same time, to retain for each province so ample a measure 
of municipal liberty and self-government as will allow and indeed compel them to exercise the local 
powers which they exercise with great advantage to the community.” oted, S. Mogi, The Problem 


n poder: qoncon, 1931, p. 233. See also Waitz, and Von Mohl, ibid., p. 402, quoted Mogi, 
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this idea is no less difficult to define than the content of national/local functions. 
If we presume, for example, that the regulation of any part of social activity 
is “important” or “significant” for some political purpose or other then this 
Prescription is valueless. What might be implied here, therefore, is either 
(a) that it is possible to draw a distinction between types of social activity 
which are “important” and those which are “unimportant” as subjects of 
governmental control; or (b) that we can arrange the possible subjects of 
governmental regulation in some scale of importance. If we intend the first we 
must then ensure that some portion of the “important” functions are vested in 
both governments; or if we intend the second, we must ensure that neither the 
general or regional governments are invested only with “minor” matters. These 
assumptions do not call for comment here. What deserves comment, however, 
are two things: First, the notion of “important” or “unimportant” tells us little 
or nothing about the governmental activities which are or are not “important”, 
And for their part the sources do no more than indicate in the vaguest fashion 
what is of importance both for federal and state activity. Secondly, to 
designate what is important or “unimportant”, or what is of major importance 
Or minor importance as a governmental function raises a set of issues 
which are not susceptible to the formulation of objective criteria. Obviously the 
questions for whom, for what purpose, and in what circumstances a 
function is or is not important for governmental action will determine the content 
of any division of functions which applies this condition. Mogi points out, for 
example, that for Waitz and his contemporaries a distribution effected in this way 
simply meant that “the collectivity of foreign relations” was committed to the 
central government and “as much as possible all internal relations” to the regions.® 
But this distribution presupposes a particular historical and political moment in 
which the conduct of “foreign relations” is deemed important. And we may 
conceive a different situation, for example a World Federation of all States, in 
which the activity of “foreign relations” is meaningless. 


A third view of the division of functions characterises the main body of 
nineteenth century juristic writing, and is probably the simplest to state. Briefly, 
it asserts that the federal principle does not prescribe any physical, moral, or 
qualitative conditions for the distribution of functions. It is indifferent to the 
precise content of the division, and it, argues that there is no a priori principle by 
which a distribution of functions could be effected. The definitive element of the 
federal state is simply in the form of the division, not its substance; in the creation 
of a specific kind of jural relationship between law-making authorities, not in the 
material quality of the functions vested in the general and regional governments.’® 


If we pause for one moment at this stage to apply any of these three views 
of the division of functions to our problematic “postman’s helmet” federation, it 
is not difficult to justify its “federal” category. As a matter of historical fact, of 
course, there has been no such federation. ‘The nucleus of the functions commonly 


8 See Waitz, quoted Mogi, op. cit., p. 383. 9 Ibid. : ' 
10 See, lot eRe. Zachariah, Meyer, and von Trietchke, quoted in Mogi, op. cit., at pp. 393, 
587, and 790. ‘his is certainly the view we may reasonably associate with Dicey also. 
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vested in the general governments has, with all the variations of time and place, 
corresponded fairly closely to a constant pattern in which matters of war, of 
foreign relations, of overseas trade, etc., have formed the core of federal activity. 
To acknowledge this, however, is not to invalidate the fantasy of a “postman’s 
helmet” federation, on any other ground than an ex post facto historical generalisa- 
tion. Logically none of these views exclude a federal category. It is conceivable, 
for instance, that the regulation of “postman’s helmets” (or for that matter, white 
mice) could become a matter of either national or local importance. True, in 
respect to the “ambit” and the “importance” of the matters vested in the general 
government, this Gilbertian federation could be easily distinguished from an 
association of states in which more extensive, or more important, matters were 
given to the general government. But the mere difference in the content and 
significance of the powers divided would not—on the present criteria—invalidate 
their common classification as “federal” states any more than the disparity in the 
functions of the United States Congress, and an English School-board excludes 
their common (Diceyan) classification as “non-sovereign law-making bodies”. 
What Sidgwick’s view simply enjoins is that matters of “importance” should be 
vested in the general and regional governments. He does not argue, nor does the 
legal fiction of co-equal status require, that the distribution of functions should 
attempt the absurdity of equating the scope and the importance of functions 
vested in the two levels of government.!! 

The greatest obstacle which this hypothetical federal state may have to face 
is in the test implicitly invoked by Professor Wheare in Federal Government.’* 
Wheare’s view is directly reflected in his analysis of the Weimar Republic and the 
Soviet Constitution. Of the reasons which persuade him to assign a quasi-federal 
status to the Weimar Constitution, for example, he refers to the division of 
functions in this way—‘“the scope of the powers conferred upon the general 
legislature is so wide that it is difficult to see what topics of any importance are 
left to the regional government if the general legislature chose to exercise its powers 
to the full”.8 Or similarly, he writes of the 1936 Soviet Constitution—“Article 14 
gives the All-Union legislature such comprehensive powers over almost all spheres 
of life that it leaves little to the constituent republic, if the All-Union chooses to 
exercise them to the full”.14 

The precise meaning of this criterion and the mode by which we can apply 
it to any arrangement is again somewhat elusive. How should we read Wheare? 
To mean, simply that “too much” power should not be vested in the general 
government and “too little” in the regions; or conversely “too little” in the general 
government and “too much” in the regions in case either level of government can 
endanger the other if it should exercise its powers to the full. What then is “too 
much” and what is “too little”? How can functions be divided so that if exercised 
to the “full” neither the general government nor the regions will be endangered 
or deprived of “significant” powers? To answer these questions it is necessary 
to examine the anatomy of a division of functions. 


11See von Trietchke, quoted Mogi, op. cit., p. 790. 
12 See K. C. Wheare, Federal Government, London, 1946, p. 26. 
13 [bid, 14 [bid., p. 27. 
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C. The Anatomy of Division 


The nature of a physical division—for example, of land, money, flour, clothing, 
marbles—is a relatively clear process. The object to be divided is known, we 
can stipulate a ratio, effect the division, and measure, weigh or compute the 
result to test the fidelity of the division. What do we divide, however, when we 
divide not an area of land or a number of commodities but the field of those 
human activities which are or may become the subject of governmental control. 
First, it is clear that neither the language nor the ideas of a physical division are 
profitably applicable to this process. Thus, even though Madison can speak of 

sums” or “quantities” of power, we cannot quantify all those activities which 
are or may become the subject of governmental control, we cannot presume that 
these activities are finite or infinite, and we cannot employ the idea of a ratio 
except metaphorically. Implicit in all divisions of functions, there is to be sure 
a legal imagery of an infinite body of present and future political activity—the 
legal imagery of sovereignty—for which the technique of the “residuary” grant is 
employed to escape the necessity of denoting its entire content. But whereas the 
limits of the “residuary” bequest in the division of an estate can be determined 
because it is material, we can never presume that the “residuary” grant of power 
in the division of functions is finite or infinite. What is involved here, therefore, 
despite the legal tidiness of the residuary grant, is not an attempt to map all the 
world of possible activity prior to division, but simply to identify and group those 
parts of political activity known to us or conceivable by us within such conventional 
and variable abstractions as “defence”, “agriculture”, “trade and commerce”, etc. 


If we cannot employ the ideas of physical division what then does the “division 
of functions” involve? To answer this, it is first important to realise that the 
federal constitution is essentially a political bargain, struck by political bargainers 
—the “Founding Fathers”—who assemble from a variety of motives to create 
some degree of permanent union between communities where previously, there was 
none, or to create some degree of diversity where previously there was complete 
union. It is founded on a particular set of assumptions and expectations as to 
who should make the law, over what territorial area, over what activities, in what 
relation the laws of the general and regional governments should stand to each 
other, what sort of government should prevail, and what benefits will flow from 
the bargain. The settlement is then enshrined in the form of fundamental law 
to bear testimony to its terms, and a mode of arbitration is erected to resolve 
disputes about their meaning. Secondly, the process which goes by the name of 
the “division of functions” is a unique form of division, containing its own pro- 
cedure, its own techniques, and its own fictions. What is divided in this process 
is the world of known or conceivable political activities and the principle 
of division is fundamentally the principle of the market place, the principle of 
mutual satisfaction. What functions are vested in the general government, and 
what left to the regions, what activities are expressed and what implied, what 
activities are protected, and what activities denied only emerge from an elaborate 
system of political “horse-trading” in which the variety of interests secking 
expression must be compromised. The technique of the “division” varies: specific 
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functions may be vested in the general government, and the “residue” left to the 
regions, or specific functions may be vested in both, and the “residue” left to the 
general government or the regions. A general field of activities may be vested 
“exclusively” in one authority, e.g., health, or it may be divided by geographic 
analogy, ¢.g., “intra-state” and “overseas” quarantine; or particular kinds of 
health activities may be designated, ¢.g., quarantine, and vested in one authority; 
or a general field of activity may be shared by two authorities with the proviso 
that in the event of conflict the laws of one or the other should prevail. There 
is neither science nor theory in this process. It is not a mathematical division 
where high exactitude is possible. There is only the skill of translating precedent 
to local circumstance, and the draftsmanship to express the compromised purposes 
of the key bargainers in language to satisfy them. McGregor Dawson’s comment 
on the allocation of power in Canada aptly explains the nature of every division 
of functions in every federal system since 1787: 
The original allocation of power was not made . . . on any 

a priori basis; it represented the greatest common measure of 

agreement that could be formulated among conflicting interests at 

the time, and the primary test it had to meet was the approval it 

could command from the federating colonies. 

In this view of the division of functions, the question of what is “too much” 
or “too little’ can only be answered in terms of the assumptions and expectations 
enshrined in the bargain. If, for example, the distribution of functions in the 
“postman’s helmet” federation precisely expresses the desires of those who entered 
the bargain, then neither “too much” has been given, or “too little” taken, for 
there is no standard outside the purposes of the “Founding Fathers” by which a 
grant of power may be deemed “too much” or “too little”. To say in answer that 
a grant of power to one party of the bargain is “too much” because it could, if it 
chose to exercise its powers to the “full”, deprive the other of significant powers, 
is to presume that by scrutinising the language of the bargain it is possible to 
know what the complete “ambit” of any power is. Can we have such’ knowledge? 

In a paper read to the International Political Science Association in Zurich 
in 1950, for example, Professor Wheare considered what were the “minimal” 
powers necessary to invest in the general government of a Western European 
Federation, and concluded that the powers of “defence”, “foreign affairs”, and 

taxation” were sufficient. Assuredly he was anticipating the “minimum” powers 
which the federating states might be prepared to concede, and also the “minimum” 
powers required to render federal government meaningful. But if we disregard 
the circumstantial factors, and take these subjects of power to be the “minimum” 
group of powers vested in all federal governments since 1787, then the vast range 
of activities in which the governments of U.S.A., Australia and Canada now engage 
have been validated almost entirely by their power over taxation, defence and 
foreign affairs. 
: Clearly, in the experience of federal states, it is impossible to determine the 

ambit of any power, simply because the activities which do or do not come 
within the ambit of power are ultimately a matter of judicial stipulation. We 
can know approximately, of course, or be informed at any moment about those 
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activities which have come within the compass of such terms as “defence”, or 
“health” through local usage or local judicial precedent. But obviously we cannot 
know with any certainty either the total range of activities which these 
conventional symbols can subsume now or in the future, the manner in which 
governments will legislate for these activities, or to what purposes these activities 
will be directed. For example, the activity of regulating entry into a university 
may serve either the purpose of “education” or “defence”; or the federal power 
to tax may involve either the right to deprive the states of tax revenues, or only 
the right to share with the states in the distribution of the taxpayers’ income. What 
will decide the class of the activity in the first case and the nature of the right in 
the second is not simple definition, political dispute or logic, but only a judicial 
contest. 


D. “Independence” and the “Ambit” of Power 


If this view of the “division” may be assumed, what then is the nature of the 
“independence” which members of the federal state can enjoy within their “ambit” 
of power? What are they free to do, and what restraints are they free from within 
such imperfect frontiers of action? The conventional answer is this: that within 
their “ambit” of power, and the terms of the bargain, the members of the federal 
state are free to pursue what ends they choose, and in what manner they choose 
providing they do not “destroy, limit, or encroach” upon the sphere of each other. 
It is scarcely surprising that a “freedom” so expressed should be subject to the 
endless dispute of all the parties to the bargain. But does the situation allow 
for a more precise statement than this? 


As a first approach we can try to formulate some idea of the frustrations and 
restraints from which neither the general nor the regional governments can be 
possibly free. It seems obvious, for instance, that neither the federal nor the 
state governments can escape the socio-economic and political conditions which 
follow from each other’s activities, or through the interaction of their activities 
unless we completely arrest political activity. Wheare, for. example, notes that 
the “financial autonomy” of the regional governments “is always conditional upon 
their working within the framework of currency and credit determined in the last 
resort by the general government—so far as such matters: are determined by 
governments at all”.15 Equally, of course, the freedom of regional: governments 
to pursue agricultural policies is conditional upon their working within the frame- 
work of federal tariff policy; and conversely, the ability of the federal government 
to carry out its responsibilities for migration is subject to those industrial and 
agricultural conditions created by the regions. To claim an immunity from these 
conditions is to claim what is patently absurd, for not even a sovereign. state—or 
for that matter an individual in society— functions within a socio-economic 
yacuum. 

The defining quality of these situations, however, is not, as it may appear, 
the creation of conditions which are by their nature inescapable. For the 
imperative requirement of all conditions created by federal and state governments 


15 Wheare, op. cit., p. 99. 
6* 
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—no less than individuals—is that they must flow from a valid exercise of power. 
Thus, for example, a state can free itself from the conditions of a federal tariff, 
federal currency, or federal banking policy if it can establish that there is no federal 
right to impose tariffs, control currency, or direct banking; or if it can prove that 
there is no right to exercise those powers in a particular way. The central question 
then becomes what constitutes a valid exercise of power? Is it the mark of a 
“valid” activity that it does not create any conditions which “limit”, “encroach” 
or “frustrate” the activity of others; or is it the mark of a valid activity that 
though it creates such conditions they are only “incidental” to a purpose which 
is not to “frustrate”, “limit”, or “encroach” upon the activities of others? 
Necessarily one enters the realm of “law-talk”, because the answer can only 
emerge for each single activity as it passes through the ritual of the judicial process. 
In this rite the formal referent is the written “bargain’”—the constitution—and 
the nominal categories of power are simply points of departure for a process which 
seeks no more than to resolve the clash of interests, and the ceaseless dispute 
between political ends and legal means within some semblance of legal order. In 
each system the judicial ideas of the “federal principle”, their beliefs about the 
permissible activity of government, the appropriate canons of interpretation and 
the manner in which the conflicting interests seek to formalise the principle of 
action sealed in the “bargain”, have each undergone a rich variety of change with 
changes in judicial personnel, the times and the issues.1® At any moment in each 
system, of course, it is possible to give instances as to what constitutes a “limita- 
tion” or “encroachment”, and what sort of “limitation” is permissible or not. In 
Australia, for example, the federal government, by its prior right of access to the 
taxpayer’s pocket, can so exercise its power that little or nothing is left to the states; 
or it can abort state industrial programmes by a change in its tariff or credit policy; 
or it can materially influence the quality and volume of their public investment, and 
soon. But there is no logical compulsion in this “wilderness cf single instances” 
to yield one principle of “frustration”, “limitation”, or “encroachment”.17 
It is now axiomatic that what is or is not a “limitation”, what is a “valid” or 
“invalid” limitation must (by the very, nature of the process chosen to resolve the 
clash of interests) be what the judges say it is. And the history of judge-made 
law invites no other view than this: that the parties to the original federal 
“bargain” can never be certain that the words in which they have clothed their 
intentions can ever be more than a rough guide to political activity, or that the 
range of permissible activity at any time after will bear any exact relation to their 
intentions. 


The question then, what is the constitutional “independence”, “freedom”, or 
“mastery” which the units of the federal state may enjoy, is not capable of an 
easy answer. Clearly neither the federal nor state governments can claim to be 
tree from the socio-economic consequences of powers “validly” exercised by one 
or the other. This is simply one of the facts of federal life so often thrust aside 


16 Switzerland, of course, is a partial exception to this view. See Part I of my article, p. 79. 


17 See the illuminating article by Dr. Samuel Stoljar, “Th i inciple” 
in Chicago Law Review, Vol. 20, No. 2, Winter 1953, 181 Pie Stare of ¢ Legs pee 
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by the high sentiments attending the birth of a federal union. The mode by which 
federal and state governments exercise their powers may advantage, deflect, pre- 
determine, or abort the policies which each member seeks to pursue. What they 
are free to do, however, is to employ what powers they have to arrest, diminish, 
neutralise, or turn to their advantage those conditions they believe inimical to 
their interest. Their capacity to do so, of course, may vary profoundly with the 
range of their formal powers, their wealth, and their political influence. We can 
scarcely equate the manoeuvrability of the federal governments to the states in 
any federal system, or even among the states, the manoeuvrability of New South 
Wales with Tasmania, Ontario with Nova Scotia, or New York State with 
Alabama. But to equalise the “independence” of federal and state governments 
in any one of these three respects, in the number and importance of their powers, 
the scope and size of their revenue, and in the influence they can marshal, is quite 
impossible, and there is no such pretension in the conventional body of federal 
theory. In one sense, and one sense only is the “independence” of all units within 
all federal systems indistinguishable in degree or kind—the mutually irrevocable 
freedom of each unit to initiate those measures and pursue those ends it believes 
to be within its ambit of power. In this activity—the power to initiate measures 
—their mastery is complete, and it is never so inviolate again, not even when those 
activities over which they claim mastery have become accepted as part of the 
established order and expectations of the community. For once the formal act 
of initiation, whether through parliamentary or executive action, is at an end, the 
endurance of their enterprise is conditional (apart from all other qualifying 
factors) upon their skill in anticipating judicial reaction, upon the absence of 
constitutional challenge, or in the event of challenge, upon the constant approval 
of their activity by the courts. 


To define the “independence” of federal and state governments in this way 
is, of course, to define only one and perhaps the most—if not the only—coherent 
aspect of the “independence” tonnoted by the “federal principle”. It is necessary 
now to enquire into two further elements of the idea of “independence”, the 
financial means to be master, and the political ability to be master. 


5. “Independent and Co-ordinate” Fiscal Status 

As a beginning let us first note the precise injunction of the “Federalists”. 
“Money”, wrote Hamilton, “is with propriety considered as the vital principle of 
the body politic; as that which sustains its life and motion, and enables it to 
perform its most essential function. A complete power, therefore, to procure a 
regular and adequate supply of revenue, as far as the resources of the community 
will permit, may be regarded as an indispensable ingredient in every constitution”. 
From this premise he urged that the “federal government must of necessity be 
vested with an unqualified power of taxation”, and—with much less of the same 
grand conviction—that the “individual states should possess an independent and 


uncontrollable authority to raise their own revenue for the supply of their wants”.’8 


18 See The Federalist, The Modern Library edition, New York. Letters 30-36. 
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Hamilton’s precepts find little place in subsequent discussions of federal 
theory until well nigh the present century. There is an occasional side-long' glance 
at “finance” in several sources!® but no elaborate concern with fiscal schemes or 
with the implications of Hamilton’s ideas. The travails of the federal system in the 
last half century, however, have led to this typical reassertion of the “Federalist” 
concepts. It is not enough, Wheare writes for example, to found a federal system 
by a division of “sovereign or political power which simply ensures the constitu- 
tional equality of the central and regional governments...” Clearly 
“independence” or “equality” in the eyes of the law alone is little or nothing if 
divorced from means; hence if the federal principle “is to operate not merely as a 
matter of strict law but also in practice, it follows that both general and regional 
governments must each have under its own independent control financial resources 
sufficient to perform its exclusive functions. Each must be financially co-ordinate 
with the other”.2° This is the characteristic language of mid-twentieth century 
“realist” federalism, and the question it poses is whether a fiscal scheme can be 
devised to satisfy the constitutional assumptions of the “federal principle”. 


The matter can be approached in this way: Let us suppose we are com- 
missioned to prepare a financial settlement which must fulfil these twin specifica- 
tions; (a) that both federal and state governments should have independent 
control of financial resources, and (b) that the resources should be sufficient to 
perform their exclusive functions.” It is emphasised, moreover, that no arrange- 
ment which safeguards the “independence” of each unit without ensuring it a 
“sufficiency” of resources, or conversely, “sufficient” resources without the 
guarantee of “independent” control is acceptable. As a prelude to this task it 
would be first necessary to consider the nature of its three basic ingredients, 
(i) the idea of fiscal “independence”, (ii) the idea of fiscal “sufficiency”, and 
(iii) the “ambit” of exclusive functions vested in the general and regional govern- 
ments. Here, however, it will be sufficient to concentrate mainly on the first two 
concepts.?? 


The body of ideas implicit in the term “fiscal independence” is substantially 
similar to those invoked by the constitutional notion of “independence” in the 
exercise of all powers in general. That is, once fiscal sources are divided—in any 
of the possible combinations—then each unit is free to enjoy its revenue without 
restriction, infringement, or invasion by any cther unit. Each may exploit its 
resources completely or partially, and apply its revenue to such ends as it chooses, 


” Sce Waitz, and Bentham, in Mogi, op. cit., pp. 384, 277. 

_ ?9Wheare, op. cit., p. 97. Cf. Moore and Perry, Financing Canadian Federation, Canadian 
Tax Foundation, ‘lax Paper No. 6, 1953, p. 55. 

21 A third condition which one school—generally the school of anti-equalisation economists— 
have Projected recently is that a fiscal settlement should not merely satisfy the twin criteria of 
independence” and “sufficiency” but also the demands of economic “efficiency”. See for example, 
A. D. Scott, “A Note on Grants in Federal Countries”, in Economica, Vol. XVII, No. 68, Nov., 
1950, pp. 416-22, The issues raised by Scott and others are mainly concerned with the injury to 
an economy if the constitutional implications of the federal principle are rigidly pursued. This is 
a “specialist” argument, and my only concern here is to examine the traditional criteria of a federal 
fiscal See 

22] have already touched on the problem of defining the “ambit” of i i 
assume throughout this section that the difficulties are eal 1 cee SEE ga 
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when it chooses. From this situation it is possible to select four integral elements 
of fiscal “independence”: (a) the right to decide when to raise revenue; (b) the 
right to elect the purposes for which revenue is to be raised; (c) the right to 
determine the amount to be raised; and (d) the machinery to administer these 
decisions. A model of perfect fiscal independence would then combine at least 
these four elements, and conversely the model of complete dependence would be 
defined as the total absence of these four ingredients. This given, however, one 
would need to take further into account that between these two points of perfect 
fiscal independence and perfect fiscal dependence a variety of situations may be 
found. For example, we might find a situation in which there is a constitutional 
right to decide the amount to be raised within any one year without the capacity 
to determine the time when it is to be raised; or the right to elect when loan money 
should be raised and the purposes to which the money is to be applied but not the 
amount to be raised; or the right to elect the purposes to which loan moneys are 
to be applied but not the amount nor the time when such moneys are to be raised, 
and so on in any possible combination. If we wished then to construct a scale 
between these two points it would be necessary to determine not merely the degree 
to which these ingredients were present in any arrangement but also their relative 
importance to the idea of fiscal independence. For example, it may be argued that 
it is more important to be able to nominate the revenue one wants, and the 
purposes to which this money is to be appropriated, than to depend on the 
administrative facilities of another government to satisfy these decisions. 
Alternatively, it may be more important to elect the precise purposes on which 
money is to be spent, than the precise amount of money to be raised,. or when it is 
to be raised, and so on again with all the possible variations in value given to 
particular situations. But clearly, if the relative importance of these situations is 
determined subjectively then what must emerge is not one scale of fiscal independ- 
ence but as many scales as there are decision-makers, unless that is, one can 
assume that the comparative values of these alternative situations must be the 
same for all.?% 


The second prerequisite—that the resources of each unit should be “sufficient” 
or “adequate” to perform its exclusive functions—is more difficult. Two preliminary 
observations can be made. In one sense we may say that the notion of fiscal 
independence implies a “sufficiency” of revenues. That is, a state is only 
“independent” if it has “sufficient” resources for its activities, and therefore has 
no need of assistance. But a state may assert its “independence” in circumstances 
where, lacking the resources to carry out its functions “adequately”, it prefers to 
abandon or reduce its projects rather than seek help from other governments.”* 
These two situations, however, must be distinguished because what the 
“Federalists” enjoin is a scheme in which the two elements of “independence” 
and “sufficiency” are so combined that there is no need either for mendicancy or 


23 d Perry, op. cit., p. 55. “Critical examination of the Tax Agreements is com- 
‘ger eagles ay of he obioctived of any division of revenues between the two levels of 
-oanaetio tf, The difficulty is increased by the diversity of views concerning which of these deserves 
riority.” et seq. 
: Od See e.g. L. F. Giblin’s essay in Federalism in Australia, Melbourne, 1949, p. 89. 
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for a pauper state to display its pride. The second observation is this: In the 
terms of our reference the idea of “sufficiency” is related to a particular body of 
exclusive functions; it follows, therefore, that since the functions of the general 
and regional governments vary in number and scope the idea of co-ordinate fiscal 
status cannot require an equality of resources between these two levels of govern- 
ment. Necessarily there must be a difference in the relative magnitude of their 
means. And this difference can only be offensive to the terms of reference 
when and if it is possible to demonstrate that relative to their needs one enjoys 
a superiority of resources over the other. 


Given this it becomes important to discover by what standard we should 
judge whether the allocation of fiscal resources is such that each unit has 
“sufficient” to perform its exclusive functions. There are two positions to be 
considered, (a) the relationship between the states, 7.e., between units exercising 
the same functions; and (b) the relationship between the federal government and 
the states, i.¢., between two levels of government exercising different functions. 

In the first case if we take the exclusive standard of each unit as the criterion 
of “sufficiency”, then this clearly fulfils the absolute ideal of fiscal independence. 
To satisfy such a criterion, however, would require a scheme which assured each 
unit a sufficiency of resources whatever the level of expenditure it believed 
necessary to satisfy this standard. But this is plainly impossible because we do 
not inhabit Paradise but a world of limited resources. ‘To be meaningful, there- 
fore, the standard of sufficiency for each unit must be related, at least, to the 
average or uniform standard of service of all units within the federation. The 
business of any fiscal scheme then is to ensure that each unit will be able to reach 
this standard, preferably by its own efforts, and if it fails, to guarantee it the 
means of doing so—if it chooses. By what means, however, should this guarantee 
be given? Ideally by enclosing in the constitution an express right which can 
be asserted by each unit against some determinate federal agency, and by equip- 
ping the federal government—for it can be no other organ—with the means of 
performing an equalising role. Such a right, however, cannot be unconditional, 
otherwise the claimant could escape with inordinate demands. But if the right 
is to be conditional, the only mode by which it can be satisfied with due regard 
to the interests of the two parties—federal and state—is through a body indepen- 
dent of both and whose decisions are binding on the equalising authority, the 
federal government. 

A procedure such as this, of course, can only ensure a meaningful and viable 
standard of expenditure as between the states. But what is a “sufficient” standard 
of expenditure for a federal government in relation to its functions vis-a-vis the 
states as a whole? In a sense it is true to say that the level of federal expenditure 
will be determined by its functions, and the very nature of such functions, for 
example, as “defence”, “equalisation” and “stabilisation” requires unqualified 
fiscal powers. But if it is to be the absolute arbiter of its own standards, then 
whatever its functions, logically it must be vested with such limitless powers. 
Again, however, our concern is with a world of scarce resources, and unless a 
federal government is to be left in the exclusive position of deciding what its just 
share of the taxable income should be—a position most consistent with its own 
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fiscal independence but potentially destructive of others—this dilemma can only 
be resolved by imposing some kind of external control or external standards on 
the level of federal expenditure through a device which ensures a “just” distribu- 
tion of revenue between both levels of government. By what means can this be: 
done? Effectively it can only be through one or a combination of three different 
devices; first, through an institution which reproduces the procedure of the original 
constitutional bargain—“horse-trading”—but with this difference that in place of 
the consultative process which bound no party to its decisions, the decisions of 
this institution must be equally binding on all parties; secondly, through an 
institution which rejects the principle of “horse-trading” and compels all parties 
to submit their needs to arbitration; and thirdly, by incorporating some agreed 
formula in the constitution. The mode, of course, by which these institutions are 
composed and the mode in which they function, no less than the way in which 
the formula is adjusted, will necessarily affect the degree to which one or other 
level of government can command the settlement. For example, the delegation of 
all financial policy and management to an independent council or tribunal—the 
method which seems to excite so many theorists who despair of the ceaseless 
federal-state conflict over revenue—is possibly the ideal way of ensuring an 
equitable procedure.?®> But even here its composition and its procedure may vitally 
affect the interests of the various parties. One would need to distinguish, for 
instance, between such different forms as a body composed of nominees of 
each government, or of nominees of the general government only; of an equal 
number of nominees of each government, or of a greater representation for the 
general government; of nominees appointed permanently, or nominees appointed 
for a short term of years, and soon. The probability of variations in the type of 
institutions and their varying significance, however, is obvious from the pattern of 
such bodies as the Premiers’ Conference or the Australian Loan Council. 


In this view of the two terms, “fiscal independence” and “fiscal sufficiency”, 
the central question is—can a financial scheme be devised to satisfy the ideal 
ingredients of these twin criteria? At the outset, the task of defining the precise 
responsibilities of each government presents formidable difficulties.?® ’ If we put 
this precondition aside, however, it is first clear that a standard financial arrange- 
ment cannot be devised for all federal systems. As Dehem and Wolfe have rightly 
noted,27 the “data of the problem differ from one federal state to another. The 
solutions appropriate to each individual case will depend upon the geographic, 
economic, and cultural characteristics of the country, and also upon the constitu- 
tional division of sovereign powers.” But given this, is it possible to frame a 
financial scheme for each system, whatever the political, economic, and constitu- 
tional variations, which will fully satisfy our basic terms? The answer shortly is 
that it has been found impossible to devise such a scheme except for a few rare 


25 Sec the recommendations of tax co-ordination enquirics in Australia in the ‘twenties and 
thirties. Cf. also the Groves Commission Report on Federal, State and Local Government Fiscal 
Relations, U.S. Senate Doc. 69, 1943, pp. 5-8. 

26 See supra, pp. 232-233. we rae 

27 R. Dehem and J. N. Wolfe, “The Principles of Federal Finance and the Canadian Case”, in 
The Canadian Journal of Ec. and Pol. Sci., Vol. 21, No. 1, Feb., 1955, p. 67. 
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or ideal situations; for example, where the level of governmental activity creates 
such a negligible demand upon the national income that it can be satisfied from 
the most insignificant tax base;?8 or in the ideal case which Dehem and Wolfe 
formulate—“the country with rather uniform interregional distribution of per 
capita income, where revenue adequate to finance strictly provincial activities could 
be derived from provincial public assets and from taxes with negligible inter- 
provincial incidence”; or, of course, in the federal paradise—if paradise is federal— 
where the national income is infinite. 


The situations for which solutions have been called in the last fifty years do 
not even closely resemble these conditions. The attempts to frame “just” fiscal 
schemes have invariably taken place in circumstances of differing regional wealth, 
differing economic interests, and dynamic levels of governmental activity. It is 
these conditions, as much as the political antipathy to discriminatory fiscal settle- 
ments, which have resisted every attempt to satisfy both ideals of fiscal independ- 
ence and sufficiency. The experience of federal states is now ample and may be 
summarised in these four propositions :?° 


First: It has been found impossible to frame permanent fiscal settlements, 
for these two reasons: (a) it is impossible to predict the cost of government for 
any long-term period unless we can predict the level of political demand and price 
movements, and (b) it is equally impossible to predict for any long-term period 
the revenue yields from any tax fields. Second: The increased demand for govern- 
mental spending—on welfare policies and war—has multiplied the scale of all 
governmental transactions, but federal governments, through their superior fiscal 
and monetary powers, have been better able to meet the increased demands than 
the states. Third: The greater scope and hence manoeuvrability of federal financial 
powers—and in some cases the constitutional priority of federal tax claims—has 
placed federal governments in a favoured bargaining position in the choice of 
remedial measures. Fourth: the remedial policies applied by each federal state 
have varied with the local circumstances—the degree of imbalance between federal 
and state revenues on the one hand, and among the states on the other; the degree 
of political forbearance by the federal government in the competition for revenues; 
and the priority given to “federal” solutions over “logical” tax schemes, “rational” 
economic policies, and administrative convenience. 


If it is impossible ‘then to frame a fiscal settlement which fully satisfies the 
criteria of “independence” and “sufficiency” in all but ideal—or near ideal— 
conditions, how can we apply Wheare’s categories—“federal”, “quasi-federal”, 
and “non-federal”—to the immense variety of fiscal relations which do exist? A 
conspectus of three or four systems alone—U.S.A., Canada, Australia, Switzerland 
—reveals variations in the degree to which states as a whole and individual states 
rely on federal grants—the variation may be in the order of ten per cent. to 65 
per cent. of state revenues; in the kind, and the degree of the various kinds of 
grants made to the states—for example, obligatory grants (in pursuance of a 


28 C/. Hayck’s argument that federal government is only viable i diti f mini - 
ment activity. Individualism and the Reteomi Onde Loetion 1949. Feet. eek Gene 
#0Sce Groves Commission Report, op. cit., esp. pp. 94-117. 
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formal agreement with the states or constitutional provision), or discretionary 
grants (at the discretion of the general government to particular states or states 
as a whole in the form of conditional (general or specific) or unconditional grants) ; 
in the kind and the scope of the institutional arrangements created to deal with 
the adjustment of fiscal resources—for example, formal or informal, representative 
Or non-representative, voluntary or mandatory, specific or general; and so on. To 
arrange these variations along a scale between perfect fiscal independence and 
perfect dependence it would be necessary to measure the magnitude of each 
deviation (given agreement on what was a deviation) and decide their relative 
importance. It has been argued already, however, that since the relative import- 
ance of the various possible deviations is subjectively based it would be difficult 
to agree on the point in this scale at which any particular political unit should be 
placed. But even if a system of weights were agreed on so that one could say 
that Region “x” is fiscally more independent than Region “y” it would still remain 
a purely arbitrary decision to say at which point of this scale the degree of 
independence required to satisfy the test of a “federal” or “quasi-federal” system 
had been violated. To use the United States as a model—assuming it were held 
out as a model of “just” financial relations—would be scarcely valid given the 
particularity of its own experience, its economic resources, and the level of political 
demand in the American society. 


6. “Independent” Status and the Party System 


One final issue now remains—to what extent can the structure and behaviour 
of modern political parties be accommodated within the constitutional assumptions 
99> 


of the “federal principle”? 


The integral role of the political party in the machinery and practice of con- 
stitutional government is a fact no longer in dispute. But while we have noted 
the conventional requirements of a dual governmental apparatus for the 
federal state—legislature, administration, and judiciary*°—the existing literature 
is virtually silent on the type of party system which would fulfil the conditions 
of an “independent and co-ordinate” governmental structure. To employ the 
traditional principle now, however, without taking this institution into account, is 
plainly impossible. The exclusion of the Soviet Union from the “federal” category 
for example, may be argued partly in terms of the excessive body of powers vested 
in the All-Union government or the centralisation of budgetary policy. But even 
if the Soviet Constitution gave no offence to the “principle” here, the view which 
commonly denies its “federal” category is that the monolithic structure of the 
Communist Party, and the known tendency of the party oligarchy to intrude, 
direct, and supplant the decision of the Autonomous Republics governments is 
fatal to the idea of an independent governmental structure. What kind of party 
system then does the “federal principle” predicate? 


In theory one may propose such a model as this: a dual party system— 
analogous to the dual legislative/administrative machinery—in which the parties 
are exclusively identified with, and operate at, either the federal or state level; in 


80 Supra, section 3, B. 
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which the parties are structurally separate from each other in their composition; 
and in which the parties perform their main business—the nomination and endorse- 
ment of parliamentary candidates, formulation of policy, electoral management, 
and proselytising—completely independent of each other. We need but project 
such a model, however, to recognise that in no constitutional structure—conven- 
tionally termed “federal”—is there any correspondence between this model and 
the operative party systems. What confronts us instead are multivariant patterns 
and degrees of decentralisation in the organisation and behaviour of large-scale 
national parties, a varying set of relations between the party machines and their 
parliamentary representatives, and varying modes by which federal and state 
party politicians may influence or coerce each other by manipulation within their 
common party machinery. In a valuable exploratory essay “Federalism and the 
Party System”?! David Truman has inferred that if one were to compare the 
degree to which the party systems were decentralised in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, we should find that the national parties were most com- 
pletely decentralised in the United States, a little less decentralised in Canada, 
and less decentralised still in Australia. Such a relationship, of course, is not 
exhaustive, and other systems may be found—for example, the Indian party system 
and the predominant role of the Indian Congressional Party during the first years 
of Indian Federation—which might exhibit a higher or lower degree of decentrali- 
sation than the United States, Canada and Australia. In any event the 
implications of such variations in the degree and kind of decentralisation for the 
tederal principle, and the challenge to Wheare’s simple categories are again plain 
enough; but the full scope of the problem is only illustrated if we briefly examine 
the complexity of the national party system of one country—Australia. 


The Australian party system has been often described as “federal” or “con- 
federal” in form. Both terms, however, leave much to be desired. The idea of a 
“confederality” probably corresponds more closely to their precise organisation, 
though this term too conceals the marked differences in the degree and quality 
of a confederal form which may vary from the “tightest of tight” to the “loosest 
ot loose” confederal systems. The Australian Labor Party may more nearly satisfy 
its popular “federal” description, though here also there are elements—for example, 
the power of the Federal Conference of the party to intervene in State party 
affairs on any issue touching the interests of the party as a whole, together with 
the delegate status of a State-appointed Federal Conference—which suggest that 
it is much more the “tightest of tight” confederal structures than the “loosest 
of loose” federal forms. But however we characterise the system, what is the 
outstanding feature of the three national parties—Labor, Liberal and Country 
Party—is that the state is the common unity of party organisation for federal and 
state activity. Here is the professional nerve centre for the main electoral activities 
—endorsement of candidates, disbursement of funds, and electoral management— 
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for both federal and state politics alike; from here in varying degrees of “tight- 
ness” or “looseness” emerges the national superstructure of the three parties; and 
from here, in varying strength, flows the main directional guide to the conduct of 
federal-state party relations. 


To what extent does this system lend itself to intra-party manipulation for 
either federal or state advantage? It is very difficult to give a general answer. In 
a loose way the intra-party balance between federal and state party interest will 
depend on the structure and constitutional assumptions of each party machine, its 
views on party orthodoxy and the status of its parliamentary representatives, the 
composition of the machine and the nature of its claims on its federal and state 
representatives, and, of central importance, the disposition of power at any given 
moment within the party. In all these respects the situation varies between the 
three main parties. 


Of the three national parties, the Australian Labor Party probably offers the 
most favourable venue for intra-party manipulation, pressure and coercion between 
the different elements of the machine.32 As a movement it attaches high import- 
ance to two constitutional principles, the necessity for machine control of parlia- 
mentary representatives, and absolute conformity to the decisions of the machine. 
In practice there is an almost incessant tug-of-war between Labor parliamentary 
representatives and the party bureaucracy in which discipline is the last resort 
tor persistent non-conformity. The official stereotype of its structure is that of a 
pyramidic and tightly organised democratic movement in which the concern for 
federal and state matters is divided between two distinct parts of the machine; 
in federal business, the Federal Conference and Federal Executive; in state affairs, 
the State Conference and State Executive. In practice, factional quarrels within 
either segment of the movement often spill over into the other, and the admixture 
of state and federal parliamentary representatives on both state and federal organs 
ot the machine leaves the way open to a considerable movement of influence into 
either federal or state arenas. The result is that the real form of the A.L.P. is 
less a simple pyramid in which policy-making moves along vertical lines, and more 
the figure of a square in which the four key points are the state machine, the 
federal machine, the State Parliamentary Labor representatives (S.P.L.P.), and 
the Federal Parliamentary Labor representatives (F.P.L.P.). A conflict for power 
within the party may be initiated at any one or all of these points, and the 
consequent pressure may move in varying strength in any direction vertically, 
horizontally or diagonally from any point of this structure. 


Within this machine, for example, it has been possible for a State Labor 
Premier to engineer the downfall of a Federal Labor Prime Minister by using a 
State member on the Federal Executive to lead the revolt; conversely it has been 
possible for the Leader of the F.P.L.P. to join in the removal of a State Labor 
Premier by marshalling opposition to him on the State Executive of the party. 
it has been possible for a state machine in conflict with the federal machine to 
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interpret the wishes of the movement on a federal question, and expel or threaten 
to expel federal members who adhered to the ruling of the Federal Executive.** 
Through this machinery it has been possible for a Federal Labor Prime Minister 
to persuade a State Labor Premier to accept the decision of the Federal Executive 
on uniform taxation instead of allying himself with Liberal State Premiers in a 
challenge to its validity. It has been possible for a State Labor machine to dis- 
cipline a State Labor Premier for refusing to collaborate in policy approved by a 
rival political faction in the Federal Executive. It is through this machinery 
again that a Federal Labor Leader of the Opposition could with the support of the 
Federal Executive of the party issue instructions to State Labor Governments on 
policy towards the Communist Dissolution Bill, or that a State Labor Executive 
favourably disposed to the bill could bring pressure to bear om the Labor majority 
in the Federal Senate to withdraw its opposition to the bill. And through this 
machine it has been possible to coerce and threaten State Labor members of 
Parliament who resisted the extension of federal powers in referenda sponsored 
by the Federal Labor Governments,™ and for the Leader of the F.P.L.P. to protest 
to State Labor Premiers for collaborating with non-Labor Federal Governments 
on policies attacked by the Labor Opposition in the Federal Parliament. 

Nominally, few of these Labor stratagems are available to the Liberal Party, 
given the relatively modest pretensions of the party machine, the pre-eminence of 
its parliamentary leaders, the rigid insistence on state party autonomy, the identity 
of federal and state policies, the diversity of state organisation, the diffusion of 
policy-making at the federal and state levels, and the disavowal of the more 
dramatic forms of Labor party discipline. Yet if there is no large scale evidence 
of any intrusion of federal into state, or state into federal affairs through intra- 
party pressure one would still need to note that “in some states leading federal 
members of the Liberal Party have an important influence on state parliamentary 
affairs” ;®* that the party, despite its formal dissociation, still operates within the 
shadow of large extra-party economic interests which at one time did, and still 
could, determine the balance between federal and state interests on specific issues; 
and that an influential Liberal Federal Prime Minister may bring pressure to 
bear on the policy and strategy pursued by State Liberal Premiers or Liberal 
Opposition by the offer of advantage or consideration. 

With the Country Party, on the other hand, a sectional movement described 
by Overacker as “hardly more than a loose alliance of independent state chieftains, 
each jealous of his own autonomy”, supporting little more than a token federal 
organisation, troubled by dissension between federal and state leaders on important 
points of policy, and with a discipline over its members in two of its three state 
machines comparable to Labor regimentation, one would need take much less 
account of the rare possibility of federal manipulation of the state machine than 
the periodic attempts of the state machines (notably the Victorian Country Party) 
to “extend their authority to federal members in the Commonwealth Parliament’? 
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by threatening their party endorsement if they refuse to follow state directions on 
specific items of federal policy, or consort too closely with its political enemies in 
federal politics. 

If we go no further with this short view of the three Australian parties, the 
difficulties of accommodating this system to the model of a “co-ordinate and 
independent” party structure, or of applying Wheare’s criteria to a single national 
system which exhibits such diversity of form and behaviour among its parties, 
are unmistakable. To ask, for example, how does the party system affect the 
“independence” of federal and state legislators we need to ask which party is in 
command of each of the seven centres of government, and equally which party 
is in Opposition at each of these points. That is, one would need to ask whether 
the relationship of a Liberal Federal Government to a Liberal State Government 
is more or less “federal” than the relationship of a Labor Federal Government to 
a Labor State Government, or Labor Opposition, and so on. If we consider the 
complex relations which such combinations imply and if we take into account the 
greater complexity of comparing the relations of a single, non-homogeneous system 
such as this with other national party systems of even greater diversity, then the 
serious misgivings about the adequacy of the traditional “federal principle” when 
confronted with political data of this kind, are not without cause. 


7. Conclusions 


The tendency of the foregoing analysis and argument has already fore- 
shadowed the nature of these conclusions. As a preliminary, however, let me state 
what seem to be the issues involved here. For my purpose, the conventional 
terms by which Professor Wheare defines the “federal principle” need not excite 
any dispute. What is at issue, however, are twq things: (a) whether the “federal 
principle” is a distinct and exclusive principle of organisation if it connotes only 
jural and formal properties, or whether it can be equally distinct if we introduce 
the extra-legal ingredients implied by Professor Wheare; and (b) whether the 
“federal” and “quasi-federal” categories—on either view of the “federal principle” 
—are sufficiently useful to describe the realities within the federal form. 


In the first instance it is clear that if we seek some principle of classification 
to justify the “federal” category of the United States, Australia, Switzerland and 
Canada, it cannot be anything so vague as—“the principle which makes the United 
States the society that it is’—for no other society can be precisely what the United 
States is. And obviously Professor Wheare has no principle as imperfect as this 
in mind. The distinctive principle of these four societies is more precisely this: 
that in each case power is so divided between the general and regional governments 
that each, within a sphere, is co-ordinate and independent. And for him the 
defining properties of this relationship appear to be the four elements I have 
named, (a), (b), (c) and (d)—shortly, co-equal jural status; self-sufficient 
governmental machinery; fiscal autonomy, and some viable balance in the dis- 
tribution of functions. However, it has been argued that the only stable, clear 
and communicable properties which give an exclusive identity to these four 
countries by contrast with South Africa, for example, are the first two factors, one 
defining the purely formal jural relations, and the other, their governmental 
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apparatus. For the rest there are multiple variations in their fiscal relations, in 
the political influence or pressure, which may be exercised through different party 
systems, and in the scope and importance of their activities. Insofar as Professor 
Wheare groups these four countries within a common category and excludes all 
others, we can presume that these variations are negligible or unimportant. But 
outside his personal intimations, it is difficult either to divine the degree of 
independence which must exist between the general and regional governments 
over the whole field of their power relations, or to discover a sufficiently general 
guide to what is a “negligible” or “important” deviation to allow his classificatory 
technique to be applied. It may, of course, be possible to resolve these difficulties 
by employing some doctrine of the “reasonable man”—and no doubt this is what 
Professor Wheare invokes by the use of the term, “predominantly” federal. His 
own difficulties with this test, however, suggest its latent dangers. It is hard to 
resist the view, indeed, that if the “federal principle” is to convey a distinct and 
univocal idea of organisation, it should only connote the two formal properties we 
have already described. 


A conclusion such as this does not render the idea of a “federal” union either 
meaningless or vague. On the contrary, the desire to create such a state is simply 
a desire to engage in a particular form of union, structurally and legally distinct 
from all other modes of union. Yet while this activity is related to a conventional 
form and a stereotype set of purposes, it is no more possible to predicate the 
precise motives, postulates, and understandings, or predict the life which will 
ensue from the choice of this form of union than one can predicate the motives 
which lead to marriage or to predict the relationship which will ensue from the 
form in which the union is legally consummated. It is scarcely conceivable that 
all parties to the federal bargain at all times and in all places seek the same things, 
in the same proportions, for the same reasons; or that the intensity of the 
preferences among those who seek just that much more strength for the national 
government, or for the regions, should be the same. The various lengths of the 
documents, the various clauses, the use of different safeguards, the institutional 
innovations, suggest only faintly the complex of interests at work. At best the 
federal compact can only be a formalised transaction of a moment in the history 
of a particular community. 


If a single form of union can clothe such a multiplicity of life—India, Central 
African Federation, America, Canada, Australia, and potentially the Caribbean 
Federation—by what means can one best characterise the life inside the form? 
The distinction between form and practice to which Professor Wheare draws 
attention is, of course, vital. Obviously the form of union may be modified, 
perverted, or entirely ignored. And it would be absurd to say, for example, that 
one cannot distinguish between the formal pretensions of the Russian constitution 
and life inside Russia, or that we cannot distinguish between the kind of 
“independence” which the Canadian or Australian regions enjoy compared to the 
Autonomous Republics of the U.S.S.R., any more than it would be difficult to 
describe the kind of “independence” which English County Councils or the South 
African provinces or the French prefectures enjoy by comparison with the 
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Autonomous Republics. In each case one can describe the relations of any two 
levels of government within a single political system in terms of their constitutional 
relations (formal and customary), the scope and importance of the activities they 
perform at any time, the extent to which, and the methods by which they may 
influence, or coerce each other, the kind and degree of administrative separation 
or interdependence, the precise nature of their fiscal relations, and so on until all 
the possible formal and informal media of their interaction have been exhausted. 
But given this, could we profitably employ either the single category of “federal”, 
or the dual category of “federal” and “quasi-federal” to comprehend the immense 
variations in the kind and degree of power relations which express themselves 
both within and between units clothed in “federal” or “quasi-federal” form? On 
a purely formal view of the “federal principle” it would be impossible to apply a 
category founded exclusively on jural assumptions to extra-legal data. There are 
no degrees in the dichotomy of legal independence and dependence to take 
sufficient account of political and social nuances. Wheare’s position, however, is 
different. In his case if agreement can be secured on the meaning of 
“independence” in all its extra-legal forms of power, then it is logically possible 
to apply a “federal”, “quasi-federal” or “quasi-quasi-federal” category if at each 
point of the multiple and dynamic set of relations one could erect a stable 
differentia capable of distinguishing the degree and kind of independence 
appropriate to each of these categories. But even if this were practical, one might 
seriously doubt the adequacy of these categories. To compress these multiple 
variations within these concepts is not merely to lose in descriptive reality, but 
to disfigure reality to serve categories of limited service. 


What conceptual value then does the “federal principle” have if it is circum- 
scribed in this way? For the student of politics the maximum utility of this 
concept is not in doubt. Its main value is to inform him of a particular kind of 
jural relationship in which general and regional governments may be joined, and 
the formal institutional arrangements in which this relationship should be 
expressed. Other than this it can tell him little of the precise distribution of 
functions between two levels of government, the range and influence of their 
functions, the precise set of fiscal relations created, the party system and the 
power structure within each party, the degree of cohesion and diversity in the 
community, their political skills and dispositions, their attitudes to the formal 
garment, or their wealth, traditions and usages. And for this reason he can 
predicate neither weakness nor strength, radicalism nor conservatism, flexibility 
nor rigidity in its institutions. These attributes, if they are meaningful, are 
functions of the society, not its legal form alone. To the question then what 
value can such a formal principle have which can say so little, it would not be 
ungallant to use the answer Dicey gave to his critics when they accused him of 
distorting the relations of the Belgian Parliament and an English School-board by 
classifying them both as “non-sovereign law-making bodies”: 

There is, it is said, a certain absurdity in bringing into one 
class things so different in importance and in dignity as, for 
example, the Belgian Parliament and an English School-board . zat 
No doubt when features of likeness between things which differ 
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from one another both in appearance and in dignity are pointed 
out, the immediate result is to produce a sense of amusement, but 
the apparent absurdity is no proof that the likeness is unreal or 
undeserving of notice. A man differs from a rat. But this does 
not make it the less true or the less worth noting that they are both 


vertebrate animals.38 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Royal Commission on Espionage 

The Royal Commission issued its report on 22 August, 1955. The Commissioners found that 
Vladimir Petrov and his wife, whose defection led to the establishment of the Commission, were 
“witnesses of truth”,1 with “a high order of accuracy” and that the documents which Petrov had 
brought with him from the Soviet Embassy were genuine. From these documents and from other 
evidence the Commissioners decided that Communists (“in which term”, they said, “we include 
Communist sympathisers”)2 had given to the Soviet Embassy information from the Department of 
External Affairs during the period up to 1949, This information passed through the hands of W. S. 
Clayton, “who during the relevant years was a functionary of the Australian Communist Party and 
an active agent of the M.V.D.”3 (the Soviet non-military intelligence organisation). 

There was no evidence, according to the report, of any successful espionage after 1949, when 
the Australian Security Intelligence Organization was established. Though espionage had occurred 
before that date, there was no prospect of securing the conviction of any of those involved. 

The most publicised discussion of the report was in the House of Representatives, where both 
Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt spoke at length. Dr. Evatt attacked both the conduct of the Royal 
Commission and its findings. He claimed that, since senior Security officers had known for years 
that Petrov might be induced to defect, and since preparations for his reception (including the 
provision of a grant of £5,000) were made some menths in advance, Mr. Menzies must have had 
some knowledge of these events and kept them secret until just before the 1954 Federal election in 
order to gain a political advantage for himself. Dr. Evatt also claimed that a handwriting expert 
had challenged the authenticity of one of the Petrov documents, suggesting that others also might 
not be genuine, and that the Commission had departed from normal British judicial practice in the 
admission and consideration of evidence. For most of Dr. Evatt’s listeners, however, these 
propositions were overshadowed by his disclosure that he had written to the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Molotov, seeking an official Soviet view on the authenticity of the Petrov documents. The 
Soviet reply had repeated that the documents were forgeries. Dr. Evatt also proposed an investiga- 
tion of the whole matter by an international commission to be set up for the purpose.* 

Mr. Menzies, in reply, repeated that he had neither sought nor been given any specific advance 
information on Petrov’s defection. Mr. Menzies did not attempt to meet Dr. Evatt’s criticisms of 
the Commission’s conduct and findings, arguing that, since the Commissioners were of undoubted 
ability and integrity and had had ample opportunity to study all the evidence, members of Parlia- 
ment were not in a position to challenge their findings.5 

Since no prosecutions were recommended, and the Government has so far taken no steps 
to amend the laws relating to espionage, there have been no direct repercussions of the enquiry. 
However, its effects on the 1955 clection, the general popularity of the parties and the position of 
Dr. Evatt have been very great, and are still far from being exhausted. 


The Federal Election 

From late 1954, when the Labor Party dispute broke out, there had been reports that the 
Government would hold elections for both Houses some time before the Senate election would 
normally have fallen due in mid-1956. This would mean that elections for Senate ard for House 
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of Representatives would again be held on the same day, reducing the frequency of elections, and 
at the same time would enable the Government to take advantage of the disunity of the Opposition. 
While the Government could reasonably hope to increase its majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, it could only hope to retain control of the Senate under the most favourable circumstances, 
since most of the retiring Senators would be Government supporters. Picking a likely election date 
became a serious tactical problem for the Government and an exercise in ingenuity for political 
journalists. 

The Government’s chance of obtaining a Senate majority depended less on its own record 
than on the unpopularity and disunity of the Labor Party. Labor’s unpopularity arose principally 
from Dr. Evatt’s attitude to the Royal Commission, and this was also the immediate occasion, 
though not the cause, of the party’s disunity. For these reasons, the Commission’s report, and the 
reactions it produced, were an important influence on election strategy. 


Dr. Evatt’s continued criticism of the conduct and conclusions of the Royal Commission, and 
particularly his action in writing privately to Mr. Molotov, confirmed if they did not give rise to 
the Government’s decision to hold an election almost immediately. 


Dr. Evatt, on behalf of the Labor Party, was the first of the party leaders to deliver his policy 
speech. He proposed a general increase in social service payments, to be financed partly by an 
excess profits tax on “exorbitant” company profits and partly by a reduction of £40 million in 
defence expenditure. A Labor Government would recall Australian troops from Malaya, and support 
the admission of all outstanding applicants, including the Communist Government of China, to the 
United Nations. Other proposals included financial guarantees for a number of primary industries 
and support for the trade unions’ attempts to gain more general increases in wage margins.® 
Although Dr. Evatt’s foreign policy proposals were bitterly attacked by the Anti~Communist Labor 
Party, they received the undoubtedly sincere support of some of his most prominent critics within 
the A.L.P., notably Mr. Calwell and Mr. Allan Fraser. 

Mr. Menzies’ policy speech contained few specific proposals for future government action. The 
Government’s appeal was based almost solely on its past record and on the disunity and alleged 
Communist sympathies of the A.L.P. According to the Prime Minister, Dr. Evatt had “made it 
clear that he was on the side of the Communists in any issue between the Communists and the 
responsible civil authorities”. Mr. Menzies argued the need for the retention of a high level of 
spending on defence, and claimed that the presence of Australian troops in Malaya was “one of the 
guarantees to Malayans that they would decide their own future in peace”.7 


The Anti-Communist Labor Party’s campaign was directed primarily against the A.L.P., and 
aimed at gaining the votes of Labor supporters. Its principal theme was the alleged links between 
Dr. Evatt and the Communists. Unlike the A.L.P., the Anti-Communist Party supported the use 
of Australian troops in Malaya, and its leader, Mr. Joshua, placed a good deal of stress on defence 
policy.8 In other respects, there was little difference between the policies of the two Labor parties, 
except that the Anti-Communists gave more emphasis, or at least more conscious emphasis, to the 
needs of larger families in their social services proposals. 


The campaign was a quiet one except in Victoria, where the Labor dispute gave it added zest, 
and in isolated electorates in other States. There was a further instance of the interaction between 
religion and politics when two Catholic prelates, the Archbishop of Hobart (Dr. Young) and the 
Bishop of Rockhampton (Dr. Tynan) issued statements during the campaign which Dr. Evatt 
attacked as an attempt to turn the voters away from the A.L.P.® 

The result of the election for the House of Representatives was a decisive victory for the 
Government, which increased its majority from seven seats to 28.10 The Government’s gamble to 
gain control of the Senate failed narrowly. It won Senate majorities in all States except Victoria, 
but there the vital fifth seat went to the Anti-Communists. As a result the secretary of the Anti- 
Communist Party (Mr. F. P. McManus), together with Senator Cole, whose term has still three 
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Years to run, will hold the balance of power in the Senate. The Anti-Communists lost all their 
seven seats in the House of Representatives, two to the Liberal Party and five to the A.LP. 


In terms of popular votes the result was less clear. An wnusually large number of Liberal 
members was re-elected unopposed, while Senate voting figures. are difficult to interpret because of a 
high proportion of informal votes and a very perceptible advantage for the team of candidates 
which happened to appear first on the ballot paper.11 


The election was followed by the reconstruction of the ministry. Mr. Menzies introduced 
what he described as “something like the United Kingdom system” under which twelve Ministers 
are members of Cabinet and ten others are charged only with the administration of their own depart- 
ments. The total number of Ministers was increased from twenty to 22. The Country Party, 
which gained only one additional seat at the election, is considerably weaker in the new ministry 
than in the old. Though there are still five Country Party Ministers, only two of these will sit 
in Cabinet.12 

On the Opposition side, the most striking aftermath of the election was the retention by Dr. 
Evatt of the leadership of the Parliamentary Labor Party by the very large majority of 58 votes 
to twenty. Dr. Evatt’s re-election as Leader was generally expected, but the size of his majority 
and the fact that his only opponent was Mr. Allan Fraser, who earlier had been unwilling to seek 
the leadership, came as a surprise. 

Several factors, beside the very genuine respect which Dr. Evatt commands among his 
colleagues, contributed to this decisive success. The elimination of the Anti-Communist Labor 
group in the House of Representatives removed any possibility of a compromise with the break- 
aways, for which the replacement of Dr. Evatt would have been an essential first step. The 
Victorian Executive of the A.L.P. did its best to ensure that Victorian Labor members voted for 
Dr. Evatt. More generally, there was a widespread feeling within the party that Dr. Evatt’s attack 
on the industrial group faction had prevented the A.L.P. from falling into the hands of the groupers, 
and becoming firmly committed to non-socialist policies at home and complete dependence on the 
United States abroad. Until the victory was consolidated, the removal of Dr. Evatt might be 
regarded as a reaction in favour of the groupers and their policies. 

Dr. Evatt’s success was followed by the re-election of Mr. Calwell as Deputy Leader, also by a 
comfortable majority. This gave rise to suggestions that Dr. Evatt and Mr. Calwell, rivals for the 
leadership in 1954, had on this occasion exchanged support to retain their respective positions. The 
only important change in the elections for other offices was the replacement of Senator Armstrong 
by Senator Kennelly as Deputy Leader in the Senate.18 Senator Armstrong is regarded as an 
industrial gioup supporter, while Senator Kennelly has been one of the groups’ most consistent 
opponents. This is the first time he has held a position in the Federal Caucus, though’ he has been 
for many years almost a legendary figure in the A.L.P. machine. 


Industrial Affairs 

The course of trade unionism during the latter part of 1955 was not unlike that of Australian 
politics generally—at first dominated by the A.L.P. dispute but later increasingly influenced by 
actual or threatened economic difficulties. 

In internal trade union politics, the reaction against the industrial groupers and’ in favour of 
their opponents (whether Communist, A.L.P. or the two in combination) has lost its momentum. 
In July, Communists and A.L.P. members combined to defeat the industrial group leaders of the 
Victorian Branch of the Australian Railways Union. However, in December the same combination 
failed to remove Mr. Short and his industrial group followers from control of the Federated Iron- 
workers’ Association.14 The A.L.P. executive in Victoria has connived at collaboration between 
Labor Party members and Communists, whereas its N.S.W. counterpart has punished such collabora- 
tion by expulsion from the party. However, the attitude of the party executives has not been a 
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decisive factor, since some industrial group union leaders have won elections in Victoria, while others 
have been defeated in N.S.W. 


The All-Australian Trade Union Congress met in Melbourne in September. The usual division 
into factions was less evident than usual, partly because there happened to be a number of pressing 
issues on which there was general agreement and partly because the split in the A.L.P. meant that 
there were three groups with imprecise boundaries, instead of the relatively clear-cut division 
between Communist supporters and A.L.P. supporters. On some issues, such as the constitution 
of the A.C.T.U. executive, the two Labor factions (those for and against the principles of the 
industrial groups) combined. On others, notably the recognition of the Communist Government of 
China and opposition to the use of Australian troops in Malaya, Communists and supporters of 
official Labor combined to defeat the group of Victorian delegates who were supporters of the 
Anti-Communist Labor Party.15 


There was general agreement that the working of the arbitration machinery was unsatisfactory, 
though there was at least implicit disagreement on what was required to reform or replace it. The 
Congress accepted the A.C.T.U. executive’s proposal for a board of arbitrators, not to have the 
status of judges, and a number of conciliation commissioners who would perform much the same 
duties as at present.16 


On wages policy, the Congress favoured the restoration of cost of living adjustments to the 
basic wage, and margin increases for those who gained no benefit from the increases in skilled 
workers’ margins granted by the Court in 1953. Proposed changes in the method of fixing the basic 
wage, which were adopted in principle, provided that both the needs of the wage-earner and the 
productivity of industry should be considered. The latter point owed something to the industrial 
groupers and their political and journalistic supporters, who have proposed for some years that 
wage levels should be geared to the productivity of industry. The A.C.T.U.’s proposal, however, 
was concerned not with actual productivity but the estimated “productivity resources” of the 
nation when “producing to the fullest extent”.17 The unions remain unwilling to regard a fall in 
industrial production, over which they have little control, as a reason for a reduction in wages. 


A dispute which began in November and remains unsettled two months later concerned an 
organisation which, though technically a trade union, is not usually regarded as such—the Merchant 
Service Guild, composed principally of officers on interstate ships. The captains of these ships, who 
are permitted to dispense with the aid of pilots, claimed a share of the pilotage fees which the 
coastal shipping companies save through this arrangement. Several times, the dispute seemed 
likely to cause a serious stoppage in interstate transport, due to mass resignations by the captains 
at the instigation of their union. Negotiations are continuing.18 


The pilotage dispute was soon overshadowed by a more serious and more familiar dispute 
involving sea transport, and one with more direct political implications—a strike of wharf labourers. 
Wharf labourers were among those who did not share in the increased wages which followed the 
1953 margins decision. In October, Ashburner J. refused an application by the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation for increased margins. He rejected ‘the union’s claim that increases were justified by a 
fall in the value of existing margins, though he invited it to continue with its claim on other 
grounds.19 However, the union, which in most States has Communist officials, declined to make a 
further application, and, with the support of meetings of members, decided on direct action.20 The 
AC.T.U. supported a one-day strike of watersiders in November, and favoured direct negotiations 
with shipowners rather than a further application to the Court—a clear indication of “moderate” 
union officials’ growing lack of sympathy for the arbitration system as now operating.21 Negotiations 
with shipowners’ representatives began in the new year, but ultimately broke down, the union 
demanding an unconditional increase of 1/- per hour and the owners offering an increase of 6d., in 
return for various changes in waterfront procedure which, it was claimed, would increase efficiency. 


15 Age, 6 Sept., 1955; Advertiser, 10 Sept., 1955. 

Advertiser, 8 Pe 7 1955: 19 Age, 14 Oct., 1955. 

* Age, 8 Sept., 1955. 20 Courier-Mail, 19 Oct., 1955. 
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After a further series of mass meetings of watersiders favoured strike action, work ceased on 
22 January.22 

After the strike had been in progress a week, the Minister for Labour (Mr. Holt) called a 
conference of the participants, at which he proposed that work should be resumed and that further 
conferences, under the chairmanship of Ashburner J., should discuss what increase in margins (nct 
to be less than 6d. per hour) was justified, and what concessions the union should be prepared to 
tnake in return. These proposals were accepted by the shipowners’ representatives, but rejected 
by the A.C.T.U. and unions involved.23 After further discussions, the A.C.T.U. executive directed 
the strikers to return to work while the Court determined what increase (to be between 6d. and 
1/- per hour) should be granted. Though there was no reference to the other alterations in water- 
front conditions sought by the shipowners, this appears to have been virtually an acceptance of 
Mr. Holt’s proposals. As such, it was condemned by the Waterside Workers’ Federation, which 
nevertheless recommended the acceptance of the A.C.T.U.’s direction, and work on the wharves 
was resumed on 15 February.24 


Economic Affairs 

From the middle of 1955, the rapid fall in Australia’s overseas credits became a common theme 
in the policy statements of the Federal Government. The 1955 Budget, which provided: for sub- 
stantial increases in pensions but retained existing rates of taxation, was accompanied by a 
cautionary statement from the Treasurer,?5 while later, in Sir Arthur Fadden’s absence, the Prime 
Minister gave a fuller account of the trade position. Mr. Menzies, while hoping for effective 
results from voluntary appeals for restraint and co-operation to the banks, hire-purchase companies 
and other industrial and financial institutions, made it clear that the Government would take some 
other unspecified steps if this became necessary to achieve its immediate objective of correcting the 
adverse balance of payments by the end of the current financial year.26 In the meantime, import 
controls were made considerably more stringent. 

No further action has yet been taken, or even proposed, though the first of a new series of 
statements on the condition of the economy, issued by the Treasury at the end of January, showed 
that Australia’s trade balances are continuing to fall.27 However, the full effect of the Government’s 
earlier measures is yet to be felt. 

The perennial struggle of the State Governments to obtain sufficient loan money for their 
public works programmes continues. Increasing difficulty in filling government and semi-govern- 
ment loans led to a general expectation that the Commonwealth would insist on a reduction in the 
loan programme for the remainder of this financial year. At a special meeting of the Loan Council, 
the Federal Government agreed to make special funds from revenue and overseas borrowing, 
totalling £67 million, available to the States. This will enable State loan works to continue to 


the amount of £190 million decided upon in July.28 
DWR. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Parliament 
The coming Federal and State elections were the chief pre-occupation of N.S.W. politicians 
throughout the fifth session of the thirty-seventh Parliament from 24 August to 24 November. 


Twenty-seven bills reached the statute book during the session, but most of these had been 
before the Parliament in the last session. Eight bills went through all stages in this session, 
including a useful measure, the Corneal and Tissue Grafting Bill, which received all-party support. 
There was a bill to raise judicial salaries, and the other legislation too was mainly concerned with 
wages policy. Shortly after he had announced that the State elections would be held on 3 December, 


22§.M.I1., 14 Jan., 1956, 22 Jan., 1956. 23 §.M.H., 3 Feb., 1956, 4 Feb., 1956. 
24 Age, 15 Feb., 1956. 

25. Com. Parl. Debs. (24 Aug., 1955), pp. 29-62. 

26 Thid (27 Sept., 1955) pp. 965-974, 
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Mr. Cahill brought down the Industrial Arbitration (Basic Wage) Amendment Bill to re-introduce 
the quarterly adjustments to the basic wage.! The State basic wage was to rise by 10/- a week, 
to £12/13/-, from 1 November. The Leader of the Opposition (by this time, Mr. P. H. Morton) 
criticised the legislation as “a blow struck at the Arbitration Court”. 


The Budget 

Introducing his Budget on 14 September, Mr. Cahill as usual criticised the Federal budget 
surplus and uniform taxation. He also announced that the Government was budgeting for a deficit 
of £2,271,800 (as against last year’s deficit of £2,148,241). Before the Budget, Mr. Cahill met 
the Victorian Premier, Mr. Bolte, to “evolve a joint submission to the Commonwealth”; but Mr. 
Cahill has given only half-hearted support to the Victorian proposal to challenge the validity of 
uniform taxation in the High Court. In reply to a parliamentary question, Mr. Cahill has said 
that he was prepared to advocate that N.S.W. “should have its own rights to taxation back again”, 
conditional on the Commonwealth continuing to tax incomes up to £800. Meanwhile the Premier 
sought to raise further revenue by a Stamp Duty (Amendment) Act which increased the stamp 
duty on cheques and receipts from 2d. to 3d. Education provided the main spending item in the 
Budget. 

The most painful part of the Budget story was, once again, public transport. During September 
Mr. Cahill had to announce when introducing his Budget that the N.S.W. Railways were budgeting 
for a deficit of £3,350,000 and that the State Government transport services had lost nearly 
£54 million during the previous financial year. On the other hand, at the stage when the State 
elections were scheduled to take place before Christmas, it was announced that the Circular Quay 
completion of Sydney’s underground might be running before Christmas. There was further 
evidence of strife between the Railway Commissioner, Mr. R. Winsor, and the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr. E. Wetherell, in this period. An interesting possibility in State public transport was 
raised by an approach to the State Government by Butler Air Transport Ltd., asking the Govern- 
ment to acquire a half-share in that company. This hung fire for some weeks before Mr. Cahill 
finally announced on 16 December that his Government had decided not to do so. Finally, 
November saw a struggle between the Department of Transport and the tram and bus unions 
over the question of one-man buses, in which victory finally went to the Department. 


Public Service Board Disputes 

Controversy about the role of the Public Service Board in the administration of the State 
arose over two issues. In neither case was there any question of ultra vires. But some critics felt 
that the powers the Board was exercising statutorily ought to be diminished. The first case con- 
cerned allegations by a Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. W. Finlay, in the Tumut Court of Petty 
Sessions, that the Attorney-General, Mr. Sheahan, had made representations on behalf of a Gundagai 
nephew of his on a traffic charge. Mr. Sheahan confessed that he had 2,000 relatives in his 
electorate. An enquiry by the N.S.W. Public Service Board into the remarks made by the 
Magistrate (Mr. Finlay had spoken of “back-door methods savoring of Tammany”)2 was widely 
attacked as an attempt to interfere with the independence of the judiciary. The second issue arose 
over the slapping! of a pupil at the Newtown Junior Technical School by a teacher, Mr. S. P. Lewis 
(a former President of the N.S.W. Teachers’ Federation). The Public Service Board was criticised 
by teachers and others for ordering the transfer of Mr. Lewis to another school and, in doing so, 
going over the head of the Education Department, which had already enquired into the incident. 


Local Government 


More land speculation scandals, evidence of police brutality and a loss of certain planning 
powers by some local councila were the main items of interest in local government history during 
the period. 

The coroner’s enquiry into the explosion and fire which wrecked the Torch newspaper at Banks- 
town on 11 April was opened at Parramatta on 11 July and went on for most of the month. On 
8 August, Mr. E. T. A. Smythe, the Coroner, returned an open finding. He said that the evidence 
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given at the enquiry did not enable him to say how the fire had started. He had a very strong 
suspicion that it was the result of some deliberate action, by some person or persons unknown.3 


A further decline in the status and prestige of local councils appeared probable from Mr. 
Renshaw’s announcement on 24 November that an amendment to the County of Cumberland 
Planning Scheme Ordinance was proposed. If approved, after objections had been lodged and 
heard, the amendment would transfer all authority over major developments in the areas of the 
forty constituent councils to the Cumberland County Council. Speakers at several conferences of 
municipalities and shires complained that the proposal would reduce the local councils to the 
position of “mere garbage collectors’.4 


Speculation in “green belt” land around Sydney continued. The Minister for Local Govern- 
ment, Mr. Renshaw, denounced one such land transaction at Heathcote, involving a former Suther- 
land Shire Council engineer, as “contrary to accepted standards of public administration and 
morally unjustified”.5 A public enquiry into land deals in Blacktown ran from 1 September until 
the end of the month. The Commissioner announced® that he would report his findings to Mr. 
Renshaw, but that it would take some time. 


State of the Parties 

Both the Liberal and the Labor parties have had their internal troubles. 

On 20 September Mr. P. H. Morton rose at the beginning of business in the Legislative 
Assembly and announced that he had been elected Leader of the Opposition, as a result of his 
replacing Mr. Murray Robson as Leader of the N.S.W. Liberal Party. There was some bitterness 
at the party meeting which preceded this announcement, and Mr. Robson issued a statement in 
which he said there had been “continuous intrigue against his leadership since the beginning of the 
year because of his support for a pact with the Country Party to defeat Labour at the next 
election”.* Some Liberals feared that swapping leaders at that time, had lost the Opposition the 
best chance of defeating Labor in N.S.W. for years. The Liberals need to gain twelve seats to 
win at the election in 1956. 

The struggle within the Labor Party was more intense, with some moderation in the factional 
rivalry developing towards the end of the year, as the Federal and State elections became imminent. 
The Federal Executive of the party supervised the holding of the special conference of the N.S.W. 
Branch on 13 to 14 August. An Evatt supporter, Mr. F. H. Campbell, was elected State President, 
but the industrial group supporters won 29 of the 32 State Executive positions. However, Evatt 
supporters did rather better in the elections for the Federal Executive ticket. The conference was 
preceded by a “battle of the badges”. The secretary of the A.W.U., Mr. Dougherty, said that the 
State Executive had issued a “brummy” badge in competition with the badge issued by the Federal 
supervisors of the conference. Before the voting the two factions appeared to be pretty evenly 
balanced in strength. Mr. Dougherty’s “hatchet-man” tactics, together with some informal voting 
by Evatt supporters because of a mistake on their “ticket” (later alleged to have been deliberately 
faked by industrial groupers), appear to have produced the lop-sided result in favour of the 
industrial group supporters. 

The factional struggle in the N.S.W. Branch of the Labor Party enlivened the party’s Federal 
pre-selection ballots, which were held on, 24 September. The redistribution of Federal seats changed 
the character of the Watson seat, held by Mr. D. Curtin, and eliminated the Martin seat held by 
Mr. W. O’Connor. These two Labor candidates therefore decided to contest the new adjoining 
electorates. Mr. Curtin, an Evatt supporter, defeated Mr. G. Anderson for the Kingsford Smith 
nomination; and Mr. O’Connor, an industrial group supporter, defeated Mr. Greenup in Dalley. In 
the Cook electorate, the industrial group managers disfranchised fifty Labor Party members who 
were supporters of the sitting member, Mr. Cope, but he won the nomination. In the Senate pre- 
selection it looked as if there would be a victory for the Evatt team led by Senator Ashley over the 
industrial group supporters led by Senator Armstrong. Sixty-three protests were received (mainly 
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because of the circulation of an unauthorised how-to-vote ticket in favour of Senator Ashley, which 
was labelled the “Official Labor Senate Ticket”). The N.S.W. State Executive ordered that the 
votes be not counted. The Evatt supporters protested to the Federal Executive against this 
decision but the State Executive decided that a new pre-selection ballot should be held on 
14 November, At the end of October, however, the State Executive decided that the ballot could 
not be held for lack of time and a compromise Senate team, consisting of Senators Ashley and 
Armstrong and Mr. North (an industrial group supporter) was put forward. 

On 3 November the Federal Executive of the Labor Party decided that it would not intervene 
again in N.S.W. and Victoria. On 13 December, about 5,000 members of the Labor Party and 
trade unions in N.S.W. signed a petition asking the Federal Executive of the party to intervene in 
the administration of the N.S.W. Executive over a dispute about the Ironworkers’ Association 
elections. The N.S.W. Executive suspended the membership in the party of five candidates in the 
Ironworkers’ Union ballot (all anti-industrial group candidates). They were charged with collabora- 
tion with known members of the Communist Party. The Federal Executive of the party did not 
intervene. 

Mr. Clive Evatt continued!to lead a charmed life in his difficult relations with the ministry of 
which he was formerly a member. On 6 July he is reported to have said that the Premier and his 
Cabinet should resign to give the State Labor Caucus the opportunity to elect a new Cabinet. On 
13 September he voted four times with the Opposition on three gag motions and the motion for the 
adjournment. A few days later he was summoned to appear before the N.S.W. Labor Party 
officers, and when he did so, the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Morton) attempted to show that 
it was a breach of privilege for the Labor Caucus to “use Parliament House as if it was the 
Trades Hall”. 

The Sydney publicist and journalist, Mr. Frank Browne,® announced on 29 September, shortly 
after his release from prison, that he had formed a new political party (the “Australia Party”). 
He told.an audience of about 300 that he would participate in the next Federal elections, but did 
not do so. 

The result of the Federal elections on 10 December in N.S.W. showed a loss of four seats by 
Labor and a gain of three seats by the Liberal-Country Party coalition (one seat previously held 
by Labor having disappeared on redistribution). The Liberal-Country Party alliance returned three 
Senators to Labor’s two. 


D. M. McC. 


VICTORIA 


Most political commentators, reviewing the first six months of the Bolte Liberal-Country Party 
Government, gave it points for energy, and its capacity to survive. 


Mr. Bolte took office with an inexperienced Cabinet. The Premier himself had been in 
Parliament for only eight years, and only four other members of his fourteen-man ministry had had 
previous administrative experience. He had a bare majority in the Assembly. And in the Council 
he had to depend on the unreliable support of a somewhat suspicious and often cantankerous Country 
Party. Twice, during the first, session, the Country Party stood the Government up over transport 
policy. At times, and especially over transport issues, his own councils appeared to be divided, 


although dissension was successfully confined to the party room, and disciplined unity was main- 
tained in the House itself. 


No one could claim that Mr. Bolte governed without a struggle. Hi iti 
maintained that he led his Government from behind the authority ~ his Pinas alee 
(Mr. A. G. Warner, M.L.C.). And in the House he often had difficulty in keeping up with the 
tactically experienced Leader of the Opposition (Mr. John Cain). But despite these difficulties, 
the Bolte Government pushed through a near-record volume of legislation, 
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Parliament 

During the first session of the fortieth Parliament the Legislative Assembly sat for 34 days 
and the Legislative Council for thirty. The Government submitted 87 bills, not including the 
normal financial measures. Eighty-three of these bills were passed. One—the Penal Reform Bill 
—was carried over into the next session.1 Another, a minor amendment to existing marine 
legislation, was withdrawn.? A third, the Trustee Companies Bill, was referred, by agreement, to 
the Statute Law Revision Committee.8 And the Transport Advisory Council Bill was defeated in 
the Upper House.* 

Most of the bills submitted and passed were of small importance. Seventy of the 83 bills 
passed dealt with uncontroversial amendments to existing legislation, salaries adjustments, minor 
local government issues, and matters which might have been more appropriately dealt with in 
private bills. Only thirteen of the bills passed dealt with substantial policy matters, or issues of 
any real political interest. 

Naturally enough, the Government had little difficulty with the bulk of its legislative 
programme. Sixty-four of its bills were passed without any opposition at all. Minor opposition 
only, usually in committee, was offered to fourteen others. The Opposition only put up a real fight 
against seven of the Government’s bills. For the most part, these were concerned with transport 
policy, rent control, the extension of trading hours for shops and service stations, and amendments 
to long service leave legislation. 


Transport Policy 

It was clear before the session began in earnest on 30 August that the Government would 
have trouble with its transport policy. When he returned from the Brisbane conference of State 
Transport Ministers, the Minister for Transport (Mr. Warner) said he intended to “free” road 
transport from existing restrictions. Under the legislation he would recommend to Cabinet, he 
expected that road transport would secure all carrying below sixty-mile journeys. But if road 
transport was to be freed, it would be necessary for the railways to charge full cost for their 
services. He would, therefore, recommend increases in rail freights on goods at present being 
carried below cost. Road freedom could not be granted if the railways were handicapped by 
continuing the present political instructions to undercharge and thus to continue subsidies to 
gectional interests in some cases and to overcharge in others.5 

A week later, in a speech to the Kyneton Chamber of Commerce, the Minister for Forests 
(Mr. R. K. Whatley, M.L.A.) said there would be a substantial rise in rail fares and increases in 
some freight charges.6 This was the signal for both the Labor Party and the Country Party to 
open their attack on the Government’s transport policy. The Acting Leader of the Labor Party 
(Mr. V. J. Doube) demanded that Mr. Whatley resign for disclosing budget secrets. And the 
Leader of the Country Party (Sir Herbert Hyland) accused the Government of juggling with the 
railway accounts in order to make the railway’s deficit much larger than it was, and so justify 
freight and fare increases. “I am not issuing any threats”, he said, “but the Country Party at its 
next meeting will decide what action will be taken over the proposed increases in rail fares and 
freights.”7 

On 15 August, Cabinet approved in principle increases in rail fares and some freights.8 And 
the next day the policy was accepted by the Parliamentary Liberal-Country Party. The party 
meeting also agreed that no restriction should be placed on the type of goods to be carried by 
road transport.® 

The details of the policy were announced on 17 August by the Minister for Transport. 
Suburban rail fares would be increased by 25 per cent., and country fares by twenty per cent. Rail 
freights for primary products from the country would be increased, but freights on groceries, 


1 Cf. Vic. Parl. Debs., 1955, pp. 2380-2417, for the Minister’s second reading speech. 
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clothing and goods to the country would be reduced. Tram fares would also rise. Road transport 
operators would be given complete freedom to compete with the railways. All trucks with a 
capacity of four tons or more would be charged a road maintenance fee of a penny per ton mile.10 

The Acting Leader of the Country Party (Mr. G. C. Moss) immediately attacked the policy 
as inflationary, and a threat to decentralisation. “If the Premier wishes to add the name of his 
Government to the list of short-lived Governments in Victoria, the easiest way would be to proceed 
with his idea of increasing rail fares and freights”, he said.11 

A meeting of the Parliamentary Country Party on 23 August expressed absolute opposition to 
the proposed increases. It also said that proper consideration had not been given to the 
detrimental effect of the Government’s road transport proposals.12 

The Government also met strong opposition before the session began over the decision to 
increase Housing Commission rents. After revaluing costs, the Housing Commission re-assessed 
rents and presented a large number of its tenants with demands for rent increases. Labor leaders 
immediately condemned the increases, and advised tenants to withhold the increased rents until the 
situation had been investigated. The Government subsequently appointed a committee to enquire 
into the finances of the Housing Commission. Its report was tabled in the Assembly on 8 December. 
It later set up a Royal Commission to investigate the whole scheme. The Commission is to begin 
taking evidence in March, 1956. 

When the parliamentary session began the Government immediately ran into difficulties with 
its legislative programme. In the Assembly it survived a “no confidence” motion, moved by the 
Opposition during the debate on the Address-in-Reply, and aimed at the Government’s policy on 
transport and Housing Commission rents. In a two-day, sixteen-hour debate, Country Party 
speakers strongly attacked the Government on road transport and freight increases. While Labor 
speakers accused it of trying to cripple the railways and milk the consumer. It was only after 
the Premier had agreed to hold joint talks on transport, policy with Country Party leaders, that the 
Country Party decided to vote with the Government.13 


In the Upper House, the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. J: W. Galbally) moved an amendment 
to the Address-in-Reply along similar lines. He was supported by the Country Party, and the 
Government was defeated 22 votes to nine.14 

The Government took the defeat to heart and stepped cautiously with its transport policy. On 
8 September, the Minister for Transport announced that the Government would delay the rise in 
train and tram fares.15 The proposed increases eventually came into operation on 1 November. 
But when he announced the fare increases the Minister fon Transport also said there would be no 
general increase in railway freight charges.16 The decision to postpone or abandon freight increases 
was clearly the result of Country Party pressure and opposition. s 


$ The Government’s transport legislation had a stormy passage. The Transport Advisory Council 
Bill, which aimed at setting up a mixed advisory board of not more than fifteen members under 
the chairmanship of the Minister for Transport himself, had a close call in the Legislative Assembly, 
where the Country Party joined the Opposition in voting against it. It was saved on one aise 
in the committee stage by the casting vote of the Chairman of Committees. And the Government 
was later forced into the rather unusual procedure of using the Speaker’s vote to ensure the Passage 
of other clauses through Committec.17 But it was solidly defeated at the second reading stage in 
the Legislative Council (nineteen votes to seven), by the combined strength of the Labor and 
Country parties. The Leader of the Country Party in the Upper House (Mr. P. T. Byrnes) 
described the proposed advisory council as unpractical and unnecessary. It would be “a futile 
organisation which could also be dangerous”, he said.18 
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A fortnight before the end of the session the Government introduced the remainder of its 
transport legislation. The Commercial Goods Vehicles Bill dealt with licensing questions and the 
imposition of a road maintenance charge. It was opposed by the Labor Party on the grounds that 
there woyld be wholesale evasions of the tax, and that the Bill had been unfairly modified in the 
interests of the Country Party.19 With the support of the Country Party the Bill passed both 
Houses, though it was barely saved on two occasions in the Upper House by the casting vote of 
the Chairman of Committees. The two other bills—the Transport Regulation Bill and the Motor 
Car (Road Safety) Bill—introduced amendments to the Transport Regulation Acts dealing with 
licensing and the weight, size and speed of vehicles. They passed both Houses with little 
opposition.2° 


Housing, Long Service Leave and Trading Hours 


During the session, the Government also introduced a number of bills in keeping with its 
election promises. The Landlord and Tenant (Amendment) Bill provided for increases of up to 
25 per cent. above the 1940 rent for houses let at the rate of £2/10/- or more, subject, in disputed 
cases, to the control of the Fair Rents Board. Rents for business premises could be increased up 
to thirty per cent. In his second reading speech, the Minister for Labour and Industry (Mr. J. S. 
Bloomfield) said the legislation would remove the injustices which rent restrictions had imposed on 
landlords. The Bill was strongly opposed by the Labor Party on the grounds that, in an 
inflationary situation, it imposed “grave injustices and hardships” on a large section of the 
community and would lead to an increasing number of evictions. It passed with the support of the 
Country Party.21 


The Government ran into a certain amount of trouble with its. general housing policy. On 
11 October, the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Cain) moved the adjournment to discuss “the effect 
of bad housing conditions”.22 Again, on 29 November, Mr. D. Lovegrove (Labor, Carlton) moved 
the adjournment to discuss, as a matter of urgency, “the failure of the Government to provide 
emergency accommodation for evicted families”.23 On four occasions the adjournment debate was 
used to raise questions of evictions and the lack of accommodation for old people. A Housing 
Bill, ratifying amendments to the Commonwealth-States Housing Agreement, was accepted at its 
face value by the Opposition.24 But the whole system is to be reviewed by the Royal Com- 
mission at present investigating the Housing Commission. No opposition was offered in the House 
to the Government’s Home Finance Bill, which was aimed at encouraging home ownership. The 
Government agreed to guarantee loans, made by the State Savings Bank and approved institutions, 
up to 95 per cent. for the purchase or building of houses not exceeding £4,500 in value. However, 
when the Act was proclaimed, the General Manager of the State Savings Bank (Mr. N. R. 
Williams) said that the Bank would have to review its lending policy. In the meantime, it did 
not propose to operate under the provisions of the Act.?5 


The Labour and Industry (Long Service) Bill, introduced by the Government in order to 
enable the Industrial Appeals Court to grant exemptions to the existing legislation for long service 
leave, was also opposed by the Labor Party. It was argued by the Opposition that the object of 
the amendment was to widen the exemption provision in such a way as to destroy the value of the 
original legislation. Introducing the bill, the Minister for Labour and Industry (Mr. Bloomfield) 
maintained that the intention of the original Act was to allow exemptions to employers who were 
providing equally favourable schemes of long service leave or superannuation, but that these 
provisions had been defeated by the interpretations of the courts. The bill was passed with the 
support of the Country Party.?6 


19 Ibid., pp. 2147-2162, 2168-2174, 2313-2331. F 

20 Vic. P.D., 1955, pp. 1819-1826, 2163-2168, 2174-2175, 2312-2313, and 2332-2334. 
21 [bid., pp. 903-909, 1177-1226, 1351-1370. j 

22 Ibid., pp. 885-901. 23 Tbid., pp. 2120-2139. 

24 Ibid., pp. 1257-1261, 1489-1494. 

25 [bid., pp. 1458-1462, 2038-2045; and Age, 2 March, 1955. 

26 Vic, P.D., 1955, pp. 1336-1337, 1937-1963. 
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Legislation was also brought down to extend the trading hours for the sale of petrol, and to 
enable small shops to stay open to sell goods such as butter, eggs, milk, cream, cigarettes and 
tobacco. This legislation—the Labour and Industry (Shops) Bill—was also opposed by the Labor 
Party, on the grounds that it was both unnecessary and that it imposed unfair burdens on owners 
and employees in businesses which could not depend on family labour.27 


During the session the Government introduced two important measures dealing with the sale 
of alcoholic liquor. The Licensing Bill provided for a referendum on the extension of hotel trading 
hours until ten o'clock (to be held on 24 March, 1956), local option polls, and the abolition of 
bona fide drinking on Sundays in order to limit the road accident rate. It was passed, with only 
minor opposition from the Labor Party.28 The Licensing (Amendment) Bill altered existing 
legislation dealing with the organisation of the Licensing Court and the regulation of licensed 
premises. It was passed without opposition.29 


The Federal Election 


The life went out of State politics entirely during the last weeks of November, as State political 
leaders prepared to help in the Federal election campaign. A considerable amount of the interest 
in the Federal election was centred in Victoria because of the significance of the Labor Party split. 


At the 1954 Federal election, the A.L.P. had won fifteen of the 33 Victorian seats. But seven, 
that is almost half, of the Victorian Labor members in the House of Representatives, followed 
Mr. R. Joshua and Mr. S. M. Keon in the Australian AnticCommunist Labor Party. 


Both the A.L.P. and the Anti-Communist group contested all of the 33 seats in the 1955 
election. And they each entered a full team for the Senate. The A-.L.P. directed its preferences 
to the Anti-Communist group in the hope of picking up some of the A.L.P. Anti-Communist 
preferences, but the latter party declined to reciprocate. 


The Liberal-Country Party and Country Party again operated successfully as an electoral 
coalition. The L.C.P. contested thirty seats and the Country Party the remaining three. A 
combined L.C.P.-C.P. team fought the Senate election. 


For the most part the pattern of the Victorian campaign resembled that of the national 
contest. But there were two significant local features. One, inevitably, was the bitter clash between 
the two Labor parties, though neither side managed to produce new arguments or evidence about 
their differences. The second local feature was the way in which most A.L.P. candidates belaboured 
the Federal Government with the “sins” of the State Liberal Government. For example, Labor 
election leaflets dealing with the threat of inflation frequently cited Victorian increases in rail and 
tram fares and in rents. 


The poll resulted in what the local press described as “a landslide to Menzies”. All seven of 
the A.L.P. Anti-Communist candidates were defeated. Five of their seats (Darebin, Gellibrand, 
Wills, Yarra and the new seat of Scullin) were won by the A.L.P. The other two (Fawkner and 
Ballarat) went to the L.C.P., who also won three other seats (Bruce, Maribyrnong and Wannon) 
at the A-L.P.’s expense. The A.L.P. lost Ballarat, Bruce and Maribyrnong on A.L.P. Anti-Communist 
preferences. The L.C.P. won Fawkner and Wannon partly as a result of the Labor split and 
partly because of the effects of redistribution. The three Country Party members all comfortably 
retained their gilt-edged seats. 


Victoria also had the disciaction of costing the Government its control of the Senate. An 
A.L.P. Anti-Communist candidate (Mr. F. P. McManus) managed to win the crucial fifth seat, 
partly, it seems, because he enjoyed the advantage of the top place on the ballot paper. 


The Victorian results may be conveniently summarised as follows: 


27 Ihid., pp. 1759-1761, 2228-2273, 2416-2417, 
28 Ihid., pp. 1049-1054, 1494-1500, 1544-1545. 
20 Ihid.. pp. 1462-1470, 1728-1731. 
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House of Representatives 


; Party vote Average % Party seats 
Vote by as % of vote in seats Seats by as % of 
parties total vote contested parties total seats 
lich er oe 549,985 40.26 44.14 20 60.60 
EA ge eclaet aitiae alt 72,877 5.34 61.42 3 9.10 
JUD ee alee oe 493,529 36.14 36.04 10 30.30 
PCP 209,678 15.35 15.41 — — 
Communist __..... 3,280 0.24 2.01 — _ 
Informal ae 36,438 2.67 — _ _ 
TOTAL ...... 1,365,787 100.00 _ 33 _— 


The comparative advantage enjoyed by the L.C.P. in terms of the ratio of seats to votes is 
due mainly to the fact that the recent redistribution has made the A.L.P. squander its votes even 
more extravagantly in safe seats. The Country Party continues to benefit considerably from its 
electoral immunity, and the fact that it concentrates entirely on safe seats. 


Senate 

Votes by Party vote as % Seats by 

parties of total vote parties 
UDCA LAE Oo gr al ersten annie een . 537,631 39.37 2 
(Nal (oe eee Oe eine aah wwe 413,177 30.26 2 
dle Gi Ld ayaa ere Seatbetie 209,875 15.37 1 
Communists 0 acs. bess ne 13,471 0.99 = 
Independent cacy es 3,643 0.27 — 
Henry George 3 Gece 3,366 0.25 _ 
informal Roe We Pee We. 184,229 13.49 ~— 
LO EAL Si ay Sere 1,362,392 100.00 — 


The high percentage of informal votes in the Senate elections produced the expected spate of 
post-poll declamations against the idiocy of the Senate voting system. The Senate voting paper 
showed five groups and one ungrouped candidate, a total of fifteen names. This was clearly too 
much for at least one voter in ten. This solid informality caused a percentage drop in the vote of 
both the L.C.P.-C.P. coalition and the A.L.P. But the A.L.P. Anti-Communist group received a 
higher percentage vote for the Senate than it did for the Representatives. First place on the 
ballot paper gave them a bonus vote of five per cent., and it is partly to this that Mr. McManus 
owes his election. 


C.B. 


QUEENSLAND 


Federal Elections 


These appeared to confirm the view that in this State the success of election meetings is an 
untrustworthy guide to the ultimate result; despite optimistic forecasts following enthusiastic 
meetings addressed by Dr. Evatt, Labor failed to make any impression upon the now almost 
traditional Queensland allegiance to the Menzies-Fadden Government. During the campaign, 
appeals by the State Labor Party were backed by claims of the past performances of the State 
Labor Party, not of the Federal. The only effect of the redistribution of electorates was to confirm 
the hold of sitting members of all parties, all who sought election being returned. The only new 
member is D. J. Killen (Liberal), President of the State branch of the Young Liberals, who won 
the seat of Moreton, vacated by Jos. Francis. The only seat long in doubt was Maranoa, where 
the Country Party rebel, C. W. Russell, was beaten only by a narrow margin. No Labor candidate 
contested the seat. Some further evidence of dissatisfaction within the Country Party was the 
unsuccessful challenge by a dairyman to Sir Arthur Fadden. In both Houses the status quo was 
maintained, the Government holding a majority of 13—5 in the House of Representatives and 
3—2 in the Senate. The reorganisation of the Ministry brought the inclusion of five Queensland 
members, with two in the Cabinet. 
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State Parliament 

The session opened quietly without any window-dressing for the elections due in 1956. The 
Address-in-Reply Debate collapsed, leading to a Caucus rebuke to backbenchers, and the command to 
attend and be ready to speak on all subjects. Articles by J. Bukowski, in the Worker during July, 
alleging, without details, an unsatisfactory state of affairs in relation to some land leases, brought 
an unsuccessful motion by the Opposition to bring Bukowski before the bar of the House, as he 
himself had sought. The Worker continued to press for enquiries into these leases. 


Annual Leave Dispute 

The chief interest of the session centred round the proposals for annual leave for workers, 
which brought a direct collision between the Queensland Central Executive of the State Labor 
Party and the Parliamentary Labor Party. The 1953 Labor-in-Politics Convention had set the 
aim of three weeks annual leave for southern workers, four weeks for northern and western. In 
September; 1955, the Q.C.E. urged the amendment of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act to provide for the extension of annual leave. On 2 November Caucus decided unanimously 
that the economic situation made the time inopportune to extend leave beyond two weeks at 
present. The Q.C.E. then instructed the P.L.P. to pass immediate legislation, this being the first 
time such a direct order had been given. ‘The position was reminiscent of the crisis over the 
44-hour week in 1924.1 After a long meeting with threats of resignation of the Cabinet and the 
appearance of proposals for a new Cabinet headed by F. M. Forde, Caucus decided by 28-20 to 
support the Cabinet in its refusal, many A.W.U. members being among the minority. An 
immediate demand came from the Trades Hall affiliated unions for the resignation of the Premier, 
but the imminence of the Federal elections pushed the conflict underground for the time being. 


In December a long meeting of the Q.C.E. highlighted by a clash between the Premier and 
Senator Benn, decided to ask the P.L.P. to reconsider its decision and report to the February 
meeting of the Q.C.E. A strong editorial in the Courier-Mail brought the statement from the 
Premier that the Government would give effect to what it deemed best for the State. In January 
Caucus reaffirmed its previous decision by 30-19. The issue will now apparently be decided by 
the Labor-in-Politics Convention at Mackay in February. 


The Labor Party Split 

Discussion of the “Movement” appeared at intervals. At a large Trades Hall meeting on 
18 September to rally support to Dr. Evatt, T. Dougherty, General Secretary of the AWU, 
declared that a man employed as an industrial inspector by the Queensland Government was 
acting as a spy for the “Movement” and would be exposed in good time. Also on the platform 
at this meeting were E. J. Ward, J. Bukowski, and a number of A.W.U. State M’s.L.A. In the 
Worker Bukowski alleged that in Ashgrove, a Brisbane suburb, considerable effort was being put 
forward by the “Movement”, and in January he declared that plans were being made for a 
breakaway Labor Party. But on the whole the centre of the field seems to have been taken by 
the clash between the industrial and the parliamentary wings of the party. 


Early in the period under review it was freely stated that all sitting members would have to 
face pre-sclection ballots, though it has been customary to leave them unopposed. The failure 
of the Evatt faction to gain control in N.S.W. damped this down somewhat, but the differences 
were strong enough to secure opposition for two-fifths of the State Labor members. Despite 
energetic campaigns, especially in Fortitude Valley, no sitting member was defeated in these 
ballots. The main effort was concentrated on securing the election of Left-wing delegates to the 
Labor-in-Politics Convention, with considerable success in northern and western areas, including 
the defeat of a Minister, Devries. In this campaign the long hostility between the A.W.U. and 
the ‘Trades Hall was replaced by a working partnership between committees from the two groups. 
At the opening of the Trade Union Congress, G. M. Dawson, one of the Trades Hall leaders and 
en avowed Communist, appealed for Labor unity and the acceptance of A.W.U. leadership. Later 
Congress was addressed by J. E. Duggan (Deputy-Premier) appealing for close understanding 


1C. A. Bernays, Our Seventh Political Decade, Sydney, 1931, Dios: 
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between the industrial and political wings, this being the first time for six years that a member of 
State Cabinet had addressed the Congress. 


Arbitration 


Union dissatisfaction with the results of plaints to the Arbitration Court came to a head in 
October with promulgation of two awards on 7 October. Large increases granted to the State 
Public Service Union meant an increase of approximately £8/13/- a week to State members, 
whose salaries are tied to those of under-secretaries. On the other hand, in reply to a plaint by 
the Electrical Trades Union for a rise of £2/5/- a week the Court granted only 5/-. Since then 
the Court has taken the unprecedented step of making a full statement in its own defence, 
declaring that the actual rises granted since the plaint had been first lodged were much greater 
than the final 5/-, and in some instances were greater than those claimed. Almost immediately 
after the promulgation of the award the Electrical Trades Union applied an overtime ban. Further 
disputes. on other issues occurred especially in power houses owned by the Southern Electric 
Authority, culminating in an all-out strike, with the men defying a return to work order by the 
Court. Demands were made for direct negotiation among the parties, without the intervention 
of the Court. 

When the strike caused serious stoppages in the power supply, the Government declared a 
State of emergency and issued stringent regulations controlling the use of power in S.E.A. areas. 

Pressure against the arbitration system. came also from other unions. Workers in the metal 
trades and the railways applied an overtime ban, and demanded direct negotiation on wages with 
their employers, despite orders from the Arbitration Court to return to work. Although one-man 
buses are a regular feature of Brisbane municipal transport, bus drivers for long refused to man a 
new bus route, again despite orders from the ‘Court. The outstanding example has been provided 
by the shearers, backed by the A.W.U. When the price of wool rose sharply, increased wages were 
granted, with the warning that falling prices might bring a later reduction. Adjudicating on 
plaints from the United Graziers’ Association for a fifteen per cent. reduction and from the A.W.U. 
for a ten per cent. increase, the Court decided on‘a ten per cent. reduction. Shearers have refused 
to accept work at the new rates. 


Brisbane City Council 

The new Citizens’ Municipal Organization (i.¢., non-Labor) administration soon met the 
financial troubles common to all local authorities, but considerably greater in Brisbane because of 
the control by the Council of all public utilities within its area. An approach to the Government 
tor a £2 million loan was rejected, though the Premier promised to look at the position again in 
February. A conference of Lord Mayors of capital cities, held in Sydney in November and 
attended by Lord Mayor Groom, decided to press for local authority representation on the Loan 
Council but without success. Other financial assistance sought was exemption from pay roll tax, 
payment of rates by the Government, and an allocation from the petrol tax for road purposes. 


A.A.M. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Nothing of very much significance emerged from the resumed fourth session of Parliament, 
which lasted from 23 August till 24 November. The most fully debated topics were three resolutions 
introduced by the Labor Opposition, relating to the franchise for the Upper House, hire-purchase 
sales and a steclworks for S.A., all of which were negatived, and two picces of amending legislation 
relating to town planning and the sale of meat in the metropolitan area, both of which were 
accepted, with qualified enthusiasm, by the whole House. 


Legislative Council Franchise 

During the previous sittings Mr. O’Halloran, the Leader of the Opposition, had introduced a 
bill which provided for “the abolition of the property qualifications now, applied to electors of the 
Legislative Council and also for the abolition of the requirement that a member of that House 
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shall be at least 30 years of age”.1 He admitted that the property qualifications which now obtain 
are token qualifications, but claimed that they succeeded in their purpose of “discouraging as many 
people as possible from taking an active part or even an interest in the political affairs of the 
country”.2. One Government supporter had the courage to defend the traditional arguments that 
older men had more mature judgment, and that a restricted franchise resulted in a more thoughtful 
and careful vote than was likely with general adult franchise. But most Government spokesmen 
were concerned to defend not so much the present restricted franchise as the existence of an Upper 
House. Included in this group was the Premier himself who argued that a general franchise would 
make the Upper House an exact replica of the Lower, and therefore superfluous. The dangers of 
a unicameral system of government, he alleged, were well illustrated in Queensland, a State blessed 
with magnificent natural resources but so smitten with inertia as to be the most backward State 
in the Commonwealth.4 

This struck Labor members as a curious proof of the need for an Upper House as a check on 
rash and hasty legislation. One of them, himself in the twenties, and therefore ineligible to sit in 
the Upper House, said that he agreed with the charge that “for much of the time some honourable 
gentlemen there (i., in the Council) do not do terribly much except sit and listen to their arteries 
hardening”. Its real function, he said, was not to review hasty legislation but to veto any legislation 
seriously affecting property rights.5 

On at least five previous occasions during the past fifteen years the Labor Party had attempted 
and failed to remove restrictions on the franchise for the Upper House. This attempt met the 
same fate. 


Steelworks for South Australia 

In the debate on the Address-in-Reply (reported in the previous number of this Journal) the 
Premier expressed his acute dissatisfaction with the attitude of the B.H.P., but felt that all that 
could be done, for the time being, was to press on with the survey of iron resources in the hope 
that sufficiently attractive deposits would be found to arouse the interest of overseas companies. 
Subsequent drilling has established the existence of between 10 and 20 million tons of high-grade 
material, but in reply to a question in the House, the Premier said he had been informed that 
“to interest large overseas capital, deposits off between 70 and 100 million tons would be required”.® 


The Labor Party feels that this policy of “wait and see” jeopardises the prospect of a steel 
industry ever being established in S.A. and therefore moved in the House for the termination of the 
existing B.H.P. leases, the acquisition by the State of the B.H.P. plant associated with the leases, 
and the setting up of a joint committee of both Houses (with equal representation of Government 
and Opposition) to advise Parliament on the future use and disposal of all iron ore on Eyre 
Peninsula.7 


This was vigorously opposed by Government members as amounting to “repudiation”; it would, 
they claimed, undermine the State’s reputation in financial circles abroad and ruin any chance of 
raising the immense capital funds (of the order of £100 million) needed to establish and operate a 
steel industry. Labor members argued that it was the B.H.P. which had “repudiated” its promise 
to establish a steel industry in S.A. within a reasonable time, and that Parliament was under a 
moral obligation to serve the best interests of the whole S.A. community. They cited instances 
where public need had been held to warrant interference with the rights of private property owners 
such as the establishment of an Electricity Trust by the Premier himself, the recent proposal = 
the Government to build a spur railway through people’s back yards, and, more generally, the 
current proposal to interfere with the use and sub-division of land in the light of the need for 
town-planning. The resolution was, however, rejected—thus, as the Premier claimed possibly 
saving the Leader of the Opposition from the dismal fate of Dr. Mossadeq in Persia. ; 


W.G.K.D. 


18.4. Sigs trtels 22 June, 1955, p. 398. 

4» p. 400. 8S.4. P.D., 17 Aug., 1955, p. 563. 

4$.A4. P.D., 29 June, 1955, pp. 496-7. 5S.4. P.D., 17 pee 1988 a 25. 
6S.A4. P.D., 16 Aug., 1955, p. 543. 7S.4, P.D., 31 Aug., 1955, p. 686, 
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The Federal Election in S.A. 


The Federal election of 1955 in S.A. had few specifically S.A. features to distinguish it from 
the elections elsewhere. Nor, in relation to the House of Representatives, did it occasion much 
interest. Although the redistribution had altered the boundaries of all divisions except that of 
Grey and added a new one—Bonython—the general effect was to make the seats safer for the 
parties that held them. The division of Sturt, narrowly won for Labor in 1954 by Mr. Norman 
Makin, was made, as a result of the redistribution, into a reasonably safe L.C.L. seat, whilst the 
new seat of Bonython, to which Mr. Makin moved, was obviously an even safer seat for Labor. 
Thus it was possible for observers to predict with certainty five Labor wins—Port Adelaide, Hind- 
marsh, Adelaide, Grey and Bonython—and five L.C.L. victories—Angas, Baker, Sturt, Wakefield 
and Boothby. This left only one electorate—Kingston—which could even remotely be described 
as marginal, and even here a swing of something of the order of 5.5 per cent. was required to upset 
the sitting Labor member. In the event, Kingston was held by Labor and the other seats as 
predicted. In these circumstances the only interest occasioned by the House of Representatives 
contest was in the three seats contested by the Anti-Communist Labor Party. 

The main attention of observers of the election in S.A. was directed to the Senate. In the 

1953 Senate election, of the total formal votes cast 52 per cent. went to Labor, 45.5 per cent. to 
the L.C.L., 1.2 per cent. to the Communists, and 0.6 per cent. to an Independent. It was with 
good reason, therefore, that it was felt that if Mr. Menzies’ ambition to win three Senate places 
in each State were to be frustrated anywhere, it would be in S.A. This position by itself was 
enough to arouse an unusual degree of interest in the Senate contest. The interest became even 
more intense when a S.A. branch of the A.C.L.P. was formed and announced its intentions of 
entering a Senate team. 
' The confusion and uncertainty created by the formation of a S.A. Branch of the A.C.L.P. was 
intensified by the fact, alluded to in the last issue of this Chronicle, that the Labor split had hitherto 
occasioned no discernible repercussions in S.A. S.A. Labor was thought to be Evatt to a man. The 
formation of the new Branch was announced on 11 November, only five days before nominations 
closed. Mystification as to its origin was widened by the fact that only one member of the initial 
executive was known to have had previous A.L.P. affiliations. The fact that all were lawyers was 
held by some to be conclusive proof of the Branch’s non-Labor origin, whilst to others the presence 
on the executive of several prominent lay Catholics was evidence that the formation of the Branch 
was promoted by the Roman Catholic Church. Subsequently a number of the A.L.P. members, 
including all its endorsed candidates, resigned and joined the new Branch. It is worthy of note, 
however, that not a single Member of Parliament, Federal or State, gave the new Branch this 
support. 

The A.C.L.P. nominated a Senate team, and a candidate in each of three Houses of Repre- 
sentatives divisions—the Labor-held seats of Hindmarsh and Adelaide, and the Liberal seat of 
Boothby. The decision to nominate in Boothby seems to have been due more than anything 
else to a personal feud between the Joshua candidate and the A.L.P. candidate, while in Hindmarsh 
the notable offensive by the sitting member, Mr. C. R. Cameron, on the A.C.L.P. in the previous 
session of Parliament singled him out for attention. In all cases the A.C.L.P. asked their supporters 
to give second preferences to the L.C.L. In principle the A.L.P. gave their preferences to the 
A.C.L.P. but varied it in practice in some cases to enable their supporters to vote straight down 
the card. The L.C.L. in all cases allotted their second preferences to the A.C.L.P. The results 
were as follows:— 


Vote % of Total Formal Vote 
Party Adelaide Boothby Hindmarsh Adelaide Boothby Hindmarsh 
| a Soe re er 18,801 14,291 23,828 50.6 35.6 60.3 
St ot (bal seem apnea 4,395 3,298 3,532 11.8 8.2 8.9 
LAC aaa 13,430 22,538 12,189 36.2 56.2 30.8 
Communist _..... 526 — — 1.4 _— = 


It will be noted that in no case was it necessary to count the preferences of the A.C.L.P. The 
average support for the A.C.L.P. on the evidence of these three divisions was 9.6 per cent. This 
proved to be about one per cent. higher than the Senate vote. 
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In the Senate contest the A.C.L.P. drew the first position on the ballot paper, the L.C.L. second, 
ALP. third, and Communists fourth. There were no extraneous candidates. The primary votes 
gained by each party as a percentage of the total formal votes was as follows: — 


LG. ALS 
A.L.P. Cracgs Seigler alt Tiss SY 
AGU) Pic ge tee eh 
Communist chor eect HT, 


As a result the L.C.L. gained the third S.A. Senate place. It will be noted that to have gained 
the third place without the intervention of the A.C.L.P., the L.C.L. would have to have gained 
75 per cent. of the primary votes actually given to the A.-C.L.P. This is possible but unlikely. 
From the Senate count an idea can be gained of the direction in which A.C.L.P. preferences would 
have flowed had it been necessary to count them in the House of Representatives contest. Of the 
total vote accumulated by Mr. Max Boylan, the first A.C.L.P. candidate, at the time he was 
excluded, ninety per cent. went to the third L.C.L. candidate and ten per cent. to the third 
A.L.P. candidate. 


The presence of the A.C.L.P. candidate and the presumed unpopularity of Dr. Evatt had a 
marked and varied effect on the campaign. Whilst Mr. C. R. Cameron made no concession to the 
A.C.L.P. point of view nor in any way attempted to disassociate himself from Dr. Evatt’s leader- 
ship, the presence of an A.C.L.P. candidate tied him to his own electorate. Mr. Cameron had no 
hesitation in using the services of visiting Labor leaders and in particular those of Mr. Ward. By 
contrast, Mr. Galvin in Kingston succeeded in completely isolating himself from the infection of the 
Federal Labor leaders. As a marginal division Dr. Evatt would normally have spoken in Kingston, 
particularly as the Prime Minister had done so, yet only safe and moderate State M’s.P. appeared 
on the platform with Mr. Galvin. It is noteworthy that Kingston is the only S.A. constituency 
where the presence of an A.C.L.P. candidate would probably have resulted in a win for the L.C.L. 
candidate. Not even Mr. Galvin went as far as his Victorian counterparts and called himself the 
S.A; equivalent of the “Cain Labor Candidate”, thoygh it should be noted that Mr. Cain visited 
S.A. during the election and spoke in support of several A.L.P. candidates. Mr. O’Halloran, the 
Leader of the S.A. Parliamentary Party, spoke at all meetings addressed by Dr. Evatt. Apart from 
Dr. Evatt, who visited S.A. three times, only Messrs. Ward and Calwell amongst Federal Labor 
leaders came to S.A. during the campaign. 


By contrast six Cabinet Ministers apart from Mr. Menzies were in S.A. at one time or another. 
The most significant was the concentration by Mr. McEwen, the Minister for Commerce, on the 
Murray Valley fruit growing areas where the unfavourable market for dried fruits was causing some 
concern. L.C.L. candidates all described themselves as Menzies candidates, which would appear 
to indicate that the L.C.L. is more ready than it has been in the past to regard the Prime Minister 
as an electoral asset. 


The S.A. Premier, Mr. Playford, appeared on the platform on each occasion that Mr. Menzies 
spoke in S.A. and delivered a State-wide broadcast in support of the Menzies Government candidate 
in the week immediately preceding the election. ‘Mr. Playford succeeded in getting the best. of both 
worlds by eschewing any mention of ideological affinities with the Federal Liberal Party, but urging 
South Australians to vote for them on the grounds that “I can get more out of them than the 
other crew”. 


The campaign was quieter and less elaborate than usual. This was due in the main to shortagé 
of funds in both parties. Not only had the large number of elections in recent years drained party 
reserves but the prospect of a State election in a few months’ time imposed caution on party 
organisations primarily State in character and control. Press advertising though more extensive in 
the case of the L.C.L. was probably more effectively done by the Labor Party. Both parties tended 
to be derivative and printed advertisements concocted interstate. The L.C.L. advertisements 
stressed the achievements of the Menzies Government in raising the standard of living, the danger 
from Communism if Labor should be elected, and the importance of the Senate vote. Labor 
advertisements stressed A.L.P. election promises, and the “Fear and Smear campaign” indulged in 
by the Liberal Party. The L.C.L. sought in every way to capitalise on the presumed unpopularity 
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of Dr. Evatt—“A vote for Labour is a vote for Dr. Evatt as Prime Minister”. The. Labor Party 
fought back by stressing Dr. Evatt’s achievements—‘“Australians Love a Fighter”. A.L.P. adver- 
tising was directed very much more to promoting the interests of individual candidates than that 
of the L.C.L., concentrated more on the conversational news-item approach, and appeared pre- 
dominantly in the evening newspapers. It is worth noting that while both parties considerably 
reduced their expenditute on newspaper advertising as compared with previous elections, they 
increased, if anything, their expenditure on radio advertising. 

The main blame for the quietness and even dullness of the election must be laid at the door 
of the’ press. The Advertiser, in particular, while supporting the L.C.L. editorially, adopted rigid 
rules to ensure that no accusation of partisanship through their news columns would come their 
way. Apart from stereotyped election statements by each candidate once during the campaign, 
individual candidates were never mentioned, let alone reported. Even party leaders were reported 
in terms of a previously defined number of column-inches, which was reduced sharply with each 
successive statement. The News, while adopting similar rules for the reporting of candidates and 
sitting on the fence editorially, selected their news stories so as to assist the A.L.P. This. is 
probably the first occasion for many years on which a S.A. newspaper has assisted anything but the 
non-Labor cause. The general attitude of the press, and particularly the Advertiser, raises the 
question as to whether excessive impartiality may not do more harm to the democratic cause than 
excessive partisanship. This is particularly so where the local press is non-existent or poor in 
quality. For most people the election was fought in a world inhabited only by the party leaders, 
and remote from direct contact with their own electorate. 

This was reinforced by the general attitude to election meetings. Those held by the party 
leaders were well attended and lively, though except for those addressed by the Victorian leaders of 
the A.C.L.P. they never got out of hand. Other election meetings were poorly attended and lifeless. 
It would almost appear that candidates anticipated this, because formal evening meetings held 
were noticeably fewer than in the past. 

The unpopularity of election meetings, the ban on the use of loud speakers by most local 
councils, the throttling provisions of the Electoral Act, and the cautious attitude of the press make 
it almost impossible for candidates to acquaint the electors adequately with their view of the 
issues involved in the election. This is a dangerous trend and goes a long way to explaining the 
huge increase in the informal vote not only in the Senate (where it increased by 18,000) but in 
all House of Representatives divisions where it averaged five per cent. of the total vote. 


AJF. 


TASMANIA 


Labor Party Schism 

The Left-wing dominated State Executive of the Labor Party in June suspended Senator G. R. 
Cole and Mr. V. D. Morgan for their action at the Federal Conference in Hobart. This decision 
led to sharp controversy within a number of party branches, including Denison, of which the 
Premier is the active President. Cosgrove, who had been successful in keeping sectarian controversy 
out of the politics of the State,, particularly during the recent State election, now strove to maintain 
harmony, while insisting on strict adherence to party rules. It seemed that the Executive would 
deal next with the Minister for Forests, C. Hand, who, at a R.S.L. rally, had publicly endorsed the 
policy of sending troops to Malaya. Cosgrove had been known to make a number of similar 
speeches on defence and foreign policy, but none since the Federal Conference. The Executive 
took no action against Hand, but did dismiss the appeal of Cole and Morgan against their 
suspension, whereupon J. H. O’Neill resigned from both the State and Federal Executive. Senator 
Cole, who declared “they had not the guts to expel him”, resigned and joined the Anti-Communist 
Labor Party. Morgan became Cole’s secretary until the Federal elections in December when, as 
Anti-Communist Labor candidate, he went near to winning the fifth Senate seat; since then the 
A.LP. has expelled him together with all other candidates on the same list. 

The Tasmanian Parliamentary Labor Party was most disturbed by the attitude of the Minister 
for Health, Dr. R. J. D. Turnbull, toward the principle of collective responsibility. Before the 
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opening of the parliamentary session in September, Turnbull criticised in broadcasts the 
administration of the Hydro-Electric Commission and the Police Department. Rebuked publicly 
by the Minister for Police, C. Hand, it was rumoured that Turnbull might cross the floor and bring 
down his Government. Seizing the opportunity the Liberal Opposition immediately launched 
censure motions. In the debates Turnbull’s conduct provoked a rebuke even from a member of 
his own party, Dr. F. Gaha, a veteran Labor backbencher. Undeterred’ Turnbull in yet another 
broadcast attacked the Public Service Commissioner, and this led the Government to set up a 
Board of Enquiry to investigate his allegations. The report was made public on 24 January, 1956. 
It found that Turnbull had acted intemperately but not maliciously, while transgressing as a Minister 
against the principle of collective responsibility. 

By contrast the activities of the Liberal Party have been concentrated on the State 
parliamentary session and in making ready for the Federal election. However, at the mecting of the 
State Council, the governing body of the party, Mr. D. J. Pitchford took over from Mr. H. J. 
Solomon as State President, and the Council ratified most of the motions passed by Convention 
earlier in the year. 


The Parliamentary Session 

The Labor Government, with a majority of one im the House and a Liberal as Speaker, was on 
the defensive throughout the session. The decision to raise the Hydro-Electric charges by an 
average of 25 per cent. was unpopular, and the Liberal Leader, R. Townley, sought a full enquiry 
into H.E.C. funds. When the Minister for Health, Dr. Turnbull, criticised H.E.C. administration 
for alleged waste, the Opposition moved a censure motion, and in the debate the Premier was 
accused of wilfully misleading the people on the question of charges just before the clection. The 
motion was defeated as was another Opposition motion to disallow the regulations governing Hydro- 
Electric increases. 

The Government was in further trouble following the investigation by Mr. D. M. Little, Q.C., 
of Melbourne, of allegations brought by certain members of the Seamen’s Union against “police 
bashings” in Hobart.1 The report found certain police officers guilty of wilfully and maliciously 
exceeding their authority, as a result of which one senior officer was demoted and another expelled 
from the force. Appeals lay against the decision of the Governor in Council to a Police Officers’ 
Appeals Board, set up under recent legislation and consisting of two police officers and a Police 
Magistrate. Whether the Appeals Board could over-ride a decision of the Crown was resolved in 
the negative by the Supreme Court and the High Court has reserved its decision.2 Meantime the 
Liberal Opposition exploited the Government’s difficulty, especially in view of Turnbull’s attacks on 
police administration, and moved another censure motion, which was not carried, but the pro- 
ceedings involved the personal humiliation of the Premier and Minister of Police in the interests 
of party unity. In the meantime Mr. A. M. Duncan, C.M.G., of Melbourne, investigated all aspects 
of crime investigation by the C.I.B. of the Tasmanian Police Department and made recom- 
mendations.3 


Party warfare became more bitter after a number of night sittings, including a marathon one 
of 17% hours on the Public Works Execution Bill.‘ The Opposition refused to grant pairs except 
in case of sickness and absence on government business. The Premier accused the Opposition of 
filibustering and threatened to introduce the “gag” into Standing Orders. 


Legislation 


Apart from the usual legislation of the session, there were three important measures—the 
Metropolitan Transport Act,® the Tasmanian University Act,6 and a bill which authorised the 
establishment of the Registration Board under which dental mechanics could practise.7 This last 


1 Parl. Paper No. 23 of 1955. 
. ep oTe before ‘l'asmanian Supreme Court in Oct., 1955, and before High Court in Sydney 
% Parl. Paper No. 62 of 1955. 4A 5 
5 Act No. $5 of 1955, W Act No. 64 of 1985 
7 Bill No. 50 of 1955 to amend the Dentist Act, 1919 , 
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was thrown out by the Legislative Council. The first Act set up a new statutory corporation 
empowered to control transport services within Hobart and Launceston. The second embodied 
some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission into the Tasmanian University. 


Federal Election 


The Federal election held on 10 December involved five Tasmanian seats in the House of 
Representatives and five in the Senate. In the old Parliament the Liberals held Franklin, Denison 
and Darwin, now called Braddon, while the A.L.P. held Bass and Wilmot. Of the five retiring 
Senators four were Liberals. The A.C.L.P. had candidates in Bass, Franklin and Wilmot, and 
there was a Communist in Denison. For the five Senate seats there were twelve candidates. They 
appeared on the ballot paper in this order:—3 A.C.L.P., 3 A.L.P., 5 L.P. and 1 Independent. It 
was not an exciting campaign. Public interest in Tasmania was never more than mild. Attendances 
at meetings were poor, the only draw being Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt. There were no clear cut 
issues, though foreign policy was mentioned more than in the 1954 campaign. On the whole the 
Prime Minister stood on the Government’s record, occasionally hinting at faction strife within the 
Opposition. State Parliament was busily engaged, and the Premier, Robert Cosgrove, while 
appearing with Dr. Evatt at the Hobart meeting, did not tour the State. 


The election returned all sitting members to the House of Representatives with substantial 
majorities. The A.C.L.P. candidates had an aggregate of only 6,180 as against 73,273 for A.L.P. 
and 78,674 for L.P. Nowhere did they affect the result. The C.P. candidate in Denison had 2,003 
votes. For the Senate L.P. won three seats and A.L.P. two seats. The A.C.L.P. (drawing first 
place on the paper) obtained; 16,017 votes, A.L.P. 55,857, L.P. 64,776 and the Independent 9,409. 
There were 21,110 informal votes, three times the number for the House election. The fifth Senate 
seat remained on the balance between Wardlaw (Lib.) and Morgan (A.C.L.P.). The Independent, 
Wedd’s, votes went on distribution 60 per cent. to L.P., 27 per cent. to A.L.P. and 13 per cent. to 
A.C.L.P. Finally the surplus of Poke (A.L.P.) went 56 per cent. to A.C.L.P. and 44 per cent. to 
L.P., thereby ensuring Wardlaw’s election. 

W.A.T. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The principal feature of the fourth and final session of the twenty-first Parliament (4 August— 
25 November) was the Labor Government’s inability to gain approval for its major legislative 
proposals. The Liberal-Country majority in the Upper House consistently obstructed vital govern- 
ment measures, whilst towards the close of the session the Hawke administration was several times 
defeated on the floor of the Assembly. As in previous years, the Government was preoccupied 
with the serious problems of rising prices, rising rents and the suspension of the quarterly State 
basic wage adjustments. When Parliament adjourned the only important government measure 
placed on the Statute Book was a much amended Rents and Tenancies Act. The greater number 
of the bills introduced were machinery measures, or dealt with issues of small moment. 


As is becoming increasingly common, a mass of legislative alterations were proposed, discussed 
and approved within a comparatively short period. In the sixteen weeks of the session, the 
Legislative Assembly, averaging a three-day working week, disposed of no less than 82 public bills, 
67 of which were agreed to by both Houses, as well as two private bills. None of the Acts assented 
to widely affected the business and commercial classes, though some were indicative of the develop- 
ments which will undoubtedly help to make the year 1955 a landmark in the State’s history. Thus, 
as both the Government and the Opposition recognised the vital need for controlled town planning 
in the metropolitan region, Parliament adopted the principles of the Stephenson-Hepburn plan 
which had been submitted in May and published later in the year. A committce representing the 
Government, the Opposition and local authorities was given the task of suggesting the ways in which 
the plan could be implemented. The need for such a plan to cope with the outward expansion of 
the metropolis and the growing congestion in the centres of Perth and Fremantle had long been 
obvious, and its presentation coincided with the beginning of the reclamation preliminary to the 
construction of a bridge across the Swan River close to the city of Perth. Further successes were 
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an amendment to the Library Act, a bill to establish a Medical School within the University of 
W.A., and amendments to the Child Welfare and Traffic Acts. 

Throughout the session the Legislative Council was most reluctant to endorse Cabinet policy. 
Several bills were rejected outright; others were drastically amended. An example of the former 
was the proposal to allow the State Government Insurance Office to undertake general insurance, in 
competition with private firms. A bill to abolish bank trading on Saturday mornings in the 
interests of bank officers was rejected by the Council, as well as a Prices Control Bill similar to that 
rejected by the Council in a previous session. The Council’s amendments to the Rents and 
Tenancies Amendment Bill considerably reduced the number of tenants to be protected against 
extortionate rents and unscrupulous landlords. But the attitude of the permanently non-Labor 
Council (18 to 12) had more justification, though less effect, when on 29 October the Opposition 
captured the Bunbury Assembly District in a by-election following the death of the former member. 
In a poll of 93.6 per cent., the endorsed Liberal candidate secured an absolute majority over his 
endorsed Labor and independent Liberal opponents of 139 votes out of the 5,426 votes cast. The 
contest was virtually between Labor and Liberal as the Independent received only 33 votes; the 
Liberal candidate polled 2,764, the Labor candidate 2,592. The state of the parties in the Assembly 
before the by-election had been 26/24, and as the Labor Party continued to provide a Speaker the 
Government lost its working majority. Both sides agreed to complete the urgent business of the 
session to enable the administration to continue during the recess between the impending dissolution 
and the summoning of a new Parliament early in 1956. 

But the Government could make little progress with its legislative programme. As well, 
measures almost certain of defeat in the Council came to an end much sooner in the Assembly. 
Thus the Government failed with such industrial legislation as the Factories and Shops Act Amend- 
ment Bill which proposed to extend existing regulations to shops and establishments not already 
being supervised. The Bunbury defeat also prevented the Government from explaining its Workers’ 
Compensation Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to increase accident benefits. Amongst other 
measures defeated in the Assembly were bills to replace the office of Public Service Commissioner 
by a Public Service Board, and to allow women to serve on juries. The major setback was the 
failure of the Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Bill to pass beyond the first-reading stage. 
This measure was designed to compel the Arbitration Court to make automatic quarterly adjust- 
ments in the State basic wage, which is received by the greater number of employees in the State; 
it was also an attempt to recompense wage-earners for their losses consequent upon uncontrolled 
prices. A similar motive lay behind the Government’s appointment of Royal Commissions to 
investigate the marketing of eggs, onions and potatoes. 

All in all, the parliamentary session was a frustrating experience for the Hawke Government, 
though not without its benefits to the future of education, town planning and public health. To 
some extent it was also a pre-election forum for impending Federal and State elections. The tone 
of debate in the Assembly during the opening days of the session was set by the Leader of the 
Opposition. Sir Ross McLarty took the opportunity to identify the State Labor Party with its 
Federal organisation by a forthright attack on “Evattism”. Thus in moving an amendment to the 
Address-in-Reply, Sir Ross drew attention to the impact of industrial unrest in Australia and 
regretted that the State Government had not indicated what steps it intended to take to counter 
Communistic influence in sections of the trade union movement, as the Federal Leader of the 
Labor Party had virtually destroyed the anti-Communist influence of the industrial groups. 
gut tal jee sd ut e Se that the Liberal Party members of the State Parliament 
Bene fecal rset ra : 2 lic without any legal protection against profiteering and 
though at times acrimonious up oe iphicisagl i bye an pightuslage of demlicey, 
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of Independent and Competitive Trading in the Retailing of Motor Spirits” was initiated by a 
private member of the Opposition, and accepted by the Assembly with the aim of protecting garages 
unwilling to become “One-Brand” stations. After this had been referred ‘to a Select Committee by 
the Council, the Government concurred in the proposal to convert the Committee into a Royal 
Commission to enable the enquiry to continue during the recess. 


The window-dressing only to be expected in the last session before a general election was also 
apparent during the months from September to November. Deprived of an opportunity to benefit 
from a Labor schism over the issue of the future of industrial groups, the Liberal and Country 
Parties had perforce to rely on the Government’s failure “to do enough” for the State, whilst the 
Government relied on its record of achievements during its three years in office, and emphasised 
the obstruction it had suffered from the Opposition-dominated Council. No doubt its experience 
of the latter had much to do with its willingness to gamble on a favourable election result by 
advancing the date of the general election sufficiently far ahead to enable it to coincide with the 
date of the next biennial elections for the Legislative Council. It hopes no doubt to secure a 
Council poll (usually fifty per cent.) approaching that usually recorded for the Assembly (93 per 
cent.). Whether this will be successful or not, it seems certain that contests in the numerous 
electorates affected by the recent re-arrangement of boundaries will be keen, and that in both 
houses of the new Parliament neither political group will have a very substantial voting majority. 


The Federal Election 

Two aspects of the Federal elections in W.A. deserve notice—one a reverse suffered by the 
Labor Party, the other a rebuff administered to the Liberal Party. The Labor Party, which had 
previously held four of the eight seats in the House of Representatives, lost two seats to the 
Liberals, but won the new seat of Stirling; it therefore has only three of the nine seats in the new 
House. As four of the W.A. electorates were uncontested, being divided equally between the 
Country Party (Canning and Moore) and the Liberal Party (Curtin and Forrest), the Government 
coalition improved its position from four out of eight seats to six out of nine. The most 
interesting sidelights of the contest followed to some extent from the redistribution of seats which 
had increased W.A.’s membership in the House. After a close contest, the Liberal candidate, F. C. 
Chaney, defeated the sitting Labor member for Perth, T. P. Burke, whilst the Labor Party also 
lost the seat of Swan. The party was, however, never in any danger in the electorates of Fremantle 
and Kalgoorlie, both of which are traditional Labor strongholds, and did not have to contend either 
with a schism in the party or electoral opposition from the Anti-Communist Labor Party. 


The most interesting aspect of the Senate campaign concerned the re-election of 73-year-old 
Senator Agnes Robertson. All of the State’s five retiring Senators were returned for six-year terms 
from the field of sixteen aspirants, but the Liberal Party lost one seat to the Country Party. 
Senator Robertson was one of the Liberal Senators of the previous Parliament whose term had 
expired. Earlier in 1955, while leading a women’s delegation to an overseas conference, she was 
dropped from the Liberal Senate team on the grounds of her age. It was argued that Parliament 
needed younger Senators, and that were Senator Robertson to be re-elected she would hold her seat 
until the age of 79, unless there were a double dissolution. However, it was also rumoured that 
the real reason for the Liberal Party’s decision was not a sincere desire to put life into the Senate, 
so much as to avoid the possible consequences if Senator Robertson were to die during her tenure 
of office. In such circumstances, it could well happen that the local Parliament, under Labor 
influence at a joint sitting, would elect a Labor Senator to replace her. This would then upset the 
delicate balance in the Senate between Government and Opposition. 

Senator Robertson declared herself greatly shocked by her party’s decision, made in her 
absence, and thereupon resigned from the party, joined the Country and Democratic League, and 
was chosen to lead that party’s Senate team of two. This latter step was a significant break with 
tradition, as the Country Party had usually been content to combine with the Liberals in the 
selection of a joint team. In the outcome, the first four of the five seats went as predicted to the 
two Liberal and two Labor retiring members. The contest eventually narrowed to a tussle 
between the third Liberal candidate and Senator Robertson. This was easily won by the latter 
as the majority of Labor supporters of the third Labor candidate placed Senator Robertson above 
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any other Liberal or Country Party candidate in their preferences. The vigour of Senator Robert- 
son’s radio and advertising campaign—which she described as her “little fight’—was evidently 
quite effective, particularly in its much publicised appeal to women and Labor voters against the 
“poor treatment” which she had suffered at the hands of Mr. Menzies and the Liberal Party. 
Although the re-election of the spurned ex-Liberal Senator will not affect the Government’s Senate 
strength after July, 1956, Senator Robertson could well embarrass the Government should she choose 
to bear it any ill will. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that the Labor Party did not have to bear the brunt of 
effective opposition from the Anti-Communist Labor Party. A branch of the latter had been 
formed only hurriedly, and although two candidates were offered for election to the Senate neither 
received sufficient votes even to be within striking distance. The first was eliminated very early in 
the count, and although the second polled rather better to beat the first of the Communist Party 
candidates, he did not succeed in overhauling the third Labor candidate, who was seventh after the 
final allocation of preferences. 


F.K.C. 


Book Reviews 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-46. THE REALIGNMENT OF EUROPE. 


Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee. Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi + 619. 86s. 3d. A. 


This book consists of an introduction by Arnold Toynbee, and five parts. Part I contains a 
short section by R. G. Hawtrey on “The Economic Consequences of the War”, and a longer section 
by F. Ashton-Gwatkin on U.N.R.R.A. Part II on Eastern Europe contains sections by Sidney 
Lowery, on Poland, the Baltic States, Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and the peace treaties; 
by Hugh Seton-Watson on Yugoslavia and Albania; and by Elizabeth Wiskemann on Czecho- 
slovakia. The length of the sections varies from 120 pages on Poland to six on Albania. Part III 
is a short section of nineteen pages on Greece by William H. McNeill. Part IV deals with Italy 
at considerably greater length, and has a general section by Katherine Duff, and a section on the 
territorial changes made by the peace treaty, by Margaret Carlyle. Part V by Viscount Chilston 
deals with Western Europe and has sections on France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Norway. 

An obvious gap for which no expianation is given is the absence of sections on the immediate 
post-war period in Germany and Austria, although the developments in these countries were at least 
as important for the general realignment of Europe as those in many countries which the survey 
does discuss, 

The main value of the book is as a work of reference. Anyone who is interested in the develop- 
ments in any particular country during this period can find a clear summary of the main events 
and, from the footnotes, a good bibliography for further study. Its main weakness is that it has 
very little going beyond description to analysis or explanation. This varies, of course, in the 
different sections. Part V on Western Europe has a good deal more explanation in terms of 
historical traditions and social forces than the other parts. But there is no coherent explanation 
for the basic change which took place in Europe as a whole, the development of the Cold War. 

The section on U.N.R.R.A. provides a good illustration of this weakness. An introductory note 
by Arnold Toynbee claims that U.N.R.R.A. was “a new departure in history” and “that the methods 
employed and the experience obtained in the course of U.N.R.R.A.’s relatively brief working life 
would continue to be of practical interest to future statesmen...” But what follows is almost 
purely descriptive, with almost no attempt to draw any general conclusions from the experience of 
UN.R.R.A. For example, it is admitted that in Poland, “the United States, Britain, and Canada 

. - - continued to lavish supplies and assistance on a formidable potential enemy, and to rebuild 
an economy which was to be one of the strongholds of Communist power in Eastern Europe, and 
which might at any time be mobilized against them”, and that “the work of U.N.R.R.A. in China 
was, in scope, the greatest of all its undertakings, and ini many respects its greatest failure”. There 
is no discussion of whether it might have been possible for U.N.R.R.A. to avoid political involve- 
ment, on the Communist side in Europe and the anti-Communist side in China. 

Arnold Toynbee’s introduction shows his capacity for making interesting and suggestive 
generalisations, for example, about the changes in the racial map of Europe or the importance of a 
tradition of constitutional self-government. But it does not attempt to apply any consistent 
standards of judgment. To begin with, it merely notes that both the Soviet Government and the 
Western powers used the term “liberation” and refuses to take sides between them. A few pages 
later it describes Soviet action in the Baltic states, saying, “By this inhuman method the national 
life of each of these three peoples was deliberately extinguished, as far as this lay within the 
Russians’ power”, which appears to be an application of standards which had just been renounced 
in general terms. And while it does make some generalisations about the origin of the Cold War, 
it does so in terms of a fairly crude Power Politics theory, which is almost certainly no more than 


a very partial explanation. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS ON JAPANESE FOREIGN POLICY, 1853-1868. Translated and 
edited by W. G. Beasley. Oxford University Press, London, 1955. Pp. xii + 359. 


The Meiji Restoration in Japan invites comparison with the French Revolution in its significance 
as a starting point for the modern development of the country. Yet we have had no recent 
scholarly study in a Western language devoted exclusively to an analysis of the decline and fall of 
the Japanese ancien régime, the Tokugawa Shogunate. This is scarcely surprising, for if it is to 
represent original scholarship and make adequate use of the Japanese sources, the author would 
have to go through a vast amount of materials in one of the more difficult languages of the world. 

The work of Professor Beasley, who occupies the chair of Far Eastern History at the University 
of London, goes some way towards filling this gap. Apart from the book under review, he has 
written Great Britain and the Opening of Japan: 1834-58 (London, 1951), a study drawing on 
Japanese and unpublished British sources. Although his main interest is in Japanese foreign 
relations, these are at this period so closely linked with the internal political strife that any discussion 
of the former, whether by Professor Beasley or the writers of the documents he has translated, 
frequently touches upon the latter. 

Select Documents begins with a 93-page introduction providing the background for an under- 
standing of the 77 documents which follow. In a valuable discussion of the ideas on foreign 
relations during the late Tokugawa period, Professor Beasley stresses the great weight of tradition 
which stood behind the seclusion policy. Even after pressure from the powers had led to the 
conclusion of the treaties of the middle and late 1850’s, all but a handful of persons continued to 
look upon foreign relations as undesirable. Starting from this premise, the differences of opinion 
between the so-called kaikoku (“open the country”) and joi (“exclude the foreigners”) factions 
revolved around the question whether under the circumstances the seclusion policy could and should 
still be maintained or, after 1854, re-instituted. However, Professor Beasley points out: “It would 
be totally misleading . . . to suggest that the leaders themselves based their views on an unthinking 
acceptance of ideas inherited from the seventeenth century ... They argued, in fact, from the 
events of recent history” (page 4). The traditional fear of Spain and Portugal was transferred to 
Russia and, especially after the Opium war, to Great Britain. From the beginning, influential 
members of the small group of persons who were responsible for high policy or took an interest in 
it, were aware of the superiority of Western armaments. The sharp demonstration of this fact 
provided by the bombardments of Kagoshima (1863) and Shimonoseki (1864) made it plainer than 
ever to them that joi slogans were unrealistic. 

Yet it took about fifteen years and a major political change before the apparent cleavage between 
the kaikoku and joi factions disappeared and fairly general agreement on the basic question of 
Japan’s foreign relations was reached. The chief reason for this is to be sought in the way in 
which, not for the last time in Japanese history, foreign policy became entangled in a bitter internal 
stiuggle, on this occasion against the Tokugawa Shogunate. In its hands lay the responsibility for 
the’ conduct of relations with the powers, but it no longer had enough confidence in its own strength 
to discharge this responsibility in a resolute manner, particularly after the assassination in 1860 of 
the last firm upholder of Tokugawa authority, Ii Naosuke. The opponents of the Shogunate, even 
when they understood its difficult position, did not scruple to use the foreign issue as a weapon with 
which to harass the Government at Edo. Moreover, it was not simply a struggle between the 
Shogunate, the Court and the anti-Tokugawa lords of Satsuma and Choshu. There were rifts ranging 
from mere differences of opinion to fierce antagonism within each of these camps. A great part of 
the introduction and of the documents analyses and illustrates this close connection between issues 
of foreign policy and the internal conflict. 

The documents are arranged in cight sections, each devoted to a major incident in the diplomatic 
history of the period and prefaced by another brief note by the editor. Most of the documents are 
letters, memoranda and reports exchanged by Japanese inside Japan, since that country had no 
permanent diplomatic posts abroad until 1870. The Japanese documents are supplemented by the 
a of the most significant treaties and conventions, and by a few notes by foreign diplomats in 

apan. 

The last document in the book is dated June, 1867. This was several months before the fall 
of the Shogunate, the establishment of the Meiji Government and the decisive abandonment of the 
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seclusion policy, affirmed in the oath sworn by the Emperor Meiji in March, 1868: “All absurd 
customs of olden times shall be abandoned. .. . Knowledge shall be sought for all over the 
world...” The absence of any documents covering this transition is probably explained by 
Professor Beasley’s view that “the new policies towards the West initiated by the Meiji leaders 
after 1868 represented not a change of heart but an avowal of ideas that had already taken shape. 
In this sense there was no volte-face that needs explaining” (page 93). While little exception can 
be taken to this statement, some material to illustrate more clearly the ideas of the new leaders 
might have been included, especially since the book is entitled “Select Documents . . . 1853-1868”. 

This reviewer is also not quite satisfied that Professor Beasley does full justice in the introduc- 
tion to the significance of expansionist slogans in making the abandonment of the joi policy palatable 
to the rank and file of the samurai, many of whom expected a “night of the long knives” for the 
foreigners to follow the victory of the anti-Tokugawa cause. Inoue Kowashi, a less known but 
very able Meiji statesman, later maintained that they accepted it only because they were led to 
believe that this would quickly result in expansion on the continent and hegemony over other 
nations. Even in the Imperial proclamation announcing the new Government’s policy of friendship 
with the powers, issued in February, 1868, there occurs a reference to “perfecting armaments and 
exalting the national prestige abroad among all countries”. 

Most of the documents are drawn from printed Japanese collections. The earlier ones are 
mainly from the great compilation Documents on late-Tokugawa Foreign Relations in progress since 
1910 (not 1911, as the bibliography states), of which 26 volumes covering 1853 to 1859 have so 
far appeared. For the years thereafter Professor Beasley has used various smaller printed collections. 

The quality of the translations deserves a special word of praise. This reviewer is himself 
working on Japanese documents and can confirm from experience everything Professor Beasley 
writes about the difficulties of rendering the grammatically and terminologically very imprecise 
language of the documents into understandable English without doing too much violence to the 
original text. His solutions will be a useful guide to other scholars. 

Apart from a bibliography briefly discussing and listing the principal primary and secondary 
sources, the book has two very useful appendices. One is an unusually good glossary of Japanese 
terms (especially those for various officials, whose functions are concisely explained); the other 
contains brief biographical notes on the leading Japanese mentioned in the book. In the appendices 
characters are added. 

In quantity of output British students of Japanese history and literature can no longer keep 
up with their American colleagues. As for quality, Professor Beasley’s book is proof that the 
tradition of scholarship, on whose roll of honour such names as Satow, Chamberlain. Aston, 
Murdoch, Sadler, Waley and Sansom are inscribed, will be maintained. 


Tokyo, February, 1956 Eric Kiestapt 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. By A. G. L. Shaw. Faber and Faber, London, 1955. Pp. 308. 
18s. 9d. A. 


To the “synoptic” burst of the late 1920's and early ’thirties, which produced C.H.B.E. VII 
Part I and the works of Hancock, Shann, and Fitzpatrick, there have succeeded 25 years of detailed 
work, in theses and monographs, on particular aspects of Australian history. ‘Though the need for 
such work is by no means over, the time has perhaps come when it is useful to sit back and take 
stock of this new work, and to piece together, for a fresh generation, the Australian background. At 
any rate, the last few years have scen two important attempts to do this, Professor Crawford's 
Australia and the Jubilee volume edited by Professor Greenwood. Beside these, Mr. Shaw's volume, 
less interpretative and more factually detailed than Crawford, more compact and more homogencous 
than Greenwood, should take a useful place. In the words once applicd to a distinguished history 
of Rome, it is a dry vintage, but should age well. 

Mr. Shaw’s approach: is primarily economic, and it is this that gives its unity to the volume. 
Political and social history are seen throughout in economic terms and as largely conditioned by 
economic factors. Typical is the summing up of the Free Selection laws: 

Thus every man gained a right to a reasonably cheap homestead; he was then 


left, without knowledge or experience, with little capital, in a country with a 
difficult climate and bad cransport facilities, to try and make farming pay. 
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It is perhaps the economic historian in Mr. Shaw that leads to a constant emphasis on the 
harsher aspects of Australian settlement—on the hostility of soil and climate, on drought and the 
reek of sheep dung. Too little, perhaps, is said of the human ideals and ambitions which, pitted 
against the rigours of this strange land, were not wholly vanquished, but here and there placed 
their mark on it even while being themselves modified into something new. Mr. Shaw has no time 
for Utopians, and his is at least a salutary reminder of the hard realities of Australian history. 

The balance of the book is in general very good. As in all the more recent works, nothing is 
said of the age of discovery, which occupied so large a place in the older books, and the space given 
to exploration is much reduced. Of 300 pages, somewhat more than one-third go to settlement 
before the goldfields, including an adequate summary of the affairs of the smaller States. One-third 
ic devoted to the federal period, coming right up to date. ‘he author’s pessimism has perhaps 
warped his view of the middle period, from gold to federation, somewhat. As his chapter headings— 
“The Calm before the Storm”, “The Storm Brews” and “The Storm Breaks”—show, he sees the 
whole of this period under the shadow of the crisis of the early nineties. This is the period where 
monographs are still especially needed, but enough is known to show that it cannot be passed over 
simply in negative terms—it was a period of solid achievement, both material and. social, in which 
the foundations were soundly laid for the more spectacular advances of the ensuing twenty years. 

The method throughout is factual: the author’s own interpretation is suggested rather than 
obtruded. On each topic, he states the argument and sums up judicially, often with an astringent 
phrase at the expense of a sentimental or traditional interpretation. His bias is cssentially con- 
servative, both historically and politically, and this, though never in the foreground, is sufficiently 
rare in Australian historiography to give added interest to his comments. Occasionally, as on the 
social origins of the convicts, he gives us the results of his own research, but in general is necessarily 
content to state and appraise the results of others. In this, he has cast his net widely and with 
discrimination. Indeed the most valuable quality of the book is its gift of concise and objective 
summary of controversial points: there is, within its limitations, no better conspectus available to 
the beginner of the “state of the question” in matters of Australian historiography. Mr. Shaw has 
given us an excellent summary of the framework within which our society was formed. If the 
Picture of the growth of that society itself has eluded him, he has none the less provided a useful 
starting point for any student ambitious to fill the gap. 


Canberra L. F. Fitzwarpince 


AUSTRALIA, by J. C. Horsfall (with a Foreword by W. K. Hancock). Published by Ernest 
Benn, London, in the series “Nations of the Modern World”; pp. 223. 21 shillings (sterling). 


In the Foreword to Mr. Horsfall’s book, Professor Hancock refers briefly to his own well- 
known Australia, published 25 years ago in a similar series. Sir Keith may have been right in 
believing that his standard work could not be brought up to date. Many of his readers will have 
regretted his decision. The old Australia is still very good value, its judgments often surprisingly 
apt for the present day despite the lapse of time. It is a good example of historical perspective 
aiving a man the courage to attempt and the wisdom to succeed in assessing the strength and 
weakness of his own country against standards sct by other societies in other times. Above all, 
Hancock managed to bring out the flavour of Australian ideas about government and welfare and 
development, including all the subtle contrasts and contradictions which make up the individuality 
of the Australian nation. 

By comparison with its famous predecessor, Mr. Horsfall’s book lacks breadth as well as depth. 
In Hancock’s book, only about one-third was devoted to “political economy” as such, whereas Mr. 
JJorsfall devotes more than two-thirds of his space to contemporary economic problems—and even 
then fails properly to emphasise the basic instability of export receipts with all the consequences 
that flow therefrom. It may well be true that Australians devote too small a part of their 
attention—and cxpenditure—to the finer things of life, which rated 45 pages in Hancock’s book. 
Jeaving aside the fine arts, however, Mr. Horsfall could have told his readers more about the cults 
cf becr and betting, suburban gardeners or the ways of living in country places—or any other of 
the things which still make Australia different from an inferior imitation of the United States. Mr 
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Horsfall makes a brief obeisance to “things of the spirit” in his attenuated Freface; once inside 
the book it is politics and economics all the way, with very little to indicate that it is Australia 
and not some other country with which he is concerned. 

A quarter-of-a-century ago, Professor Hancock had no doubts of Australian attitudes in the 
matter of political economy, and his verdict is a minor classic of its kind. Here is an abridged 
version: 

The Australians have always disliked scientific economics and (still more) 
scientific economists... . What the economists call “law” they call anarchy. 
The law which they understand is the positive law of . . . the democratic state 
which seeks social justice by the path of individual rights. The mechanism of 
international prices . . . knows no rights but only necessities. The Australians 
have never felt disposed to submit to these necessities. They have insisted that 
their Governments must struggle to soften them or elude them or master 
them. In this way they have created an interesting system of political 
economy. 

It is hard to find a comparable up-to-date statement of Australian economic philosophy in 
Mr. Horsfall’s book, and there are a good many indications that he would not have much sympathy 
for anything on these lines. It may well be true that fifteen years of (at least) full employment 
have worn away some of the sharper points of Australia’s economic nationalism, and Mr. Horsfall 
should not be criticised for mentioning (foot of p. 64) the “bankruptcy of ideas” in the Labor 
Party. Nevertheless, disinterested idealism is not quite dead, even in an Australia debauched by 
long years of prosperity. 

For an economist interested in Australian economic problems and policies since the war, Mr. 
Horsfall’s book has the same kind of interest as a dissertation by a good honours student. There 
is so much with which one can disagree! On pages 26 and 27, for example, we find that he 
favoured monetary expansion as early as the closing months of 1951, despite the continuing price- 
wage spiral and similar delayed consequences of the wool boom. One could take issue with the 
statement on page 85 that “an economist can only become an apologist for protection at his pro- 
fessional peril”. On page 142, Mr. Horsfall should be given good marks for suggesting some 
degree of causal connection between the high pre-war level of minimum unemployment and the 
rejatively high level of Australian money wages; but it is very hard to agree with him that “the 
trouble of fixing a basic wage is that all firms have to pay it, whether they are efficient or not”. 
The notion that wage-earners should subsidise inefficiency seems to die very hard, though it is 
doubtful whether any Australian economist has given it encouragement. On page 147 we learn 
that “there had been ample evidence from 1950 to 1953 that quarterly adjustments had become 
an inflationary force in their own right” (my italics), a statement which at least warrants more 
epecific explanation of the word “inflationary”. Nothing adequate is said about the very important 
effects of changes in money wages on the distribution of national income. 

Your reviewer is most unhappy about Mr. Horsfall’s views on the control of private capital 
expenditure. Let it be admitted that the extent of inflationary pressure would have been 
significantly reduced if the need for a higher average level of interest rates had been officially 
recognised much earlier in the planning of post-war migration and development. Greater flexibility 
of interest rates could also have been useful in reminding bondholders that securities are not to be 
regarded as perfect substitutes for money. On the other hand, the following passage on page 172 
will probably confirm the worst fears of people who have opposed the rational use of interest rate 
changes as an instrument of disinflationary policy: 

. . . increases in the rates for bank advances might have obviated the intro- 
duction of selective credit restriction, which gave the Commonwealth Bank a 
barely disguised view of many business banking accounts and was a high price 
for a Liberal Government to pay for neglecting the course of traditional 
monetary policy. The evidence suggests that the Federal Government was a 
victim both of its own lack of ideas and of the inflexible thinking which, since 
the war, had been fashionable in the parlours of the Commonwealth Bank and 
in certain minds in the Treasury. This thinking hinges everything on the 
fulcrum of keeping money cheap, eschews the banker’s expertise in assessing 
business risks and conceives the country’s available resources as chessmen to be 
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moved about by a central player dashing from one to another of innumerable 
economic boards to level up their uneven situations. This approach is anathema 
to the business world in Australia, and the glib early connivance of the Menzies- 
Fadden Government with it shows that the determined modern planner is 
plausible except to the most determined of anti-Socialists. 

Not the least of the merits of Hancock’s book was the distinction of its English style. The 
book could be used as a model of scholarly prose fitted carefully to its purpose and purged of 
disagreeable mannerisms. In this respect Mr. Horsfall has unfortunately fallen short -of the high 
standard set by his predecessor. Throughout the book there are far too many instances of weak 
construction and poor taste. Before seeking to excuse Mr. Horsfall on the grounds of his occupation, 
it is worth recalling the distinguished prose of Walter Bagehot to witness that financial journalism 
need not necessarily impair a man’s style. 

With all its faults, the book gives a comprehensive and up-to-date account of Australia’s 
economic development since the war, and it will no doubt be found useful by people sympathetic 
to its point of view. 


Hobart GeraLp Firtu 


LIBERTY IN AUSTRALIA: Papers read at the 21st Summer School of the Australian Institute 
of Political Science by W. G. K. Duncan, P. H. Partridge, R. J. F. Boyer, R. I. Downing and 
F. A. Bland. Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1955. Pp. 211. 16s. A. 


Since this book has already been widely reviewed, I take liberty to discuss one section of -it 
which raises problems of some urgency to the Australian community—Mr. R. J. F. (now Sir Richard) 
Boyer’s address on “The Freedom of the Press” and the ensuing discussion. Sir Richard’s theme 
is that the privileges and freedoms of the press “are derived only from public confidence and if this is 
lost they will inevitably disappear”, that in Australia, public confidence in the press is dangerously 
weak, and that therefore it is up to the press itself to “lay the spectre of public cynicism” by taking 
its responsibilities more seriously. Among the steps he suggests are the appointment of a Commission 
on the Press (perhaps taking in broadcasting and films) and the establishment of a Press Council 
on the lines of the General Council of the Press in Britain. The main criticism of this theme 
came from Mr. J. M. D. Pringle, editor of the Sydney Morning Herald. Mr. Pringle implicitly 
accepted Sir Richard Boyer’s diagnosis of the present situation when he confessed to being “horrified 
and disappointed at the lack of public support for a recent newspaper campaign in defence of civil 
liberties”. His point of departure from Sir Richard Boyer is summarised in a single sentence: “I 
would rather have a turbulent, vigorous, vigilant Press, sometimes forgetful of its responsibilities 
yet never forgetful of its rights, than a careful, sober, responsible Press, so fearful of offending 
authority that it can never defend liberty”. This summary is less than just to the content of two 
careful and penetrating statements, but it fairly indicates the main difference of opinion and it gces 
to the core of the problem. Sir Richard Boyer is right to be alarmed at the insensitiveness of the 
Australian press to its standing with the public—an insensitiveness which amounts at times to 
arrogance. Mr. Pringle is equally right to mistrust the word responsibility for it is only necessary 
to read the history of The Times to realise that newspapers are never more dangerous than when 
they conceive it to be their responsibility to guide public opinion. 

The way to break this stultifying impasse, in which responsibility and irresponsibility seem 
equally dangerous, is to stop spelling Press with a capital letter. When we claim freedom for the 
Press, for whom and against whom are we making the claim? Sir Richard Boyer is unclear.on the 
point. At different times he claims freedom for “the newspaper profession”, “newspapers”, “the 
publisher”, and “the Press editor’, and sometimes by implication for the financial interests con- 
trolling newspapers. Mr. Pringle claims freedom for a convenient and evasive entity called “the 
publisher” and against “authorities of every kind, government departments, police, trade unions, 
businesses, town councils, churches, corporations and even universities”. ° 

What is compendiously called “freedom of the Press” thus turns out to be a number of different 
freedoms claimed for different individuals and groups, claimed against different authorities, and 
containing within themselves manifest possibilities of conflict. I assume that even the more megalo- 
maniac of newspaper managing directors would concede that “frecdom of the Press” includes some 
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freedom for working journalists as distinct from journalists who attend conferences of the Empire 
Press Union. But this is a two-edged freedom. On the one hand it is asserted against all those 
organisations, from governments to businesses to trade unions, who are at times concerned to keep 
hidden matters of legitimate public interest. On the other hand, it is asserted against newspaper 
management. The Australian Journalists’ Association has a code of ethics and may reasonably, 
along with other professional associations, claim a freedom, to enforce its code on its members. It 
cannot do so effectively because it cannot secure acceptance and recognition of the code by. news- 
Paper proprietors, who would no doubt argue that such acceptance and recognition would impair 
their right to publish what they like subject only (quoting Mr. Pringle) “to the recognized limita- 
tions covering indecency, sedition and libel”. Which freedom are we to choose? Freedom of 
newspaper proprietors to print what they like, which impairs the freedom of journalism as a 
profession? Or freedom of the Journalists’ Association to maintain professional standards, which 
impairs the freedom of proprietors? My own view is that the freedom of journalists to maintain 
professional standards is the more important freedom—so important that the whole future of the 
newspaper press hangs upon it. One might also, if there were space, further illustrate the conflict 
of ideas that underlie “freedom of the Press” by discussing editorial freedom, or such of it as 
survives in the existing state of the newspaper industry. 

I hope that what I have said will not give the impression that I am trying to fog a simple 
issue. For the issue is no longer simple, if it ever was. Sir Richard Boyer puts his finger on the 
main complicating factor when he says that “the proportion of the modern community which is 
exercising most effectively on behalf of us all, our common freedom of expression, tends to become 
smaller, with its influence correspondingly larger’. The Northcliffe revolution in the newspaper 
industry ended the simple notion that freedom of the press was freedom of the individual publisher- 
proprietor against the government. In Australia the newspaper industry is now in the throes of 
another revolution. The great newspaper companies are combining with one another, with overseas 
newspaper interests, and with film and broadcasting interests to form vast financial concentrations 
which control not only newspapers and periodicals but also broadcasting and television stations. A 
good deal has-been written against the “commercialisation” of the press and its domination by 
profit motives, but in the light of what is happening now the profit motive appears a relatively 
healthy influence. Perhaps even the newspaper managers themselves do not fully understand the 
motives which are pulling them into these new fields of enterprise. If they were asked to justify 
their policies, they would probably argue that control of commercial broadcasting and television 
helps to protect their newspaper interests, but beneath this surface appearance of economic rationality 
there seems to exist a hunger for power which grows as it -is fed. Indeed, I suspect that the 
behaviour of these newspaper-broadcasting-television groupings goes some way to bearing out Adolf 
Berle’s thesis (in The Twentieth-Century Capitalist Revolution) that the modern corporation is a 
phenomenon of politics rather than economics in that power and not profit is what it really seeks. 

It is this interlocking of the newspaper industry with other industries in the field of mass 
ccmmunications, and the consequent mixing of motives and responsibilities, that makes it impossible 
to discuss “freedom of the Press” as though the phrase had a clear meaning in present circum- 
stances. We must, as I have suggested, ask for whom and against whom, freedom is claimed; and 
following Sir Richard Boyer’s line of argument, we must look at the press in relation to similar 
other media of mass communication with which it has become associated. The problem is as 
intricate as it is pressing, and I can only reaffirm my conviction that one helpful approach is to 
concentrate on the privileges, freedoms and responsibilities of those who engage day to day in the 
business of gathering news. 


Canberra ; LeicesTER WEBB 


“AUSTRALIA’S TRADE RELATIONS: An Outline History of Australia’s Overseas Trading Agree- 
ments. By D. F. Nicholson. Cheshires, Melbourne, 1955. Pp. xviii + 316. 42s. A. 


Only a century ago, a man could be at once parson, academic economist and mentor of 
would-be public servants. Probably none of the trainees for the colonial service at Haileybury 
College, who could enjoy to the full the familiar disappearing act of the Reverend Richard Jones 
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during Sunday sermon and appreciate his skilful analysis of rent during the week, would have wished 
for a more enjoyable or potent influence on public affairs. Since then, the tables have been turned 
on Jones with a vengeance. The growing importance of government has, apart from its accompany- 
ing professional specialisation, greatly contracted the role of the academic teacher and research 
worker. The greater ease with which government departments can assemble data has rendered the 
academic ineffective in many areas of enquiry. In very many others, the increasing influence of 
government action has made the academic more and more dependent on access to official records. 
Even in the favoured circumstances in which, for example, modern war histories are written, many 
difficulties for the “outside” academic arise: ignorance of personal relations in a field traditionally 
blanketed by anonymity; the problem of manipulating vast masses of information without adequate 
guide-posts to direct through the maze of false starts and irrelevancies in official action; the tasks 
of assessing conflicting evidence of different authorities where no independent source can be 
expected; and so forth. 

Some of the problems of personal relations might be dealt with by the fostering of memoir- 
writing habits among senior public servants themselves. But there is a more direct, if less grandiose, 
task which experienced officials might be expected to undertake: that is the presentation of 
authoritative statements of departmental action to serve as basic signposts to the uninitiated. 
This is the assignment which Mr. Nicholson has ably undertaken in his book, Australia’s Trade 
Relations. 

This is a good piece of work. And if Mr. Nicholson is to be congratulated on the completion 
of a very substantial account of one important phase of government action, the Comptroller-General 
of Customs and the Commonwealth Public Service Board are to be complimented on the enlightened 
action which permitted a senior and experienced member of the Department of Trade and Customs 
to take the time necessary to do the work. 

The book falls substantially into two parts. The first half deals with pre-war trade relations. 
Accepting as starting-point the late nineteenth century system established under the general over- 
sight of the Imperial Government, we follow through the sequence of steps taken by the Common- 
wealth Government towards an independent trade policy. This did not preclude the retention of a 
oumber of commitments accepted from the Imperial Government. One of the striking features of 
this early story is the remarkable persistence of some treaties (such as the 1825 Treaties with 
Argentina and Venezucla) in a field which became, immediately before the 1939 war, notoriously 
unstable. But it also includes the succession of negotiations following the adoption of the original 
Commonwealth tariff system and the subsequent basic amendments in the 1921 three-decker tariff 
and the Ottawa Agreement of 1932. 

The second half of the book deals with post-war events. Of necessity, the greater part of this 
half centres round a discussion of agreements under the United Nations, especially the Havana 
Charter and GATT. After an account of these two agreements Mr. Nicholson describes the various 
post-war treaties reached under these two basic documents and the informal bilateral arrangements 
made with a number of countries. In this outline, which takes the story up to 1952, the limited 
effectiveness of GATT is revealed both through the stress on escape clauses in the agreements and 
through the scope of separate bilateral agreements. 

Mr. Nicholson confines himself to a simple outline of trade relations, without undue attention 
to overall conceptions of trading relationships or trade policy. On occasions, this concentration on 
a simple outline seems to create some problems, e.g., in a failure to show the interrelations between 
the various United Nations agreements on the International Monetary Fund, International Bank 
and International Trade Organization. A case in point is p. 142, giving a mere report of two inter- 
Empire conferences without discussing the stress then placed on employment policy by the Australian 
Government. 

In the circumstances of Mr. Nicholson’s work it may be understandable that he has concentrated 
on Australian attitudes to treaty negotiations with only passing reference to the attitudes of foreign 
contracting parties. Equally one must be simply grateful for the many authoritative references to 
policy, references which conjure up the vision of numerous fat and inaccessible files. It was probably 
impossible for Mr. Nicholson to document his comment and he has taken the sensible attitude in 
restricting his references to a minimum. However, he does seem to have missed one opportunity 
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in failing to explain, in each case, the official process in advising politicians when agreements are 
under consideration. It would have been illuminating to have been told a story not merely in terms 
of an undifferentiated Australian Government but of the roles each department, and different 
official sections within departments, played in formulating policy. 

It is not a criticism to say that this book needs to be supported by information on another 
major aspect of the work of the Department of Trade and Customs. Reading Australia’s Trade 
Relations is made much more difficult by the absence of a tariff history, whether of the evolution 
of the tariff or of general tariff policy. Of necessity, this story and the history of trade treaties go 
together. Obviously Mr. Nicholson could not tell both in the one volume. But having given us 
so much on this occasion, perhaps he cannot complain if we grow greedy and ask for more. 


N. G. Buri 
Canberra 


PUBLIC CAPITAL FORMATION IN AUSTRALIA: ESTIMATES 1860-1900. By N. G. Butlin 
and H. de Meel (Australian National University Social Science Monographs No. 11, 1954), pp. 226. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION IN AUSTRALIA: ESTIMATES 1861-1900. By N: G. Butlin 
(Australian National University Social Science Monographs No. 5, 1955), pp. 166. 


Discussions on the growth of capital in Australia and the impact it has had on society have 
for long been residing in that historical limbo where vagueness masquerades as certain knowledge 
and the implicit assumption plays a more significant role than conscious thought. With the 
publication of these two volumes by Mr. N. G. Butlin and his associate the first significant steps 
have been taken to rescue the Australian historian as well as Australian history from those 
intellectual mists into which we are all apt to wander. The authors are to be congratulated on a 
job well done; the labour must have been immense and the care with which it was undertaken is 
too obvious for comment. All that ought to be done is to wonder and admire. And if congratu- 
lations are to be dispensed then the Australian National University also merits its share. To 
finance the project: and publish the results in such a pleasing form is. a worthwhile undertaking 
which will be heartily approved by economists and historians alike. 

The purpose of the work was deliberately limited to providing a quantitative commentary on 
the role which investment played in the process of economic change; but the books, and they must 
be read together, are not simply an orderly collection of figures. There are useful discussions of 
the definition of capital. The pure, “holier than thou” economic theorist may perhaps jib at 
accepting fully the concept employed, but any applied economist or economic historian who has 
ever attempted to construct some measure of economic change from Australian data will at once 
recognise that refinement has gone to the limits and would gladly side with the authors. There 
is also to be found an outline discussion of the growth of capital formation, abundantly useful to 
the general as well as the economic historian. The outstanding feature of the book is, of course, 
the series of tables analysing capital formation according to space, time, and, if the term may be 
used in this connection, occupation. These tables are supported by clear and lengthy statements 
of all the sources employed in their construction. - 

Important though these tables may be for more precise measurement, yet it is possible that 
their real significance will be found in the stimulus which they will undoubtedly give to the general 
and specialist historian. More attention will certainly have to be given to the role which building 
played in the forty years or so between the end of the gold rush period and the year of federation. 
The political significance of land and pastoral activity have for long overshadowed its importance, 
but now it has been brought into the light. New explanations will have to be sought for the 
depression of the ’nineties, now that it has been shown that an extraordinarily sharp fall occurred 
in private investment at least five years, and in public investment at least two years, before the 
bank crashes engulfed much of business activity. Perhaps, too, the general historian might be 
persuaded to leave his short-term investigations for a while and beguile his time attempting to 
discover the social classes which provided and owned the capital and the impact which such owner- 
ship made on the political framework. Clearly there is much to be done. 
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Finally, may a reviewer who has nothing but praise for the labours of the authors voice one 
minor criticism? Could not ‘the results have been presented in graphic as well as tabular form 
similar to those shown in W. Hoffman’s British Industry 1700-1950? Not all relationships would 
have to be drawn but some of the more important ones represented as graphs would‘ have been 
useful, especially if they were on a colony basis. The three graphs relating to aggregates are 
useful but are not enough. This criticism may of course reflect the predilections of the reviewer 
rather than a weakness in the books which will be constantly referred to for years to come. 


Sydney Jutes Ginswick 


THE COMMISSION ON INTER-GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS: Report to the President 
for Transmittal to Congress, June, 1955. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25 D.C. 
pp. xi + 311. 

This highly significant and interesting contribution to the literature of federalism is the Report 
of a Commission set up by the United States Congress in 1953 in response to a message from 
the President. The Commission was not only representative of both political parties and of both 
houses of Congress, but it also included, as presidential nominees, members of the administration, 
six ‘state governors and university and business representatives. Unlike the better publicised con- 
gressional committees, this Commission did not “hold many hearings and its proceedings have not 
been subject to open public debate”. Instead it relied on investigations conducted by its own 
staff or commissioned on its behalf, and it organised sub-committees of its own members and 
co-opted outsiders onto special advisory or study committees to examine particular- topics. The 
results of these various investigations are published ‘in fifteen supplementary volumes, but the 
Commission emphasises that its own findings and recommendations are confined to the present 
Report. A substantial degree of unanimity has been achieved, differences of opinion on points of 
detail being confined to footnotes. 

The Report is divided into two parts. Part I presents a general survey of American 
federalism, indicating the allocation of functions and financial resources between federal, state and 
local authorities, and attempting to formulate general principles that should govern their inter- 
relations, Part II is devoted to an examination of specific services for which the Federal Govern- 
ment makes grants-in-aid to the States, and includes detailed recommendations concerning their 
future administration and finance. Whilst some of the Chapters in this Part, ¢.g., those on highways 
and welfare services, are not without value to the Australian reader, Part I is naturally of greater 
interest, particularly in view of the contrast which it suggests with the Australian scene. The 
value of the Report is further enhanced by its clear and readable style. It is also excellently printed 
and produced. 

' Broadly speaking, the weakness of the American States, unlike that of the Australian States, 

appears to be primarily constitutional and political rather than financial. According to the tables 
in Appendix E, in 1953 federal grants to the American States totalled only $2,772m., against 
£10,552m. raised by state taxation, a further $10,361m. raised by local authority taxation, and a 
combined state and local expenditure of $27,289m. All 48 States levied a petrol tax, 31 States 
levied a personal income tax and another 31 levied a general sales tax. These three types of 
taxation accounted for eighty per cent. of state taxation revenue—but all are denied to the Aus- 
tralian States. 

Although federal financial assistance to the American States is relatively small by Australian 
standards, it is given typically in the form of grants-in-aid for specific services. Administration of 
gtant-aided services remains with the States, but close supervision, inspection and audit is exercised 
over the States in their expenditure of federal funds, and there may well be some distortion of their 
budgets in favour of grant-aided services. There seem to be few, if any, constitutional barriers in 
the way of the Federal Government offering grants to the States for any activity it desires to 
stimulate, and 61 different programmes are listed in Appendix Table 6. “Specific objectives have 
been as varied as getting the farmer out of the mud, assisting the needy aged, providing lunches 
for school children, and preventing cancer” (p. 119). 
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Over the. past twenty years the trend of judicial interpretation of the United States Constitution, 
particularly of the spending power and the inter-state commerce power, appears to have greatly 
widened the field in which the Federal Government can spend money, provide services and exercise 
regulation. The range of permissible federal activity thus seems to be much less limited than in 
Australia, where the respective fields of the federal and state authorities still remain, fairly sharply 
defined in what this Report calls “the tradition of separateness”, even to the point of leaving a 
jurisdictional no-man’s land in which no government has power to act.. 


Bound up with the expansion of federal activity, both as -a cause and maybe also as a result, 
is the general weakness of the legislative and administrative machinery of the American States. 
“Typically, though not universally, the governor is the nominal chief.of a sprawling state administra- 
tion consisting of scores of separate departments, commissions .and agencies” (p. 43). The 
departmental heads are frequently separately elected and not subject to.dismissal or even effective 
control by the governor. More than a third of the governors have only a two-year term of office 
and state legislatures commonly meet only once every two ‘years for a budget session. In most 
states the franchise is overwhelmingly weighted in favour of rural voters, so that urban voters have 
been led “to look to Washington for more and more of the services and controls they desire” (p. 39). 
There is also the peculiarly American problem that many metropolitan areas (¢.g., New York and 
Chicago) extend across state boundaries. 


In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the Commission does not favour the replace- 
ment of conditional grants-in-aid by block grants for general purposes, whether such grants are 
made to all States, like the Australian tax-reimbursement grants, or only to those in fiscal difficulties, 
like the Australian special grants. Grants-in-aid are favoured precisely because they stimulate the 
States to undertake particular services that might not otherwise be provided and because they 
exercise a salutary effect in raising the standard of state administration. They represent one form 
of Federal-State co-operation, much scope for which exists in other fields, as the Commission indicates 
in Chapter 3. 


“Co-operative federalism” depends for its workability, however, on appropriate action by both 
the States and the Federal Government. On the one hand the Commission urges the States to 
reform their legislative and administrative machinery, and to strengthen their systems of local 
government by the delegation of appropriate functions and fiscal resources.’ On the other hand the 
Federal Government is urged to show restraint and forbearance in the exercise of its new-found 
powers. In particular the Commission recommends that grants-in-aid should be restricted to 
purposes which cannot be better achieved otherwise, that their administration should be simplified: 
and that they should be apportioned between the States so as’ to take greater account of relative 
taxable capacity; that the Federal Government should help the States to. strengthen their finances 
by making payments in lieu of taxes or rates on federal properties, and also by withdrawing—as far 
as possible—from overlapping tax fields; and that a Special Assistant to the President and an 
Advisory Board on Intergovernmental Relations. be established to keep under continuous review 
the impact on state and local authorities of the legislative and: administrative actions of the Federal 
Government. 


It is evident from this Report that Federal-State relations in the United States assume ‘a 
radically different form from that familiar to us in Australia. Nevertheless the fundamental question 
in both countries is the same: Is federalism necessary and is its preservation desirable in this era of 
modern communications and economic integration? The answer given by this Commission is 
unequivocal and is worth quotation: 

In helping to bolster the principle of consent; in facilitating wide participa- 
tion in government; in furnishing training grounds for leaders; in maintaining 
the habit of local initiative; in providing laboratories for research and experimen- 
tation in the art of government; in fostering competition among lower levels of 
government; in serving as outlets for local grievances and for political aspirations 
—in all these and many other ways, the existence of many relatively independent 
and responsible governments strengthens rather than weakens our capacity for 


overnment 
8 ° W. Prest 


Melbourne 
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ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS: The Journal of the Archives Section, The Library Association 
of Australia. Volume 1, No. 1, November, 1955. Quarto mimeo., 22 pp. 


This new journal of the Archives Section of the Library Association will satisfy a long-felt need 
amongst Australian archivists and historians. The Archives Section hopes to promote the preserva- 
tion and the study of public and private records and the scope of its activity is to be principally, 
though not exclusively, in the Australian field. The phrase “archives and manuscripts” is given a 
broad interpretation to include government, private business, local and institutional archives, as well 
as private papers, whilst the policy of the journal is to publish articles which will be of interest to 
research students as well as to librarians and archivists. 


Two articles are published in the first issue of Archives and Manuscripts. One, by P. Mander- 
Jones and S. Mourot, is a description of the organisation of manuscripts in the Mitchell Library; 
the other is a comprehensive discussion of the problem of local records by K. Penny. The former 
is a brief guide to the scope, arranging and cataloguing of the Australian and South-western Pacific 
manuscripts in the Mitchell Library, whilst the latter is a valuable consideration of a problem which 
library authorities in Australia have for so long been most reluctant to face. Future historians of 
Australian development will inevitably be more and more concerned with local records, whether they 
relate to States, regions, local districts or family histories, and the lessons which Mr. Penny has 
drawn from his account of the organised preservation of local records in the United Kingdom will 
be of considerable value. Briefly, he suggests that the differences between the approaches for 
dealing with central, local and private records should be immediately recognised in Australia, and 
separate training provided accordingly. He also suggests that legislation should be drafted to meet 
the specific problem of preserving local official records in central state archives. 


In certain respects Mr. Penny appears unaware of the very considerable progress already made 
in at least three of the Australian States in the preservation and arrangement of local official records 
and in their use by research students and historians from the universities. Furthermore, he also 
seems unaware of the nature of Australian local records. Those responsible for the formulation of 
future policy would do well not to overlook the important differences between Australia and the 
United Kingdom with respect to the structure and functions of local government. Numerous 
Australian local government series have always been under the direct control of an administration 
centred in the capital city, and Australian courthouses, in particular, do not contain the same type 
of material as their counterparts in the United Kingdom. For example, in Western Australia the 
Crown Law Department of the State Government is responsible for all local magisterial records, and 
the Police Department has control over all police records. 


Local historians will welcome Mr. Penny’s suggestion of having a supra-State organization for 
the recording of private records, about which information should be collected on an Australia-wide 
basis. But it is to be hoped that such centralising would be confined to the recording of data and 
would not involve the creation of a central depository. Such a policy would stultify the sort of 
local enthusiasm and regional feeling so necessary to encourage the preservation of private local 
records and family papers. For that purpose the universities and the historical societies within 
each State should continue to perform a useful function by building up the private records sections 
in State archives. 


F. K. Crow.ey 
Perth 


